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Be Sure to Look 
for this Gold Seal 





There is only one genuine 
Congoleum and that is Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum identified by 
“a the Gold Seal shown above. 
. ‘d Seal (printed in green on a gold background) 
A A against imitation floor-coverings, and gives you 
of our money-back guarantee. It ‘is pasted 

ery genuine Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug and 

of Gold-Seal Cengoleum By-the-Yard. 
the floor-covering you buy! 
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Who wouldn't enjoy breakfast 
in a kitchen like this? 


No small part of the charm of this pleasant kitchen 
is the colorful $4 Congoleum Rug. These modern floor- 
coverings bring all the beauty and artistry of woven rug 
design and coloring at real economy prices. And then too 


they are so practical. 





To clean them—you just whisk a damp mop over their 
firm sanitary surface and in a twinkling your rug is as bright 
and clean as when new. And there’s never the annoyance 
of a ruffled edge or turned up corner, because Congoleum 
Rugs hug the floor tight without fastening of any kind. 


The wide range of beautiful patterns—designs appropriate 
for every room in the house—are made in all the popular 
sizes. Among them you are sure to find just the rug you want. 


6 x 9 . feet $ 8.10 The rugs illustrated are made 1%x3 feet $ .50 
74%x 9 feet 10.10 only in the five large sizes. 

- 2.9 tee 2.45 The small rugs are made in $ pe feet 1.00 
9 x10% feet 14.15 other designs to harmonize 3 x 4% feet 1.50 
9 x12 feet 16.20 with them. 3 x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to ee“ vgten rices in the South, west of the Mississippi and 
Canada are higher than those quoted. 
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The music of all the world is 
in the Victor Record Catalog 


If all the performances of great 
music given throughout the world were 
combined in one mammoth program, 
they would not even then approximate 
the music listed for your enjoyment in 
the Victor Record Catalog. You your- 
self select the music you wish to hear 





by the artists you wish to hear. 

New Victor Records on sale by all 
dealers in Victor products on. the Ist of 
each month. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" ; REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
2 Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On th label. 
Victor Talking achisie Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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FREE 


| This package and 
1 booklet 


A sample package of 
Ivory Flakes and the 
beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “The Care of 
ey Garments,” 




















without charge on. ap- 
plication to Section 
7-BF, Fk tins 
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Canton Créve “gat ; 


Careful! ! First consider this test ‘for laundering safety. 2 -o 


Is there in your wardrobe a particularly 
precious and costly blouse of sheer silk 
——perhaps embroidered, perhaps trimmed 
with: filmy chiffon—which you have 
never been willing to trust to soap and 
water? 


It would. probably stand clear water, but 
—the soap! 


Think! There must be a soap in some 
form, white, mild and gentle enough for 
such a garment. But how can soaps be 
tested—before you actually imperil a gar- 


“ment of such value? 


‘Here is the test: 
Ask yourself this’ question: 
“Would I be willing to use the soap © 


on my face?” 


Consider in this way all soaps in any 
form offered for delicate garments— 
yes confident choice will almost inevit- 
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Habutai Silk 
Laundered 37 times— 
still white! 


* 


The owner of this beau- 
tiful tailored blouse at- 
tributes her remarkable 
success to the exclusive 
use of Ivo: Flakes “A 
so of this Bogoy one 
usually difficult to 
white,” says her letter. 
But after 37 washings 
with Ivory es it is, 
as she says, “still white.” 
(This blouse and its owner’s 
letter are on file for inspec-' 
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ably rest with Ivory Flakes. For Ivory ee ee 
Flakes is simply Ivory Soap—flaked a. OF * 
petal-thin for gentle washbowl launder- “a > 
ing of the most delicate fabrics ever is 
woven. » a eae 
: e . pwi>y 
Ivory Soap is the chosen soap of millions 
of women for their skin. . Its purity, of > 
mildness and whiteness have been known Vel q q 
% -\ © 


and trusted for forty-four years. No 
wonder, then, that Ivory Flakes passes 
the face-test with highest honors. 


When you wash the less delicate textiles 
of your household, you may use Ivory 
Flakes because it is economical. But 
when, with infinite care, you launder 
those exceedingly precious things so dear 
to your heart, use Ivory Flakes because it 
is safe! 

We shall be glad to have you Ivory 

Flakes at our expense. Just disc ow ts 

directions in the lower left-hand corner. 
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-WHEELED RIVER STEAMER DEVELOPED ENGINE TROUBLE AND TIED UP FOR THREE DAYS AT 


The Wife He Should Fave 


#|HE house in which James Brewster 
Stimson, Third, was born was built 
by his grandfather, the governor, in 
1871, and cost the then enormous 
sum of thirty-five thousand dollars. 
For many years the Mansion, as it 
was called, remained the show place 
of New Concord, Kansas, and out-of-town 
\ isitors were always driven out and shown its stately exterior 
nd spacious grounds. Though the taste of the period ran 
‘o houses with mansard roofs, cupolas and fretted balconies, 
ihe Mansion was built on simple lines—of rose-red brick, 
pure Colonial, with huge chimneys, white pillars and a lovely, 
white, fan- windowed oorway. Years afterwards Mr. Frank 
Cox got rich overnight, speculating in wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and erected an Italian villa on North Fifth 
Street. The townspeople were proud of the villa and of its 
sunken gardens and red-tiled roofs and liked to boast of its 
enormous cost. But it remained always an alien in New 
Concord, an exotic, European, suspected of being effete. 
The Mansion, in contrast, was from its inception as much a 
part of New Concord as the governor himself, and tl > gov- 
ernor for years and years, as everyone knows, wa New 
Concord. The Coxes were new people, having lived tere a 
trifle of twenty years. 





By MATEEL HowE FARNHAM 


I/ustrations by William Meade Prince 


The first James Brewster Stimson, he who was afterwards 
the governor, when he was still studying law at Harvard in 
the early fifties had been fired with an ambition to follow 
Mr. Greeley’s famous advice to young men. However, 
young Stimson had no ambition to go West or to grow up 
with the country alone, and he married pretty Sarah Stock- 
well almost before the ink was dry on his sheepskin. Their 
honeymoon was their journey westward. By the merest 
chance their paddle-wheeled river steamer developed engine 
trouble and tied up for three days at the wharf of a struggling 
trading post on the left bank of the Missouri River. The 

oung home seekers spent the three days climbing the heav- 
ily wooded banks on the Kansas side and exploring the 
fertile country behind. 

It was early spring. The black oak trees were burdened 
with a glory of vermilion buds, and the new grass was green 
and soft to city feet and purple with violets. The young 
Stimsons stopped at the top of a high bluff overlooking the 


river, just where it began a magnificent bend twenty 
miles in length, sparkling sot dancing in the sun- 
light. There was a soft blue haze on every neighbor- 
ing hill and far horizon, and from somewhere came 
the haunting smell of burning leaves. 

“We'll stay and build a home on this very spot,” 
they decided. 

They stayed, but it was many years before they had their 
heart’s desire and built the mansion of their dreams on the 
river bluff. Before that time came there were, naturally 
enough, years of struggle and poverty while James built up 
his law practice and Sarah brought up her babies. But they 
were happy years, even gay years. 

James wrote glowing accounts to his friends in the East 
of the new territory and its possibilities, and six of his class- 
mates at Cambridge came out to join him, later going back 
to New England to choose their wives. Others of every kind 
and class came from every state in the Union. They were 
nearly all young and adventurous. Sarah had a good cry 
one day all by herself for no cause whatever except that she 
wanted to see a grandmother. There wasn’t a real white 
grandmother living in New Concord until many years later. 

The little village had been christened Ackerville, but 
James and his associates renamed it New Concord after 
Concord, Massachusetts. The new name did not please a 
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_meant a party, and Sarah, 
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group of hot-headed young 
Southerners, most of them 
university graduates, who had 
come in a body to Kansas to 
make their fortunes. Feeling 
already ran high at times be- 
tween the New Englanders 
and the boys from Virginia 
and Kentucky. But the lat- 
ter always danced with Sarah, 
and she, kind little soul, said 
they were dears, and had them 
to dinner, and petted them 
and mothered them as she 
did everyone else. Young 
Tom Burrell used to claim 
that Sarah must be a change- 
ling child, that he knew that 
no one half so sweet could 
have been born a Yankee. 


EW CONCORD throve 

and prospered from the 
first, and it was freely pre- 
dicted and firmly believed 
that the village was soon to 
become the metropolis of the 
Middle West. Twice a week, 
and sometimes oftener, came 
a steamboat from St. Louis, 
unloading its boxes and bar- 
rels and bales of freight and 
taking on and putting off a 
motley collection of passen- 
gers, whites and blacks and 
Indians. 

Sarah could see most of the 
business section of the town 
from the kitchen window of 
the little frame cottage on 
First Street, which they had 
rented pending the building 
of the home on the bluffs. 
She was. rather afraid of the 
Indians, even though it ex- 
cited her to watch them. 
What she really liked to see 
was a party of dashing young 
cavalry officers from Fort 
Leavenworth, only fifteen 
miles distant, resplendent in 
their blue-and-gold uniforms 
and picturesque drooping 
hats. Visiting officers usually 


when she first came to Kan- 
sas, was only nineteen. 

But perhaps even better 
than the officers Sarah liked 
to watch the overland stage 
go out every Wednesday 
morning at eight o’clock from 
in front of the Ossawatomie 
House, with the four pranc- 
ing horses; the mounted 
escort heavily armed with six- 
shooters, bowie knives and 
cumbrous muskets; the bags 
of mail and passengers, which 
were going perhaps even as 
far as the distant Pacific; and 
guided by the magnificent and 
awe-inspiring personage who 
handled the reins and 
mounted to the box only at 
the last possible moment, and 
with all the éclat and pomp of 
an emperor ascending his throne. Sarah would dream of 
that stage half the day after its departure in a cloud of dust 
and a thunder of hoof beats and a cracking of whips that 
sounded like rifle Shots, and when she grew to be an old 
lady it always made her feel young again to dream of the 
departure of that stage. 


LL this was in the happy days. Only too soon came a 
dreadful winter when James had to go to St. Louis on 
business and a wandering Indian brought a scourge of 
diphtheria into the town. It was then that Sarah learned 
that hearts as big and kindly as her own beat under black 
skins, and that dusky hands could minister as deftly and 
tenderly to a suffering child as any white hands. But the 
most skilled and careful nursing can do so pitifully little 
sometimes. From the cottage on First Street was carried on 
Monday a little, rough, homemade wooden coffin painted 
white, and on Saturday another little coffin even smaller 
than the first. Sarah was left with one baby instead of three. 
James did not get back until the following Monday. He 
started, of course, as soon as he heard that the two younger 
children were ill, but letters and traveling were slow in 
those days. There was no bridge then over the river, but it 
was frozen solid; and Denny Pratt, who owned the livery 
stable, drove over himself in his best sleigh to meet the St. 
Joe train and bring James home to his wife. Denny was a 
Kentuckian and had been a gambler in his youth, and had 
a heart as big as his fondness for lying. 

He made elaborate plans for breaking the news to James. 
He decided that first he would tell him that Mary and 
Tommy were very low. When they were in the sleigh and 
well started he would say that the doctors were afraid that 
little Mary could not recover. Halfway across he would 





FELT HE MIGHT SOME 
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YOUNG JIM SPENT DAYS AND SOMETIMES HIS NIGHTS ROAMING THE FIELDS AND WOODS, AS IF HE 


DAY FIND WAITING THERE THE GHOST OF HIS TENDER, TIMID CHILD WIFE 


admit that Mary was dead. He would follow the same 
strategy concerning Tommy, the baby, so that the shock 
would not be more than a father could stand. 

But alas for Denny’s plans! The minute James stepped 
from the train and caught a glimpse of Denny's face he knew 
what he had been dreading had happened. 

“Which one?” he queried gruffly, gripping the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Both,” blurted out Denny, and broke down and cried. 

His shoulders shook with suppressed sobs all the way 
home, but James sat erect beside him like a statue and never 


said a word. : 


It was years before James could talk of that ride or of his 
home-coming, though he and Denny remained forever after 
the staunchest of friends. 

As for Sarah, she crept about the house like a stricken, 
wounded child that was being punished for something she 
could not understand. Even her husband or little James the 
second could not cheer her; and it was not until six months 
later, when her fourth and last child, Sarah, was laid in her 
arms, that she broke down and cried. Her grandmother, 
who had raised her, came out and stayed with her 
then; and after a while the shadow lifted and Bit 
Sarah learned that life was good again. 

All this was in 1860. In sixty-two James raised 
a Kansas company and went forth to do battle for 
his conviction that all men in these United States 
should be born free and equal. He did not go alone 
from New Concord, and it was almost a manless 
town for a time, while the boys whom Sarah had 
danced with were striving to kill one another. Some 
came back, some did not; Tom Burrell for one was 
never again to tease Sarah about being achangeling. 
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James came home after the 
second battle of Bull Run 
minus an arm—his left fortu- 
nately; and Sarah learned 
gradually to laugh again. 
With James came a sudden 
boom and great prosperity to 
New Concord. Neo shortly 
James and Sarah were to 
realize their dream of a home. 
They bought the identical five 
acres at the top of the bluff 
overlooking the river which 
had first allured them, and 
built the fourteen-roomed 
house there patterned after 
the old Stimson mansion in 
Massachusetts. James was 
president of the First National 
Bank at this time, owned 
part of a general store, owned 
a half dozen farms, was in de- 
mand far and wide as the 
leading lawyer of Northeast- 
ern Kansas, and was generally 
acclaimed as New Concord’s 
leading citizen. 

He was governor of thestat« 
soon after he was forty, served 
a term in Congress and might 
have gone to the Senate if he 
had wished, but claimed that 
he loved Kansas too much to 
live away from her. He and 
Sarah died only a few months 
apart, their last years sad- 
dened by the death of their 
only remaining son, James the 
second (‘‘ Doctor Jim’’ he was 
generally called), but cheered 
and comforted by their grand- 
son, James Brewster Stimson, 
Third, and their devoted 
daughter, Sarah, who had 
never left them. They loved 
Sarah, of course, but they idol- 
ized the boy, as he seemed to 
them both son and grandson. 
He was to carry on the name, 
carry on the tradition, become 
a great man, live in the home 
they had built with such 
loving care and pride. It 
would have been unbearable if 
they had not had little James. 

II 

OCTOR JIM’S career 

was brief but meteoric. 
Although he did not live to be 
thirty, he crowded so much 
joy and happiness into his few 
years that it is hardly just to 
feel sorry for him. From the 
day of his birth he seemed 
destined to be the spoiled 
darling of the gods. The only 
son of the governor of the 
state and of one of the richest 
men in the county, Jim’s boy- 
hood was naturaily to be en- 
vied. At college he carried off 
every honor, made the best 
clubs, penetrated every holy 
of holies apparently without 
the slightest effort. He was 
handsome, tall, very slight, 
and had laughing blue eyes and yellow hair and beautifully 
shaped, slender hands. He liked everybody and was inter- 
ested in everybody. Life was to him always the supreme 
adventure, and waking each morning brought an almost in- 
variable thrill because of the joyous possibilities the day 
might bring forth. His amazing energy, his never-flagging en- 
thusiasm were the wonder of his family and of all his friends. 

“It will do him good to hang out his shingle and wait for 
patients,’’ said old James to old Sarah. ‘Life is too easy for 
him. He needs disciplining.” 

The disciplining came later; but Doctor Jim did not have 
to wait for patients. Hardly had he moved into his brand- 
new shiny offices on the second floor of the Thompson block 
on Main Street when an unhappy prisoner at the county jail 
cut his throat and was given up as dead. Doctor Jim hap- 
pened to be passing with his little bag of instruments; and, 
scenting excitement, rushed in on the scene just as the un- 
fortunate man was at his last gasp. With unusual daring and 
some real skill, but largely because he arrived at just the 
critical moment, Doctor Jim sewed up the wound and saved 
the prisoner. He was not unduly grateful, but Doctor Jim’s 
skill as a eon; and surgeon was established 
once and forever. He had captured the affection 
of his home folks long before. Now he captured 
their imagination, and patients flocked to him to 
be cured. 

There was just_one thing in which Jim dis- 
os pointed New Concord, and that was in his 
iage to little Molly Ewing. Molly was a Ken- 
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thing, with a soft, musical voice and big brown eyes and 
delicately pointed chin, which quivered if you spoke to her 
unexpectedly, and so shy and sensitive and afraid of people 
that she could hardly bring herself to speak to strangers 
when she was introduced. 

They were very, very happy for two years. Then James 
Brewster Stimson, Third, was born—with great pomp and 
ceremony—in the big front room in the big four-poster bed 
in the Stimson Mansion, and Doctor Jim’s cup of happiness 
brimmed over until there was sufficient to fill a water tank. 
The happiness, however, did not last. Molly had made her 
supreme effort in producing her son and seemed to have no 
strength left for living. All her husband’s skill and that of 
his local colleagues and even of the famous diagnostician who 
came up from Kansas City failed to save her, and she slipped 
quietly away from Jim one lovely spring morning just at 
daybreak, when the air was fragrant from the masses of wild 
crab apple abloom in the Stimson woods, and the great-great- 
great-grandchildren of the thrushes and meadow larks who 
had sung to James’ mother and father were caroling their 
plaintive love songs hour after hour. 

Young Jim gave up his practice and spent his days and 
sometimes his nights roaming the fields and woods, as if he felt 
he might some day find waiting there the ghost of his tender, 
timid little child wife. His hair turned gray overnight, and 
he was so visibly stricken that not only his mother and sister, 
Sarah, but every woman in New Concord yearned over him 
and longed to comfort him. 


UT very suddenly the dread specter of smallpox—black 

smallpox—appeared in the land, and almost overnight 
New Concord was laid low. It happened at the worst pos- 
sible moment. Doctor Moore had broken his leg; Doctor 
Campbell had gone to Europe; Doctor Fox was recovering 
from pneumonia. The other physicians were young or in- 
experienced or incompetent. It was Doctor Jim’s great 
opportunity, and he seized it. He fitted up a deserted hotel 
in a lot on West Main Street as a hospital and moved as 
many of his patients there as possible. Someway or other 
he found half a dozen nurses to help him. He worked day 
and night —once literally for seventy-two hours at a stretch— 
and in the end the disease was conquered and only a few of 
the patients died. 

The entire town was vaccinated, of course, but Jim was 
either too busy to vaccinate himself or did not care enough 
to bother. At any rate he took the smallpox in his impro- 
vised pesthouse after the worst was over. By his own orders 
his mother and father were not told that he was ill, and no 
one was with him except Doctor Moore, who hobbled down 
on crutches, and his nurse and Judge Holcomb, a law partner 
of his father’s, who forced his way in. 
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Jim was unconscious most of the time, but he recognized 
the judge in a lucid interval and spoke of his parents and 
then of his baby son. ‘‘Tell New Concord it will have to be 
father and mother to my boy,” he said quite clearly. ‘I’m 
leaving him.to the town.” 

A little later he muttered his wife’s name several times and 
relapsed into a heavy unconsciousness from which he never 
awakened. WI 


T WAS small wonder, then, that the entire population of 
New Concord—and especially the feminine half —felt more 
than a passing interest in James Brewster Stim- 
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It was natural under the circumstances that. James should 
be spoiled, but someway he was never unpleasantly so. His 
Aunt Sarah at least tried her best not to spoil him, and he 
was a tractable, biddable child. It was fortunate, however, 
that the Stimson place was a little out of town, and that he 
did not see too much of his Aunt Sarah's and his grand- 
mother’s friends, for they outdid themselves in “making” 
over him and giving him candy and presents. 

James always managed to keep himself in the public eye. 
He was hardly an adventurous child, but he was vividly 
imaginative and fond of experiments. In consequence he was 

kicked by mules, bitten by strange dogs, had been 





son, Third. Judge Holcomb was given to claiming 
that Doctor Jim had been the only thoroughly 
satisfactory husband ever produced in the state of 
Kansas. He said that whenever a husband caught 
his wife looking at him with a strange gleam in her 
eye he knew she was comparing him to_ Doctor 
Jim—and that the result was unsatisfactory. The 
judge gave the fear of this some day happening to 
him as the reason for his confirmed bachelorhood. 

Little James the third was only a few months old 
when he lost his father and mother. Between his 
grandfather and grandmother, who lived until he 
was in his early teens, his real Aunt Sarah Stimson, who 
never married, and his black ‘‘Aunt Lou,” who had come 
with his mother from Kentucky, he was loved so devotedly 
and mothered so completely that he was a big boy seven 
years old and going to school before he ever found out that 
he was an orphan. Harold Myers threw it up to him one 
afternoon poe sent James wailing home in consequence. 

Aunt Lou comforted him by assuring him that he did have 
a mother, the very grandest mother and father any little boy 
ever had, so very beautiful and good and superior that the 
Lord Himself had sent for them to come and live with Him 
right up close by the golden throne. ‘‘A-corse He hadn’t 
sent for no common Myerses; but Stimsons was different.’ 

“‘Are they sitting on golden chairs?”’ inquired James. 

“Settin’ on golden chairs and sleepin’ in golden beds and 
eatin’ ambroshal food offen golden plates just a-glittering 
with rubies and diamonds.” | 

‘‘What’s ambroshal food, Aunt Lou?” 

“You're the pesterinest chile. It’s what the angels eat 
a-corse. You don’t suppose what you an’ I eats is fitten 
for angels?” 

“Maybe it’s like caramel ice cream with marshmallows 
in it?’”’ Aunt Lou agreed that it might be, only a thousand 
times better. 

James startled his Aunt Sarah that night by mentioning in 
his prayers that he would like to go to heaven right away 
quick and live with his father and mother, 





lost dozens of times and once was barely rescued 
from drowning in a well into which he had fallen. 

Miss Julia Pratt, one of his greatest friends, said 
that he did seem “‘ possessed”’ to get into trouble 
and that she, for one, suspicioned that he was 
pursued by a jinx. 

Judge Holcomb took the contrary side and said 
that he believed James was the special care of 
Providence. ‘‘ What if he does fall down a few wells 
or get kicked occasionally?’’ the judge contended. 
“All of us have to have a few knocks, and the 
Almighty always sees to it that there is somebody 
present to haul him out and set him on his feet. Mark my 
words, and you'll find that that boy will always come out 
on top—always.”’ 

Miss Julia was never altogether sure whether the judge 
was serious or joking; but she was to think of his words 
many years after, when she was sure that James’ jinx had 
a, sana completely and Providence had utterly deserted 

im, 





AMES inherited much of his mother’s shyness and sensi- 
tiveness, but to balance these he was given his father’s 
enthusiasm and friendliness. He did not like everybody he 
met on sight, as his father had; but he did like everybody 
who liked him. No one could quite figure out whom he 
“‘took after’’ in looks. Instead of the bright blond locks of 
the Stimsons or the soft dark curls of his mother, he drew 
from some forgotten ancestor hair of a bristling, uncom- 
romising, carroty red. His eyes were neither blue nor 
rown, but gray; and there were millions of freckles on his 
rather nice little nose. 

As he grew up he was ungainly and awkward and always 
easily embarrassed and self-conscious. He was a great 
reader, a great dreamer, quick at learning anything which 
interested him. His enthusiasms were many and absurd and° 
completely mastered him for the moment. 


(Continued on Page 133) 





SHE SMILED UP AT SAM IN JAMES’ VERY PRESENCE WITH THE SAME SMILE YOUNG STIMSON 
HAD ALWAYS FANCIED WAS HIS ALONE 












“I RECKON YOU THINK I’M A BLOODTHIRSTY OLD WOMAN; BUT, 
THE LITTLE 


eliETTY CAMERON swayed lithely in her 
¥4| saddle with a duck of a curly head as she 
swept past the dogwood that barred her 
path. Red berries in clusters, hiding among 
the scarlet foliage, showed frost had begun 
to nip early on the hills, and the incomparable 
pageant of October glowed to the sky line. 
<— The girl loved it all—even the little Michael- 
mas daisies Rodeine the path beside her, forgetful already 
of the stab of cold at dawn, vying bold as you please with 
the starworts and lordly purple asters of the vale. 

Betty reined in her horse and bent low, so that her fingers 
might snatch a spray of the miniature florets for her lapel. 
As she looked at the modest autumn flower, a twinkle of 
mischief began to shine in her eves. Alan the night before 
had called the Michaelmas daisies his, the huntsman’s own. 
She’d wear them anyway. Betty tossed her head like a saucy 
child. It brought a stray curl from under her hat. It was 
provoking, that curl, always escaping bounds. The smile 
at the corners of her mouth gave her a whimsical look, 
quite adorable, bringing to the surface a dimple hinted 
in her cheek. 

The daisies secure in her buttonhole, she collected her 
horse, touched his side ever so softly with the tip of her spur 
and broke to a canter. Swaying lithely, as the hoofs danced 
on the matted pine needles, the pair drifted along the ride. 
Betty laughed in a quick little thrill of delight. Why couldn’t 
it always be October—October in the Blue Ridge, whére 
life ran keen and throbbing and the air whipped into one’s 
face like surf off the sea? 

A week before she had come to Virginia to a house party 
at the Brentwood Rawleys’. The girl’s life had not run in 
such pleasant lines for many a day—not, indeed, since as a 
child she had played and romped and ridden, a veritable 
tomboy, up and down her father’s acres in the distant 
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AFTER ALL, IT WORKED,”’ 


LADY LAUGHED 


Genesee. Her father’s death, the breaking up of the valley 
home, losses that ate hideously into their estate, finally her 
job—all that she could take as it came, life’s chance. But 
four walls and the Woolworth Tower, half glimpsed through 
the office window—when beyond, far out in the Genesee, 
harvests were high and the whole roll of the valley land ripe 
with frosted tang of grape and cider—it was hard, a real 
fight to stick it. Then the letter, totally unexpected, had 
come to her from Brentwood. She’d thank the Rawleys 
forever, cousins though they were. Horses no end, long 
tramps in the stubble fields, plain downright living again 
in the glorious air of the hills! And Alan —— 


MORROW the round of old-fashioned gayety would end 
with the races at Thorpington. He would ride of course. 
Betty glanced at the white cluster of flowers in her lapel and 
then over the sweep of countryside rolling away before her. 
It had not been so very long that she had known him, yet 
mornings at the jumps in the schooling paddocks, long 
afternoons in the saddle together, dances each evening in 
the great hall at Brentwood—again the dimple flashed to 
view as she swung forward on the pommel with a sharp 
little pat at her horse’s wither. Yes, Betty Cam- 
eron had looked upon one man in Virginia and 
found him good. 

Vividly she recalled the day she had first come 
here with Alan. They had met that afternoon. He 
had shown her the view from this point casually 
enough. Then, noting the effect of its beauty upon 
her, 4 had gone on, peopling the slopes about 
them with the historic events of the past —cavalry 
raidsin’61, Fairfax at his hunting lodge, Brents and 
Seymours, Carters and Peytons, a white-queued, 
Anglo-Saxon train of them in silver buckles and 
crest-hilted swords— Lambert for the moment had 
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1gh Ongar 


By CLIFTON LISLE 








I/ustrations by H.°f.-Mowat 





almost forgotten the girl at his side in the enthusiasin 
of his picture. Though he did not say so, they were 
bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, those figures of 
older days, touc hed with the halo of romance. 

The girl was smiling still as she recalled him stand- 
ing there beside her, blond and slim, when the sound 
of hoof beats came to her, thudding dully on the mold. 

The newcomer rounded the bend. It was not Alan. 
“Halloo, there! I say, Miss Cameron, what luck!”’ He 
drew rein and backed in the bushes to let her pass. 

“Mr. Hughes! Of all people! Why, I thought 
you'd Ks 

“Got this nag and came out on the chance, you 
know. Jove, it’s good to find you.” 

“Thanks.” Betty turned toward him in her saddle 
“But isn’t it really foolish for you to ride a strange 
horse, with the race tomorrow and everything?” 





ARDLY.” The man laughed. “TI never think of 
it till I face the starter. That’s how I manage 
to win. Right now I —— 

“IT think you're boasting right now.” The girl's laugh- 
ter fell sweetly on his ears. ‘‘ But seriously, oughtn’ t 
you to be careful? Alan Lambert once told me — 

“Lambert? At High Ongar?” Hughes glanced 
suddenly toward the girl. ‘He rides a bers I think, 
in the Brentwood?”’ 

“Yes, Loyal Legion. He told me that every race 
took a lot of thinking from him—beforehand, you 
know. He’s just got to be careful, with that wound in 
his head. It was touch and go in the war, Grace 
Rawley told me.” 

“Ah, I didn’t know. How did it happen?” 

“He got hit from a plane. He'd a dreadful tin 
for a while, but it’s all right now of course.” Un- 

consciously, Betty’s hand slipped toward her pocket. Thi 
wilted daisies were still there. 

‘Lucky boy to ride again. They tell me he’s a Jehu on thi 
turf. Ever happen to see his mount, Loyal Legion, face the 
sticks?” 

Chatting, the pair rode down the ride, the forest lying 
warm and glowing all about them in the twilight. 

Half an hour later Betty pointed ahead. ‘“Isn’t that 
great? Let’s canter.” She jammed her hat tighter and 
spurred forward. 

As she swept from him, her companion smiled. He'd 
found out precisely what he had come out to learn. The gir! 
had talked as much as he could wish of Lambert and his 
horse. Hughes had a plan of his own for the Brentwood 
Point-to-Point; the gir had played into his hand. 

Mr. Rawley’s coach was standing at the door as Betty 
and Alec Hughes came up after leaving their horses at tlic 
stables. With joking and laughter, the guests were being 
helped down over the wheel. 

Mr. Rawley, unwinding himself from the driving apron, 
gave the reins to the groom and twisted free of his great- 
coat before clambering off the box. “There we are! How d 
you like it, girls, eh? Take 'em away, Patrick, 
the beauties! Hello, there, Betty, you rascal. 
Spurned us again, didn’t you? And I keeping the 
box seat all special too!” 

He shooed them into the house, his good- 
natured face beaming with pleasuire. The four-in- 
hand had gone jolly well, no shirking this time 
from old off-leader Boniface. That meant he'd 
handled the ribbons pretty well himself. The door 
swung wide as he sang for tea and Mother Rawley. 

It was not long after the scattering from tea when 
Alec Hughes, dinner-coated, sleek-sho tec 
tothelibrary. A light stood ina parchm ! 
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candlestick upon the desk, its rays absorbed by the deep 
tone of the mahogany. Casually, the man wandered round 
the room, glancing at the warm-tinted coaching prints adorn- 
ing the walls. If all went well, if only he could be sure the 
gir! had told him the truth 

\ crisp rustle of silk warned him, and he turned as his 
sister, Maris, entered. ‘’Lo, Alec. Sitting in a corner by 
your lonesome?” Her voice was tuned admirably to the 
un ertainty of the shadows. 

‘It’s all right, Maris”; he pulled forward a chair. ‘‘We’ve 
the place to ourselves.” 

She fluffed out her dress. ‘‘ Now, my dear, for business! 
What did you learn this afternoon? Talk, would she?” 

‘Not a went deal, except about him. But the course? 
Yo u saw it all? 

“Yes. All the way round. Usual thing, except for the 
water jump. That’s as mean as they said it would be. I 
thought I’d be seasick for sure, going over on their silly old 
coach. Fancy, grown people too—and a garage full of per- 
fectly good cars all the while. What did you find out?” 

Hughes related his attempt at pumping the Cameron 
girl. He knew his job well. A fortnight before he and his 
sister had come to the Rawleys from Canada. They had 
brought their horse, St. Elmo, to enter the Brentwood. The 
little game had had its real beginning, back in summer, 
when Maris had put in a month at Lake Placid, unlatching 
the door of friendship with the key of chance acquaintance. 

The Rawleys, good-natured, easy-going and rich, had 
proved a ready prey to her bait. Her brother had’ been 
introduced, his reputed ability at cross-country work win- 
ning instant approval from the enthusiastic Virginians. The 
invitation to Brentwood and the entry of St. Elmo at Thor- 
pington had followed as a matter of course. 


H' JGHES smiled now at the childlike gullibility of his host. 
‘So that’s where we stand. She talked enough about Alan 
Lambert to fill a book, regular nursery stuff. Listen, Maris.”’ 
Hughes bent forward. ‘It’s too late for us to lose now. 
We've just got to. While you’ve been playing round with 
the men here, looking for leads, I’ve seen to the bets. Know 
what we hold right now? Thirty thousand dollars and no 
stakes down. These fellows don’t do that. Just count on 
every man paying his losses. Funny part is, they do it too.” 

The girl leaned forward, resting her chin in the cup of her 
hands, her elbows on her knees, her lips beginning to move. 
So low did she speak that her brother could barely hear her. 
Yet he did not interrupt. Maris had been the whip and spur 
of their initiative through more than one shady deal. 
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“It’s clearing, Alec,’’ she went on intensely. 
“T can see it shaping. Listen: Point one, the 
Brentwood Plate nets us thirty thousand, if we 
win, bets and all; maybe more. Point two, we’ve 
round five hundred odd—between us—to pay the 
same if we lose—five hundred dollars and a good 
horse we can’t sell.” 
“*We might, down here, you know.” 

“How can we for what he’s worth, getting him 
as we did? So we've a field of six to consider. 
Chicester,”’ she checked them off; ‘“‘he’s rotten; 
Olney, too heavy; Smith, local talent, but his 
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“But, Maris, that’s not our game at all, you 
know. This Lambert fellow’s all right; decent as 
you please. But Bainbridge—ugh ! As badas 
He leaned back in his chair, staring at his sister, 
then slipped a handkerchief from his sleeve and 
passed it over his ‘40 

“Wait! We can hit him where it’ll hurt most 
that way—hit him hard. He’s in love with the 
girl, isn't he? She’s the same, you said. Don't 
you see? We'll pull the strings a bit, and she'll 
find she doesn’t feel quite so eager as she did. 
That’s all, and it’s easy. Do you suppose for one 








horse was beaten badly by Sun-Kist. That’s 

three down. Carter, I doubt if he knows much of ’chasing. 
Second time up, he told me. That leaves Lambert and his 
Loyal Legion. He’s the only one between us and dy 

“And thirty thousand dollars velvet.” 

“Yes. That’s point three—you and Alan Lambert. We'll 
count the horses even, on the chance. So it’s down to the 
riders. In the race or’’—she glanced toward him slowly— 
“before it.”’ 


Be  . angeed But I can’t very well poison his soup, you 
know, or drop him in the lake tonight. After all, we’re 
at a house party, not in the movies.” 

“That doesn't alter my little point three. The race and 
the money are between you and Lambert. To be sure of it, 
we must win before the start. Why, the girl gave you the 
cards herself this afternoon, if you’d wits to play 'em.” 

“Oh, his wound? But that’s all right now. He got hit in 
the head during the war; hero stuff. Been riding for a year 
now and never had a 

“That’s not what you said the first time.” 

Hughes stirred uneasily. ‘‘I tell you she told me nothing 
more than that. If you’d only explain your plans vd 

“His relapse, silly. She told you he’d been troubled with 
that head of his after he got home, didn’t she? Frora 
sounds and things? Even fainted once when a kid swung a 
policeman’s rattle too close.”’ 

“But this is a race. He's fit as a fiddle and he’s not 
going to ~ 

““Remember Charley Bainbridge?”’ 














The girl swung to- 


‘ward him suddenly. 


“Oh, I say! That’s a different thing altogether.” 

“They called it shell shock, didn’t they? Seems to me 
they might as well have called it what’s a good deal nearer 
the truth. The girl in that affair is still out on his father’s 
place on Long Island, while they’re trying to hush it up.” 


minute he'll ride hard or even enter the race at all, 
if we hit him with that at the right time? He’ll not; he’s one 
of these high and mighty, solemn old owl kind of an F. F. V. 
He thinks women aren’t Seren: Virginia tradition, that line.” 

“But there’s only tonight.” 

“Half an hour’ll do. Just have to tangle him up till after 
tomorrow. Now, for your part; get it straight. You know 
the little room they’ve got there back of the library at 
Lambert’s—sort of a dont Well; it’s got a big screen in it, 
covered with hunting prints pasted on. Ask the Cameron 
girl in there after supper. I'll be on the lookout in there 
with somebody else. She’ll have to overhear what I’m say- 
ing, and believe me, it’ll be a mouthful. Overheard that 
way, it’ll fetch her a smacker. Just a line or so about our 
friend Bainbridge, a few sad remarks about our host, the 
admirable Alan, and his wound. Enough of what may have 
happened to him already in the matter of the ladies.’’ She 
laughed and went on: ‘At least, it'll cramp his style for a 
day or two. I can see that poor child shrivel up in her shell 
of pride and ask no questions.” 


H!’’ SAID the brother alertly. ‘‘I begin to see. A chance 
to poison the romance and send Lambert into the race 

in a rage.” 
“Exactly. And 





” There was a rustle at the doorway 
and the girl rose quickly but with perfect composure to 
greet her hostess: ‘‘Good evening, Mrs. Rawley. We're 
just admiring your prints. Stunning, aren’t they?” 

That same evening, some five good miles away, Alan 
Lambert, knee-deep in straw, stood beside Loyal Legion in 
his stall, rubbing the bay ’chaser’s throat. Sheeted and sur- 
cingled snugly, the thoroughbred reached out his shapely 
neck in answer, now and again raising his muzzle until it 
pushed at his ‘master’s cap or rested lightly on his shoulder. 


(Continued on Page 144) 





THEN HUGHES SWUNG SLIGHTLY 
IN A WHIRLWIND SPURT 





THAT 


TOOK ALAN OFF HIS GUARD 


FORWARD ON ST. ELMO’S NECK AND DROVE TO THE LEAD 
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breeze from the 
southwest and the warm 
sun flooding down, shin- 
ing on the peach trees and 
on the clothesline in the 
back yard—a day that 
made Janet Seymour glad 
to be alive. 

She had been up since 
daybreak, in and out of 
the house, busy with 
Henry’s clothes, and now 
they hung on the line, 
soaking up warmth from 
the sun and cleanliness 
from the fresh air. A 
long row of coats and 
trousers and vests flapped 
in the little breeze from 
the southwest, empty 
semblances of Henry. She 
smoothed a creased leg 
and examined it sternly 
and smoothed out what 
might have been an in- 
cipient moth trace, but 
proved to be only a bit of 
chalk dust. She brushed 
it with careful fingers. 

The trousers were 
Henry’s Sunday ones and 
the chalk dust came from 
the blackboard in the 
Sunday-school room. 
Henry was superintend- 
ent of St. Andrew’s Sun- 
day school. He had been 
superintendent for fifteen 
years—since two years 
before their marriage. 


HE rubbed the bit of 
dust thoughtfully and 
looked up at the sun; the 
line between her eyes 
- came from the brightness 
of the sun and not from 
discontent or worry. She 
did not ask anything bet- 
ter of life than just this— 
sunshine and a fresh wind 
for the semiannual airing 
of Henry’s clothes. 

The row of garments 
stretched from her down 
the yard as far as the 
peach trees and she went 
down the line slowly, 
shaking out the sleeves 
and pockets and hum- 
ming to herself a little new tune that the chil- 
dren were singing yesterday. It was not a 
Sunday tune and she had rebuked them when 
they sang at the top of their voices, but it had iy 
a catchy rhythm and melody and she hummed 
it to herself as she went down the line. 

Just as she reached the peach trees she 
stopped; her fingers had encountered a little 
stiffness in the lining of Henry’s coat—along the 
lower edge—his Sunday coat. She poked at it 
and loosened something and pushed it up toward 
a hole in the bottom of the pocket. 

The edge of a card appeared in the hole and 
she drew it up with a little frown. She tucked 
it in her dress absently, her fingers examining 
the hole and pulling at a bit of thread that came away easily. 
She dropped it with a click of annoyance—nothing but chain- 
stitch! Henry paid sixty-five for the suit—and the ends of 
the seams not even fastened! 


HE moved on to the peach tree and sat down. The sun 

filtering through the leaves made shadowy patterns on 
her lifted face; the peaches were beginning to redden; they 
would be ripe in a little while. The soft furry sides gave her 
a feeling of sensuous content. She would put up at least a 
dozen cans and there would be plenty to give away. It was 
a part of Janet’s pride that there was always plenty to give 
away. 

Her eyes left the branches and rested contentedly on 
Henry’s clothes, swaying and shaking in the breeze. They 
were something more than mere empty semblances to her. 
She liked to watch them sway and flap and fill in the 
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“I must get luncheon.” He did not reply; 
ONSCITECHCE One was staring at something on her lap; he reached 
a stiff hand, his lips half set. 


By JENNETTE LEE 


I/ustrations by Edward L. Chase 


breeze—not only because they were getting a good airing, 
but because they were so like Henry. She saw Henry moving 
in them, working for her and the children; walking to and 
from the bank twice a day. He never spared himself. It 
was only where she was concerned that the best must be 
had—in the kitchen, outside help when she needed it; clothes 
better than she could afford. Henry would go without 
himself, if necessary—but she must have the best. 

But Henry was never shabby. She eyed the line 
approvingly. He always looked well. She did not 
see how he managed it, and she had given over try- 
ing to understand. But she glowed a little in the 
comfortable sense of Henry’s thrift. A new car stood 
in the barn. Henry bought it last week. He would 
have his license tomorrow. 

She got up and went over to the improvised 
garage and rolled open the door. The new car 
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HE TURNED A LIT- 
TLE ON THE STEP. 
‘“‘TOO BUSY, I SUP- 
POSE.’’ THERE WAS 
A HINT OF HARD- 
NESS IN HIS VOICE 


glimmered at her in the 
dusk. It was not a cheap 
car. Henry had waited — 

he had walked twice a day 
to keep it from being a 
cheap car. She moved 
over to it and opened the 
door. She liked the 
smooth sense of weig!it 
the heavy door gave her, 
and the shining glass and 
upholstered softness. 
After a minute she 
stepped up intoit. Son 

thing white on the rug 
caught ‘her eye and she 
bent and picked it up--a 
small card covered with 
figures in Henry’s fine, 
close hand. She turned 
it over; it was the card 
from the lining of his 
coat; it must have fallen 
from her dress as she bent 
over in stepping up into 
the car. She examined it 
idly and wondered 
whether he had missed it. 
Lucky she found it! 
There were dates by the 
figures—the last one yes- 
terday. She leaned back 
in the comfortable seat, 
wondering a little what 
Henry had been doing 
with money yesterday 

Sunday. The springs and 
padded cushions gave her 
a sense of well-being and 
slowly her eyes closed. 





HEN she opened 

them she started 
and smiled. Henry stood 
holding the door, his foot 
on the running board. 
She rubbed her eyes. 

He laughed and 
climbed in beside her. 
“Caught in the act!” 

“‘I went to sleep,’’ she 
admitted. 

“Pretty nice place to 
sleep— pretty comfort- 
able car!” He laughed 
again and put his arm 
along the back of the seat 
and drew her to him. She 
rested against him. She 
knew Henry was pleased. 
She wondered how long 
she had slept. She must 
go in and get luncheon. 

“What time is it?” 
“Early; I came home a little after twelve.” 
he 


She looked down at the card and picked it up. 
“‘T found it in your coat.’’ She held it out. 

He took it almost roughly. “It was not there 
this morning,” he said. 


HE looked out at the clothes flapping in the 
wind. ‘ Did you need it this morning?”’ 
“T got along.”” The tone was casual. 
“It was in the lining, slipped down—your 
Sunday coat.”” Her dark face was drowsy with 
sleep. She regarded him eg 7 y 

He bent and kissed the half-parted lips. Glad you found 
it, Janet.” He put the card in his pocket. He was smiling 
now, wholly at ease. “Suppose I drive down and get the 
children —bring them home.” He stepped onto the running 
board. 

“You can’t—without a license.” 

He laughed and patted his pocket. 

“Did you get it?” Her face glowed. 

“I got it.’”’ He was proud and contented, master 
of her and of the car and of all the highways of the 
state of Ohio. 

The rest of the day was filled with excitement — 
momentous trying out of the car; fear of Henry’s 
driving and pride in it. He was a hero in thigseyes 
of his family; no one ever drove a car before, 


recalled the card as it lay in her pre saw 











It was not till Janet was falling asleep she © 
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Henry’s face looking down at it, and the last date beside the 
figures. It was stamped on her brain—the fifteenth. That 
was yesterday, she thought drowsily. What had Henry been 
doing with money yesterday—on Sunday? Oh, yes, of course! 
The question laughed itself away—the collections in church 
and Sunday school. No rest for him, even on Sundays. She 
must remember to mend the hole in his pocket. And she fell 
asleep. 

And beside her Henry Seymour lay, looking before him in 
the darkness. He knew he would not sleep for hours. He 
put out an arm and encircled the quiet shoulders. He 
wanted to feel her nearness. 

There had been an awkward moment there in the garage. 
Ile drew a deep breath—she was not likely to guess! His 
arm on the shoulders tightened. No one would guess, and 
Janet would be the last. More likely Colonel Dole—or 
Tait. No; Dole was a fool. But Ambrose Tait! There 
was a Sunday morning last summer when he had leaned 
forward, peering at the money on the plate as if he could not 
believe his eyes. But Tait could not question the teller of 
the City National Bank. In the darkness Henry’s mouth 
sct in a little grim line of satisfaction. He had not played the 
game for fifteen years for nothing—or to be caught now! 


E LAY with the grim look on his face. Let them get a 

better man if they could! He knew and they knew what 
his name stood for. There would be a good many empty 
pews in St. Andrew’s next Sunday morning, if it were not for 
Henry Seymour, erect and unimpeachable, on the left of the 
middle aisle. The figures on the little card were only a per- 
centage—for his name and time. The percentage would 
have to stop—ought to have stopped long ago. They had 
not needed it for years now—the little fiddling sums each 
week—only he’d got the habit! He smiled in the darkness. 
That was it—just a bad habit. Well, he’d get the habit of 
paying back—that was what he had kept the card for; it 
held a record of every cent he had “borrowed.” ‘Fool not to 
have looked in the lining this morning when he searched 
hurriedly. 

But » at had not guessed. He drew the sleeping shoulder 
closer. His lips touched her hair. There was nothing in the 
world he would not do for Janet. He would sell his soul for 
her—he wondered how much his soul was worth! He was 
sleepy now, his mind at rest. 
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Ra would begin to pay back Sunday. ‘‘Amen!” he said 
aloud. 

She stirred dreamily. ‘‘ What is it, Henry?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

“a thought I heard you speak.” 

‘No; you dreamed it, I guess.” 

“Perhaps I did.’’ She smiled and slept again, her head on 
his shoulder. 

It was when she was mending the hole in the pocket next 
day that she first knew—became sure. She stared at it 
wabeliavine, She could not have told how or when the 
suspicion touched her; it seemed to her she knew 
it all in a minute. One minute she suspected noth- 
ing, the next she knew! 

Perhaps in. the hours of sleep, while Henry Sey- 
mour was explaining so carefully to himself that it 
was only a percentage—perhaps then it filtered 
through to her. But of this Janet had no glimpse; 
only the sudden, final pang when she knew. 

There might have been a dozen suspicions ignored 
in the past; she could not tell; she felt only as if the 
fatal card had burned a hole down through the lin- 
ing of Henry’s coat into her own soul. 

She put her hands to her head, pushing back the hair, 
staring at something. She saw herself the first year they 
were married—she was wearing her new chambray and a 
new hat—Easter morning. She stood by the vestry door, 
waiting for Henry while he counted the money on the plate. 
He took up a handful and put it in his pocket and turned. 
How he had laughed out suddenly, high and shrill, not a bit 
like Henry’s laugh. But she had no suspicion; and no 
suspicion when he laid a crackling new bill on the plate and 
explained that he was making change. She shivered now, 
looking blankly at the coat in her lap. He had given her 
some of the change next morning to pay the laundress he 
insisted on her having. Of course that was why he needed 
change—to leave for the laundress. He explained it casually 
when he handed her the money. He need not have ex- 
plained! 

She put the coat from her as if it scorched her. 

Thief and hypocrite! She could have loved a thief, a man 
who took his own where he found it and stood up to it. But 
superintendent of the Sunday school, treasurer of the 
church. She felt a little sick and her hands were cold. 
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Her dark, smooth face, as she sat staring before her, had 
something countrified and humble in its dazed look. It had 
been considered a step up in the world for Henry Seymour 


when he married her; she knew that. But for herself she 
had never had any pride. Her pride was all in her husband, 
making his way unaided—pride in him and in the children 
who had such a father. A dozen confirmations of her fear 
rushed in on her. How had she been so blind! She covered 
her eyes. The church would have to know—everybody 
would know. She shivered. If she could earn money, save 
money, put it in the collection plate each Sunday! What 
could she save or earn? How much did the figures 
on the card come to? She tried to think, but her 
head ached. If she put money in the plate every 
Sunday, Henry would be taking 

She threw the thought from her and stood up. It 
sickened her—all those men in black coats and the 
women in Easter hats, looking at the minister quiet 
and still in the stained-glass light. Henry’s face at 
the end of the pew reticent and grave. 

A horn was sounding from the back of the house. 
She put her hands quickly to her ears. Then she 
took them down; she went to the screen door and 
looked out. The new car was coming out of the garage, 
Henry at the wheel, his face eager in his new toy. 

She saw the bees circling about the peach trees. Henry 
was tooting the horn and smiling to her. She felt suddenly 
very lonely. How did people pray—not merely mumble, but 
pray, when they needed to? 

She turned back into the room. 


E CALLED to her at the side door; then he honked and 
waited—and called again. He prolonged the call, making 
it pulse a little. He liked the sense of his new voice, his finger 
on a valve honking gently. A sense of extended power ran 
from the honk up into his arms and down into his legs. He 
could run and not be weary, walk and not faint—with a 
six-cylinder attachment! He smiled at the thought; the 
familiar words made a kind of chant in his mind: Run and 
not be weary, walk and not faint. 
He leaned back in the car and honked gently and per- 
sistently. Power came to a man like that! Saving and 
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IT’S NEVER SEEMED SO VERY BAD, WHAT I’VE BEEN DOING, TILL JUST LATELY’”’ 





WILLIAM HARPER DEAN 


ENEATH the great dome of the Invalides France 

entombed the dust of Napoleon; in the Arc de 
Triomphe is enshrined the great heart of Gam- 
betta; in Saint Paul’s crypt Lord Nelson sleeps 
in the hollowed mainmast of the French flagship 
| which yielded to his thundering guns at Aboukir. 
But where else than in America rest the ashes of a people’s 
hero in the tomb of his own planning, on the grounds of his 
own estate, standing today almost precisely as he left it more 
than a century ago? 

The home which General and Mrs. Washington occupied 
for forty years, and which for one hundred and sixteen 
years was owned and occupied by a Washington, exists in 
well-nigh absolute detail as the General last saw it and would 
have maintained it had his body, like his soul, lived on. 

Thousands of pilgrims to Mount Vernon-on-the-Potomac 
seem incapable of realizing that for all the stately beauty 
of the estate, not one improvement greets the eye. Its 
guardians have fulfilled no obligation so faithfully as that 
summed up in the parting injunction of Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham, first regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, for sixty-three years now the keepers of 
our national shrine. When in 1874 Miss Cunningham re- 
signed, she said in her farewell address: 


Ladies, the home of Washington is in your charge; see to it that 
you keep it the home of Washington. Let no irreverent hand change 
it; no vandal hands desecrate it with the fingers of progress. Those 
who go to the home in which he lived and died wish to see in what 


he lived and died. Let one spot in this grand country of ours be 


saved from change. Upon you rests this duty. 

This frail little lady from South Carolina, the “Southern 
Matron,”’ by whose efforts Mount Vernon was saved from 
the ignominy of decay, seemed to have felt the call to this 
task no less clearly than the Maid of Orleans heard her 
summons to arms for France. Then-the mansion, grounds 
and outbuildings of Mount Vernon were fast yielding to 
man’s neglect and the assault of the elements. Benson J. 
Lossing, after his last visit to the estate in 1857, wrote: 


Alas! how changed now is the aspect of that ancient entrance to 
Mount Vernon. Stately trees are near as in the days of old, but the 
voices of labor are heard no more. All is silence and desolation, 
except when the bird sings, the squirrel chirps, or the echo of the 
huntsman’s gun startles the solitary pedestrian, for the road, filled 
or gullied by the winds and rains, is scarcely passable for beast or 
vehicle. The old lodges, where once rang the merry 
laugh of children, are utterly deserted, and fast falling 
into hopeless decay; and all around them a thick forest 
stands, where the wheat, the corn and the tobacco 
once bloomed. 


Exploiters Meet Rebuff 


PHOTOGRAPH of the mansion taken a 

year after Lossing’s visit shows the roof of 
the east portico sagging, braced between its rot- 
ting columns by crude scantlings, 
the entire structure sadly in need 
of repairs and paint. The lawns 
show worn and weedy. 

Mount Vernon’s condition in- 
deed was something which its 
owner, John Augustine Washing- 
ton, was unable to remedy; he was 
not in position to bear the financial 
burden of its upkeep. Foreseeing 
the irreparable ruin of the estate, 
this last private owner had offered 
it to the United States Govern- 
ment. The offer was declined. His 
father, too, had offered it to the 
Government, with like result. 

Then the last owner turned to 
Virginia, the General’s native 
state. Virginia too declined. A 
syndicate, eager to exploit the 
home of Washington for private 
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gain, offered the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for the mansion, outbuildings and two hundred acres 
of the original property. This Mr. Washington indignantly 
refused. It seemed as though Mount Vernon were doomed. 

Then it was that Miss Cunningham conceived the idea of 
rescuing the old home for the people of the nation. Fired 
with that zeal which inspired the Crusaders, this lady, an 
invalid, made her first appeals for funds with which to pur- 
chase the property in 1853. Edward Everett, Unitarian 
minister, statesman and patriot, caught the spark of her 
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enthusiasm and personally toured the country as far west 
as St. Louis, sounding the call. Three years later the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union was chartered under 
the laws of Virginia. 

At the end of another two years the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars had been contributed by thirty-three states 
and the Sandwich Islands, and this, with interest, had been 
paid to Mr. Washington for the mansion, outbuildings and 
two hundred acres of the original estate. Little Rhode Island 
stood third among the states in per-capita contributions. 
Washington Irving made the largest individual subscription, 
five hundred dollars. Thus the women of America rescued 
Mount Vernon. 

After the purchase money had been paid, the association 
still had twenty thousand dollars in its treasury, and through 
the courtesy of Mr. Washington the necessary work of 
repair and restoration was begun by July, 1859. Upton 
Herbert, a Virginian of the Washington and Fairfax families, 
was placed in charge of Mount Vernon as superintendent. 
The wharf was strengthened and a steamboat leased, which 
brought visitors, who paid, as now, the entrance fee of 
twenty-five cents. A new roof was put upon the mansion, 


Self-Protected During Civil War 


HEN over the country burst the flames of civil war. The 

Government took possession of the Mount Vernon boat, 
by this act cutting off the association’s means of self-support. 
Realizing the moral effect which would be exerted by the 
presence of women at Mount Vernon during such a crisis, 
Miss Cunningham, who late in 1860 had gone to her South 
Carolina plantation to care for her mother, induced her 
two secretaries, both Northern women, to go to Mount 
Vernon and remain there until she should return. These 
ladies, with the superintendent, Mr. Herbert, remained in 
charge throughout that trying period. 

For a time after she went to her South Carolina 
home in 1860, Miss Cunningham administered the 
affairs of Mount Vernon by letter. At her request 
that the commanders of both armies would protect 
the home and grave of Washington, General Scott 
and General Lee at once issued orders that no 
armed soldiers should enter Mount Vernon’s gates. 
And throughout the four years of civil warfare the 
estate stood self-protected—the only neutral ground 
in the country. 

When it was no longer possible to receive letters 
from the regent, those in charge at Mount Vernon 
were subject to the supervision and advice of an 
executive committee of vice regents, appointed to 
serve until the regent’s return, ‘‘ with full power to 
make and conclude arrangements as they deem 
expedient for the future.’’ The chairman of this 
committee was the vice regent for Delaware; the 
other members were the vice regents for Pennsy]l- 
vania, Indiana, New York, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and the District of Col- 
umbia. : 

During this memorable period the 
work of restoration was practically at 
a standstill, for funds were well-nig) 
unobtainable. Of the two hundred 
acres acquired by the association, one 
hundred and seventy-five were dea: 
property, yielding little more than 
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THE QUAINT OLD ROOMY 
KITCHEN, EQUIPPED WITH 
VESSELS OF CONTEMPORA- 
NEOUS DESIGN, OWES ITS 
FAITHFUL RESTORATION 
TO NEW YORK STATE 
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Mount Vernon—the home of Washington—stands on this hundred and ninety-first anniversary of his birth well-nigh exactly as it did when he left it. 
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I’M NOT WILD. 





THE GIRL: 





THE CHARACTERS—Bossy, the Boy; 
Jost, the Girl; MOTHER and FATHER. 


THE TIME—Always. About three o'clock, a 
morning in August. 


THE PLACE—A corner section of the living 
room of a good house in a small American city. 
The room shows that the passion for interior decoration has not 
entirely passed it by and that a comfortable amount of money 
has been spent in doing what other people are doing. It is the 
average prosperous living room of its average occupants, where 
their average lives have left no impression. 

Moonlight comes through the two long windows and lights the 
room with a white glow, still and expectant. 


(THE Boy, who lies asleep on the couch, is in shadow. After a 
moment a GIRL, wearing a long cape and carrying a soft 
basket on her arm, comes cautiously up to one of the windows 
on the terrace outside and quietly manipulating the lock 
opens the window. THE Boy lifts his head a little, then puts 
it down, watching. THE GIRL comes in, closes and locks the 
window and goes to the hall door. She is slender and strong. 
The bobbed hair and indefinite little nose give her rather a 
pert and piquant style. She puts her hand on the knob to 
open the door. 


Tue Boy: Hist! 

THE GirL (jumping violently): Mercy! What are you 
doing there? 

THE Boy: Waiting to give you a tip. 

THE GirL: What about? 

THE Boy (with a slow, dry speech which at times resembles 
a growl): They’re on the warpath. You've done it once too 
often. Much telephoning by mother from eleven o’clock 
on—and much snorting by father. Why the dickens didn’t 
you come home at a decent time? It’s after two now. 

THE Girv: It’s three. Where did mother telephone? 

Tue Boy: Every place she could think of—to the country 
club and most of your friends. 

THE GirL: Makes me sick. 

Tue Boy: What you got there? 

THE GirL: My bathing suit. 

THE Boy: Oh, yes. Every time father ran out of copy he 
went back to that. You're in for a hot one. 

Tue Gyrt_: Makes me tired! 

THE Boy: What have you cooked up to tell ’em? 

THE Girt (coming a little away from the door): \'ve been 
thinking all the way home,. why should I fix up anything just 





I’M STRAIGHT. 


What They Think 
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I’M HONEST. 








eA Play in One Act 
By 
RACHEL CROTHERS 
I/ustrations by William Meade Prince 


to please their ideas? The way mother and father make you 
lie is the limit. We only went for a perfectly marvelous 
motor ride in this perfectly divine moonlight after the party, 
and then we thought it would be heavenly to go in the pool 
once more—just because it was this priceless moonlight; 
and so we did. 

war Boy (pushing himself up to a half-sitting position): 

o? 

THe Grr (frankly): Jimmie and Marth and Louis 
and me, of course, and then we were starting and Marth 
got into the pantry and brought out food, and we had it 
there by the pool, after we got dressed—and it was great. 

THE Boy: Well, this time is going to be a blow- 
out. They're foaming at the mouth, both of ’em. 
I’ve never seen 'em as bad as this. What you 
goin’ to do? 

THE GIRL (with a shrug): D’know. 

THE Boy: Seems to me you might have had 
sense enough in your bean to keep out of another 
one. 

THE GirL: You're a nice one to talk! 

Tue Boy (from the superior standpoint of a 
man of eighteen): A girl can’t get away with stuff 
like thet —chasin’ round all night. Why do you 
try it: 
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LIVED A LITTLE. 
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I KNOW A THING OR 





_ THE GIRL (with rising indignation): Oh, a 
girl—a girl—a girl! As if that made any dif- 


ference! I’m a human being and just as free 

as father and mother are. I’m not always 

ragging them about what they ought and ought 

not to do. 

THE Boy: Wouldn't you like to though? 

THE GIRL (dropping into one of the chairs): Gosh, wouldn't 
I! Just once—just once to let loose and get it all out of my 
system. 

THE Boy: I'd like to shoot a few at dad—square in 
the eye—just exactly what I like about him and what | 
don't. 

THE Grr: I know! I’m so sick of hearing my faults 
and pretending that they haven’t got any I can hardly 
stand it. 

Tue Boy: If I could just once let him know that I’m on 
to him, I could listen to his favorite remarks about my char- 
acter with a little more equanimity. (Josie giggles.) Shut 
up. They’re not quiet for the night yet. I think they're 
laying for you at the top of the stairs. You'd better beat it up 
the back way, and I'll make a noise down here to bring ‘em 
down. Get into bed and say you were there all the time. 
Persuade ‘em they’ve had a temporary delusion of the 
optic nerve. 

THE GirR-: I won't! Why should I? 

THE Boy: You'll know when they hop on to you. There's 
talk about sending you away. 

THE GiRL: What! 

THE Boy: That was Dad's brilliant suggestion. Away 
anywhere—out of this rotten town with its rotten associa- 
tion. (Waving his arms.) 

THE GiRL: He didn’t! 

THE Boy: Sure, he did! 

THE GIRL: What did mother say? 

THE Boy: Mother blubbered, and then they 
got on their favorite topic—whose fault it is the, 

ave such rotten children; and a pleasant evening 
was had by all. 

THE GirL: Where did he say he was going to 
send me? 

THE Boy: Oh, just away. (Waving his arms 
again.) He was too mad to get down to cases 
But he means it. This is not the everyday thing 
It’s come to a boil. Honest, Josie, you'd bette: 
dope out something to get yourself out of ,thi- 


. 


You're in deep. 
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WHY 


THE Girt: In? In what? What have I done? Just had 
some fun in a perfectly natural way. They've never had any 
fun in their whole lives themselves, and they don't expect 
nybody else to have any. 

THe Boy: Oh, I don't know. They must have been pretty 
levilish, buggy riding Sunday afternoons, 

THE Gtrv: Looking for wild flowers. Just because it’s 

ioonlight instead of daylight, mother thinks it’s wicked to 
¢ out in it. 

THE Boy: Loose! 

[HE GirL: Oh, yes; everything that’s fun is loose. It was 

1 cool and sweet and heavenly for words, and the hot, 

nelly old town had gone to bed, and nothing was out but us 
nd we simply fore. It was marvelous! Isn’t it ridiculous 
nd disgusting to have to come back and explain? And the 

orst of it is you can’t. No language in the human diction- 

y will make them see it the right way. 

THE Boy: Right you are! What's the use trying? They’re 
arents. They’re old. 

THe Girt: I know. Mother's fifty and dad's fifty-five. 
lsut they ought to have some idea of what’s going on in 
he world, and not still live in the dark ages. They’re all 

rong about—just about every bloomin’ thing they fuss 
bout. 

THE Boy: And the worst of it is you can’t tell ’em. Ifa 
icller could only talk it over, get it to ‘em that there is 
omething else in the world besides what they think! Dad’s 
ot so bad, you know. Men like him. He must be all right. 
if he just wasn’t so confounded sure that J’m always wrong. 
lhat’s what gets my goat. 

THE GirL: Mother’s all right too. 
the fact that J’m a woman too. 

THE Boy: A what? 

THE Gir_: Iam. I’m twenty. I know a great deal more 
ibout life as it actually is—now—this minute—than mother 
does; but she spends her time handing me out stuff to 
believe and laws to live by that have nothing to do with the 
case. She doesn’t know at all what I really believe and think 
and want; and there she is, sitting on a throne, waving a 
little stick to the old tune: I’m right because I’m your 
mother. If just once—just once—she'd say ‘Oh, I’m wrong 
and you're right.”’ 

THE Boy: You bet! If dad didn’t take it as a matter of 
religion that I ought to give him his chair. If once in a while 
he’d say ‘Here, Bob, you take it’—I’d be crazy about 
giving it to him. 


If she just could get 


THE BOY (with a slow, dry speech which at times resembles a growl): THEY’RE ON THE WARPATH. 
THE 
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DICKENS DIDN’T YOU COME HOME’ AT A DECENT 





THE Gir: Of course if they only could see, but they can’t. 
They haven’t lived. That’s what’s the matter with ’em. 

THE Boy: If he could only get it through his brain that 
I didn’t mean to smash the motor! Wouldn’t you think he’d 
know? I'ma great deal more sorry than he is. If he didn’t 
say so darned much about it himself I could tell him so. 

Tue Gir_: Of course. I just can’t talk things over with 
mother. She doesn’t know. She hasn’t lived. I s’pose she 
never had any beau but father; just married him 
and settled down, and there you are. Her ideas 
about love and divorce and things are too killing for 
words. I’m not going to have my life suppressed 
and ruined just because she doesn’t understand, 
and I’m just going to stand up and tell her so. 

THE Boy: Yes, you are. You haven’t got the 
nerve. Sst! They’re coming! 
[With one roll Bossy goes off the couch and under it. 

THE GIRL (standing up): Bobby, don’t bea 
dub. Get up! 


[Josie hesitates and then makes a quick dash behind = BW" 
one of the window curtains, concealing herself —->~* 
successfully. 


[After a moment MOTHER opens the hall door, pauses, switches 
on the light and comes into the room, hesitating and listening 
intensely. She is moderate and medium in her size, her 
coloring and her very being shaped and pigeonholed by her sur- 
roundings. The mild blue dressing gown is pleasantly be- 
coming to her agreeable face; and her indefinite hair, which 
is trying to curl, suggests a general distress. 


FATHER (from the hall, in sharp, determined tones): Is she 
there? 

MoTHER: No. 

FATHER (coming into the doorway): I told you so. He’s 
gone out after her then. They’re in cahoots. He knew all 
the time where she was. 

MortHeEr: I hope so. 

FATHER: You do? You hope he lied to me steadily for 
hours? 

MoTHER: Yes—if he knew where she is. 

FATHER: There you are! No wonder they lie. 

MoTHER: They don’t lie. 


[Rather 1 good-looking man at his best, FATHER’S dignity suf- 
fers a little from his bathrobe and flopping slippers and the lock 
of hair which stands erect instead of covering the bald spot. 
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FATHER: They don’t lie, don’t they? 

MortuH_er: No, they don’t. 

FATHER: No, they don’t! They just go on deceiving you 
and getting away with it, because you shut your eyes to it. 
You’re weak as water. I tell you I'm through. I'm not going 
to be made a fool of by my own children. 


MorTHER (not listening): You wouldn’t telephone any 
place again, would you? 

FATHER: Why in heaven’s name you can’t 
manage your own children, I don’t see. I man- 
age my business. 

MortHErR: Do you think Bobby has gone after 
her? 

FATHER: Nobody’s putting anything over on 
me, and if I can’t have the same law and order 
and decency in my own home it’s a—don’t you 
tell her? Don’t you tell her? 

MotTueEr: Tell her what? 

FATHER: Tell her what I say—that I won't 
have this kind of thing, that if she can’t live ac- 
cording to decent ideas, the way a decent, well- 
brought-up girl ought to live, I—she can’t live in 
this house? 

Moru_Er: Do you expect her to listen to that? 


[Sitting on the edge of a chair, thinking and listening. 


FATHER: Why wouldn’t I expect her to? 

MorH_Er: Did you listen to it when you were her age? 

FATHER: Certainly I did. Children had some respect for 
their parents when I was young. 

MoruHer: Qh, no, they didn’t. 
phone was going to ring. 

FATHER: What’s the matter with you? I sometimes 
think—it’s something in you that they get their looseness 
from. 

MorHeERr: I expect it is. 

FATHER: What! I don’t believe you try. You're not 
firm enough. If you’d kept at it, day in and day out since 
they were born, impressing the principles of right and wrong, 
how could they be the way they are? 

MorTHER: They’re just like everybody else’s children. 
Don’t forget that. ’ 

FATHER: Well, I won't have it. 
children. 


Listen! I thought the 


I want them like my 
I want them to show that they’re brought up in 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Our Social Ladder 


SHOTHING in this republic 
A} has been more burlesqued 

and respected, more jeered 
at and aspired to, more 
violently attacked and 
more passionately envied 
24) than that informal accolade 
me} termed “‘so- 
cial distinction.” People af- 
fect to scorn and make light 
of recognition by Society, 
and then contrive and plan 
and spend to attain it. The 
mechanic in the small : 
town—or if not he, certainly the mechanic’s wife or 
daughter—dreams of that golden time when wealth 
and prominence will bring about his election to the 
local country club. The wife of the Western million- 
aire, who has retired from active business and im- 
migrated to New York, yearns for the day when she 
will be bidden to certain homes on Fifth and Park 
avenues. 

There are no social strata in a republic, people 
will tell you. New York City, the ultimate goal of 
all the socially ambitious, has nearly six million 
inhabitants. Yearly, its newspapers devote more 
space to the entertainments and ceremonies of the 
few thousands of its residents whose names are in 
the Social Register than they do to the proceedings 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Newspapers print what the public in general 
wants to read. And the public in general—the 
“‘climber” who has taken a suite at the Ritz for the 
winter; the wife of the small merchant in her flat on 
the West Side; the shop girl in her hall bedroom in 
the Bronx—read these accounts of meretricious hap- 
penings with awe and a certain envy. Nor is this 
admiration and involuntary respect shown to Society 
peculiar to New York. It prevails wherever the 
population is sufficiently diversified for the forma- 
tion of more or less exclusive social circles. 

Society is America’s informal substitute for the 
nobility of the old monarchical world. And as 
nobility, once based upon birth and honorable liae- 
age, has come to be bestowed in current times for 
wealth, for intellect, for business acumen, so social 
distinction, once founded solidly on family and 
ancestry has come to rest on other and sometimes 
less creditable qualities. 

It is a far cry from the stately, patrician Society 
that New York knew in pre-Revolutionary times 
to the loose, rather indiscriminate social circle of 
today. It is almost as long a journey, if one meas- 
ures by change rather than the passage of years, 
from the dignified, exclusive set of blood and breed- 
ing that I knew in my girlhood. To members of the 
old régime, who valued names above notoriety and 
lineage above bank books, New York Society, as the 
average person uses the term today, is not com- 
posed to any great extent of either the socially 
elect or New Yorkers. 

“You are the first real New Yorker I have ever 
met! I had begun to believe there were none,” a 
woman told me recently. 





FROM A PORTRAIT BY F. WEBER 


«ts Sound and ‘Rotten Rungs 


By Mrs. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER 


I—When Blood and Breeding Were the Supreme Essentials 





Mrs. Fohn King Uan Rensselaer 


HE name of Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer is known to the 
immediate generation of society buds and beaus chiefly as a 
graceful gesture of the past. Yet less than half a century ago she was 
a dominant matron in an exclusive circle which only the elect could 
penetrate. 

The past to which she belongs is therefore recent; it is the past of 
yesterday only, thought of tenderly by our fathers and mothers, 
spoken of reverently as a poignant phase of their own ephemeral 


youth, one of their sweet-lavender memories. 


The Natives are Concealed 


HE was as thrilled at her discovery as a zoélogist 

who has stumbled upon a supposedly extinct 
species. Yet she was typical. In a city where a 
large proportion of the population was not born 
even in this hemisphere, to which immigrants from 
overseas and all of the forty-eight states come by 
the hundred thousand each year, her chances of 
méeting anyone who could boast of more than a ~ 
generation’s residence here were small indeed. 

Such would have been her experience in almost 
any of the nation’s great cities, whose population 
has doubled again and again in the last century. 

Fifty years ago New York was still a city, many 
of whose families had lived therein for two hundeed 
years or more. The unspectacular, exclusive social 

atherings of that day were directed and attended 
by lineal descendants of gentlefolk who had been 
sent to Nieuw Amsterdam by the government of the Nether- 
lands, not as immigrants, but as officers to administer the 
affairs of the colony. 

In the Society of today, the sons and grandsons of the 
leaders of a half century ago mingle only sparingly. The out- 
lander marvels that he can find so few natives of the 
city. They are here, but the roar and clamor and bluster 
conceals them. You can find them among the directors of 
historic corporations and banks; of mature civic and char- 
itable organizations; of clubs rich in tradi- 
tion. They live for the most part, not on 
upper Fifth Avenue, not in the great fash- 
ionable apartment houses rising on Park 
Avenue, but soberly and unspectacularly in 
homes owned by their fathers and frequently 
their fathers’ fathers. 

There they rear their children much as 
they themselves were reared, form their own 
dancing classes for the young and their own 














governor. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer is the founder of a blue-blooded organization 
called The Patriotic New Yorkers, and is a distinguished author. 
was born in New York, May 25, 1848, being a direct descendant of 
Maria De Peyster, one of the first white girls born in the New Amster- 
dam Colony, her father being a Dutch Schepen. A brother of Maria, 
named Abraham De Peyster, was one of the first mayors of New 
Amsterdam, his statue now standing in Bowling Green, and he pre- 
sented a bell to the Dutch church of the colony, which rang out for 
liberty in 1776, and for a century before that. 

Upon her paternal side Mrs. Van Rensselaer is a member of the 
noted King family that sent one Rufus King to the United States 
Senate and gave another of the same name to New York State as its 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer is the author of Crochet Lace, 1882; 
The Devil's Picture Books, 1887; Van Rensselaers of the Manor, 1889; 
The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta, 1899; New Yorkers of the 19th 
Century, 1899; History of Newport, 1905; Nonsuch Euchre and Other 
Games, 1907; and Prophetical, Educational and Playing Cards, 1913. 


unheralded entertainments for the mature. To them, the 
city is more than a continually growing monster with much 
future and little past. It is their home and has been for ten 
or more generations. It is filled with reminiscences, rich 
in legends of three centuries. These are the real New 
Yorkers. They are also the descendants of the first social 
group to be formed in what is now the. United States. 

Nieuw Amsterdam was sent over, literally piecemeal, 
from le pays bas, The Netherlands, and was assembled 
upon the toe point of Manhattan Island. Brick and tile for 
the houses; furniture, utensils, tools, machinery were ex- 
ported from The Netherlands and out of them the town was 
fashioned—a Dutch dorp, transplanted in sections across 
the Atlantic. 

The Dutch home authorities were equally systematic in 
selecting the human materials that were to compose the 
colony. The’men and women who came to the New Nether- 
land were not folk seeking liberty in a new land. That vip 
to be had at home. They were a cross section of the social 
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structure of Holland, the most enlightened 
nation of that day, sliced off and shipped 
overseas. Farmers, artisans, merchants 
there were, and with them came in ad- 
ministrative capacities persons who, in 
other than a republic, would have been of 
the nobility. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century many of 
these men and women of 
education and _ refinement 
had settled in Nieuw Am- 
sterdam. Their descendants 
are still here. While mem- 
bers of other colonies were 
still striving for a foothold in the wilderness, a 
handful «of brilliant women in what is now New 
York formed the first social circle in America. 
The names of the first leaders of American Society 
come down to us. Among them were: Cornelia 
Lubbertse De Peyster, Maria De Peyster Spratt, 
Anneke Jans Bogartus, Anne Lockermans Van 
Cortlandt, Maryje Jans Lockermans, Margaret 
Hardenbroeck Phillipse, Sara Jansen Kierstede, 
Catarina Van de Boorgh Beekman. 

Husbands died with tragic frequency during 
those early days of the colony, but seldom did the 
bereaved widows refuse to take other mates and 
rear further offspring for their new lords. There is 
not one of the above-mentioned vrouwen of old 
Nieuw Amsterdam whose blood does not flow in 
the veins of New Yorkers of today. 

They were not exposed to the hardships and 
frugality of pioneer life. They were Dutch gentle- 
women, and in Holland both sexes received thorough 
educations. The women brought to their homes in 
the new world rugs, paintings, delicate ware from 
Delft, lovely silver, stately furniture, clocks, warm- 
ing pans, tiles for the fireplaces and all of the comforts 
of enlightened Dutch homes. 


Brought Soctety-Across the-Atlantic 


‘| oe were women of intellect and ability. Sev- 
eral of their number went into business on their 
own account. One, Margaret Phillipse, owned and 
operated a fleet of transatlantic merchantmen. No 
one in Nieuw Amsterdam ever dreamed of insisting 
that woman’s place was in the home, yet never 
were homes cared for more thoroughly and sys- 
tematically. The Dutch housewife’s horror of dirt 
has become proverbial, and this antipathy was 
responsible for the name that one of the streets in 
the city-still bears. 

The home of Anne Lockermans Van Cortlandt 
stood on a road along which passed the heavy 
wagons which hauled grain to the town brewery 
and the finished product away to the thirsty 
burghers. - Ciouds of dust were raised by the pon- 
derous wheels and drifted in upon the Van Cort- 
landt furnishings to the anguish of the lady. Such 
profanation was intolerable. Beer was a necessity 
of those days and there was no question of- stop- 
ping the wagons. Madame Van Cortlandt instead 
stopped the dust. At her own expense, the road 
to the brewery was paved with small round cobbles. 
Thereafter no more dust sullied the purity of the 
Van Cortlandt curtains or dimmed the polish of the 
furniture and the hitherto dusty road was destined 
to go down through the life of the city as Stone Street. 

These founders of American Society met at each 
other’s houses for the simple social functions of the 
day. They also formed a literary club—tradition 
says it was called ‘‘The Rose’’—which assembled 
periodically. At it, original verses and essays were 
read and criticized by the members. While the chief 
literary diversion of cultured Boston was the brim- 
stone reeking sermons of Cotton Mather and other 
hard-bitten divines, the gentlewomen of Nieuw 
Amsterdam were creating a literature—feeble and 
temporary though it may have been —for their own 
amusement and improvement. 

The women were of the socially elect of ‘‘ Patria,”’ 
as the old Dutch chroniclers refer to the beloved 
homeland. They married in Holland or the new 
world, men of their own rank. They did not originate a 
social system in America; they merely transplanted one 
from overseas. Its standards were those of Patria—birth 
and breeding. 

Women brought Society across the Atlantic. It was nur- 
tured here by them and has always been peculiarly their 
sphere. 

Men of no social distinction have frequently become 
promanent in- Society by marrying women of blood and 

reeding. The Vanderbilts, the Astors, the 
Belmonts and other present leaders have 
attained their station largely through the in- 
fusion of aristocratic blood into their line 
through marriages with the old families. 

' Their wives made them. The rule does 
not work both ways. Women of social stand- 
ing may elevate obscure husbands to their 
own level. ,Men who marry beneath them 
stably sink to the standards of their wives. 
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Into the 
purely Dutch cir- 
cle that brought 
Society to Amer- 
ica, there seeped 
gradually strains 
of Scotch, Welsh 
and Irish blood, 
with a smaller in- 
fusion of English. 
The Dutch Soci- 
ety did not amal- 
gamate readily 
with the con- 

uerors of Nieuw 
msterdam, and 
these on their 
part affected to 
despise the solid 
qualities of the 
burghers. Other 
than Dutch sur- 
names came in 
time to bear the 
aristocratic sig- 
nificance of those 
of the colony’s 
founders: Scotch 
names such as 
Alexander, Liv- 
ingston, Gracie, 
Spratt, Bethune; 
Welsh families 
like the Morrises 
an oneses; 
Irish blood of Lynch, Emmet and Beresford. This old New 
York Society was a close-knit, interrelated, almost patri- 
archal unit. Families knew the history of the families with 
which they had associated for generaticns, and these his- 
tories were part and parcel of the history of the city in which 
they all lived. The segments of the social circle were held 
together by intimate ties. These were as strong as blood, and 
in many cases were reénforced by consanguinity. Society 
of the earlier days was long and tenacious of friendship and 
of wrath. 

In the battle of Trenton, during the Revolution, a young 
lieutenant of Virginia infantry fell wounded. He was 
carried to the home of William Alexander, the sixth Earl of 
Stirling, who had renounced his estates overseas to fight for 
freedom. . There in the homestead at Basking Ridge, New 
Jersey, the soldier was nursed back to health by Lady 
Stirling and her friend Miss Nannie Brown, an orphan 
member of a farfily that traced its lineage back to Brock- 
holst, the first English l’eutenant governor of New York. 


cA ‘Rebuff for President Aonroe 


ig is ne BROWN was fair and a devoted nurse, and 
James Monroe, destined to be the fifth President of the 
United States, fell in love with her as his wound healed. 
Convalescent, he offered his hand and she accepted, in spite 
of the warnings of Mrs. Alexander who protested that he 
was only an obscure Virginian, unfitted to be the husband 
of a daughter of one of New York's best families. 

I have the be- 
trothal ring he 
gave her. The 
shop in which it 
was made at Mor- 
ristown, New Jer- 
sey, still stands. 
‘*Your consent 
gives content”’ is 
the legend en- 
graved on the 
inside of the cir- 
cle. I have also 
his miniature and 
the bracelet in 
which he had it 
set for her. 

Major General 
Lord Stirling ap- 
pointed the fenc 
of his wife’s friend 
as his aide de 
camp. All ar- 
rangements for 
the wedding were 
completed. It 
was to have taken 
place in the Van 
Horn home- 
stead, still stand- 
ing on the banks 
of the Raritan, 
near New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 
The wedding 
guests were as- 
sembling. The 
bride was dressed. 
Then a messen- 
ger arrived with 
a letter from 
James Monroe, 
jilting her. 

She did not die 
of a broken heart. 





JOHN MOTT, AT THE FANCY 
BALL GIVEN AT DELMONICO’S 
ON DECEMBER 26TH, 1874 


MAY (MRS. WHITNEY AND MRS. WRIGHT). 
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She lived on for twenty-five years, and the slow Dutch wrath 
of New York Society against James Monroe lived also. It 
endured longer than she. 

Some thirty years thereafter, age Monroe, President 
of the United States, bowed to Mrs. Alexander Hamilton 
on a street in Washington. She looked through him. 

“You remember me, Mrs. Hamilton,’’ he said, smiling at 
her blunder. ‘‘I am James Monroe, President of the United 
States.” - 

“Are you?”’ she replied icily and wal!:ed on. 

Later they met again at a reception, and he attempted 
again to break through her scornful reserve. 

“‘T do not care to know a James Monroe,” she informed 
him. ‘I do not care to know a President of the United 


















































THERE WERE ALSO PRESENT AT THE FANCY BALL AT DELMONICO’S THE TWO LOVELY SISTERS EDITH AND CARRIE 

IN THE OVAL IS MISS BECKWITH (LADY LEIGH) AS ‘‘THE GREEK SLAVE.” 

AT THE LEFT JUST ABOVE, MISS MINNIE STEVENS (LADY PAGET) IS SHOWN AS ‘‘CLEOPATRA’’; IN THE CENTER IS 
MRS. GARNER AS “‘CARMEN’’; AND AT THE RIGHT IS MISS PUSSY BREEZE (MRS. NORRIS) AS ‘‘MARGUERITE’”’ 






States who jilted 
my friend Miss, 
Nannie Brown.” 
She turned her 
back upon him 
and walked 
away. 

Society grew 
from within 
rather than from 
without in that 
day. The forei 
elements ab- 
sorbed were neg- 
ligible. The 
social circle 
widened genera- 
tion by genera- 
tion through the 
g2nerous contri- 
butions made by 
each family to 
posterity. They 
were exclusive 
folk, proud of 
their birth and 
lineage. Between 
them and the 
rest of the world 
there wasa boun- 
dary as solid and 
as difficult to 
ignore as the 
Chinese Wall. 
But the Chinese 
Wall outlived its day, and the sharp line of cleavage between 
the socially elect and the growing population outside the 
pale was destined, sooner or later, to be broken. 

Indifferent alike to outside approval and condemnation, 
shunning publicity, disapproving the spectacular and sensa- 
tional, the Society of a former day has vanished from the 
sight or knowledge of ninety-nine out of one hundred New 
Yorkers of the present. 

I do not mean that the old families, who were once all of 
Society, remain in Brahminlike aloofness from the people 
who today share in the life of the city’s many times multi- 

lied Four Hundred. But the proportions of Society itself 
hatte changed. The qualifications for admission thereto have 
broken down or been altered. A lineage running back to the 
formation of the colony is no longer a prerequisite. 





MISS DORA THAYER (MRS, 
RIGGS) AS ‘‘SILVER BELLS 
AND COCKLE SHELLS”’ 


Few Old Knickerbockers in Soctety News 


OCIETY is no longer a unified entity. The only divisions 

of the old régime were those of the church. Presby- 
terians, Dutch Reformed members and Episcopalians were 
fairly definite sections of a compact organization. Today 
there are literally scores of social circles in the city, over- 
lapping, superimposed, entangled with each other. 

There are some names that appear in the Society sections 
of the press chiefly through the persistent publicity methods 
of the ‘‘Society leaders” themselves. There are many others 
who are cited frequently in print, whether they wish it or 
not, because of their wealth, their achievements or their 
connection with 
the economic, 
financial or po- 
litical life of the 
city. Readers 
come to regard 
those persons 
most frequently 
featured by the 
press as belonging 
to ‘old Knicker- 
bocker families.” 
In nine cases out 
of ten their judg- 
ment is wrong. 

Prominent to- 
day in published 
accounts of New 
York social events 
are the Vander- 
bilts, the Astors, 
the Morgans, the 
Davidsons, the 
Belmonts, the La- 
monts, the Van- 
derlips, the Reids, 
the Villards, the 
Goulds, the 
Millses. Only one 
of these families 
has enjoyed social 
recognition in 
New York as far 
back as Civil War 
times. This was 
the Astors. Not 
a single one of the 
names cited above 
runs back in the 
annals of Society 
to the Revolu- 
tionary era. The 


(Continued on 
Page 56) 
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man came 
into the room where 
her mother was dress- 
ing for dinner, or rather 
was already dressed in 
an evening gown of 
black jet, a gown of 
weblike frailty that 
seemed in itself a part 
of her delicate and 
amazingly slender 
beauty. The mother 
made an exquisite pic- 
ture, lingering idly 
there in the waning 
daylight over her frag- 
ile array of silver and 
tortoise shell. In that 
uncertain light and in 
that informal attitude 
one would have had to 
go very close to realize 
that Violet Danneman 
was much more than 
twenty. 

Joan herself, a 
dumpier figure, still 
wore the sport clothes 
in which she had been 
pecking away at a golf 
ball most of the after- 
noon. She sprawled 
herself on the bed and 
repeated her question. 
“Mother, who is Cap- 
tain Mallet?” 

For answer her 
mother merely peered 
into the mirror over 
her dressing table with 
aslow, but intense con- 
centration, minutely 
touching the wave of 
the very simple coiffure 
into which her hair had 
just been arranged. 
Captain Mallet? At 
mention of the name it 
could hardly be said 


that she started, but there was certainly a new restraint 
in her manner, and when she finally did answer there was a 
faint, unnatural huskiness in her voice. 

“Why?” she asked. ‘‘What about him?” 

Her daughter looked up from the bed with eyes which were 
suddenly wide, for she had asked the question in total 
Her mother’s strained and self-conscious response 
had come as a revelation completely unexpected. Two hours 
before, Joan Danneman had heard one side of a very ro- 
mantic story. That here, in her own mother’s boudoir, she 
might hear the other side had been an idea of which she had 


innocence. 


never even dreamed. 


OMANTICALLY, for a moment, the revelation excited 
the daughter, but at the same time it rather stabbed her in 

a way that she could not exactly have described. Suddenly 
reluctant herself to have her own question answered imme- 
diately, Joan lay back on the cool, starched pillow cover and 
looked toward the shaded, vine-bordered windows with absent 
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As for Joan, the present state of affairs had 
been to her immemorial. From her earliest rec- 
ollections she had merely been conscious of a 
vague, triangular relationship in the household, 
in which there had been above her a joint 
hierarchy consisting of her mother and grand- 
mother, whose respective offices had been en- 
tirely confused and apparently interchangeable. 
When her grandmother had died three years 
before, Joan.and her mother had each stepped 
up one grade in the hierarchy. 

The effect of a purely feminine household of 
this kind is to break down the normal barriers 
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the day flows in and 
out of a household like 
the Dannemans’ with 
a much lighter sense of 
restraint than in the 
more compact family 
unit in which a mal 
head still exists in a 
state of at least poten- 
tial ferocity. 


LOUCHED there 

on the bed, indeed, 
in her conventional 
summer costume of 
sweater and skirt, her 
saddle-strap canvas 
shoes streaked with 
grass stain, Joan Dan- 
neman could have been 
taken with perfect jus- 
tice as the complete 
picture of the modern 
flapper. Equally her 
mother, now rising 
from her dressing table 
but still keeping her 
eyes persistently on the 
mirror,could have been 
taken as the complete 
prototype of the mod- 
ern, gayety-loving 
yourtfg matron who is 
still astoundingly girl- 
ish at forty-one. Yet 
it would have been a 
bigoted and malicious 
eye which could*have 
seen in their relations 
any essential difference 
to those which had ex- 
isted, twenty years be- 
fore, between Violet 
Danneman and_ her 
own mother, or be- 
tween that mother in 
turn and the great- 
grandmother, whose 
enlarged and retouched 
daguerreotype, show- 
ing a calm, youthful 
face over folded silk 
and cameo brooch, now 


hung in an oval frame above the bed 
on which Joan was sprawling. 


N A RATHER curious, rather pa- 
thetic way, the wistful and tentative 
aspirations of nearly a hundred years of 


American womanhood were shown by 


the names of those four women of four 


successive generations. 


The great- 


grandmother, whose calm eyes looked 
down from the wall, had been named 
Sarah. She had been born in an age of 
Sarahs and Susans and Deborahs and 


age. 


Anns, an uncompromising and Hebraic 
In the next generation had come 


an era which had already begun to 
reach rather hungrily over the lowering 
gates of Puritanism toward the forbid- 
den glamour and romance of Latin civ- 





ilization. This had been an age which 
had learned to think and to dress its 
thoughts in a certain rococo magnif- 
icence, and to this age had belonged 
= grandmother. Her name had 
yeen Felicia—Felicia Augusta. The 
declining decades of the Victorian cen- 
tury, an era chaste and exquisite, 
supremely civilized, but faintly melan- 
choly, an era when all society cultivated 
the ideal of “a dapper, Dresden 
world’’—this era had produced Joan's 
dainty mother and had called her 
Violet—Violet Genevieve. And now 
the world had swung clear back again 
to another era of Susans and Sarahs and 
Deborahs—and Joans, an era in love 
with things direct and uncompromising, 


and musing eyes. A thin undersized fly, alone and completely 
miserable in that immaculate room, began to circle over her 
head. Unmoving, Joan watched it idly until it lighted 
tentatively on the pillow cover beside her, when, cupping her 
hand, she began to make gigantic preparations for stalking it. 

There are certain American families which remain curi- 
ously and predominantly feminine from generation to gen- 
eration, and the Danneman family was one of these. Violet 
Danneman’s husband had come into her life and gone out 
again all in the space of two years. He had been a pleasant 
and eminently honorable young man, but one whose mere 
name had long outlived, in the world in general, any distinct 
impression that he had been able to leave. Violet Danneman 
herself was of too gentle and too loyal a nature to admit the 
sense of unreality which those two very brief distant years 
had actually left in her mind; but in practical fact the only 
genuine intimate influences in her whole life had been those 
of her mother and her daughter. 











between generations, to induce an un- 
usual frankness between the old and the 
young. All women are naturally much 
more of an age than all men. The tend- 
ency of such a household also is to force 
the centers of interest outside the home, 
to keep alive a freshness of contact with 
outside things. Informal social life of 
















“I AM SORRY TO HAVE TO 
SAY IT, BUT THERE WERE 
TIMES WHEN GRAND- 
MOTHER WAS A VERY 

VULGAR SNOB!”’ 
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an era which, once again, was distinctly conscious of the 
primitive and the barbaric in its near vicinity, as the era of 
Susans and Sarahs and Deborahs must have been one hun- 
dred years before. 

Gaining a false security from Joan’s artful stillness, the 
fly on the pillow slip abandoned all caution and began to 
stroll in an interested way up toward Joan’s nose which, to 
the fly, must have appeared enormous. Joan’s hand swooped 
Jown—and the fly escaped; but possibly the suggestive 
break in the conversation had had somewhat the effect that 
Violet Danneman had intended, for when Joan spoke again 
it was now entirely in her more usual manner. She turned 
on the pillow and watched her mother’s meticulous pains 
with her hair in indolent amusement. 

“Mother,” she drawled, “that wave is already as perfect 
as art can make it. You really mustn't be so good-looking. 
It merely shows me up.” Her voice abruptly changed to a 
studied matter-of-factness. ‘‘ Please tell me. I really want 
to know. Who is this mysterious Captain Mallet?” 

But the mother did not have her daughter’s easy and 
modern ability to throw a rough shield of flippancy over her 
own sensibilities. It was rather odd, this position of inno- 
cent Violet Danneman finding herself in inquisition before 
her own daughter. 

“Captain Mallet?” she repeated, and the faint tremor was 
not yet gone from her voice. ‘‘ Why, he is a sort of cousin of 
the Rutgers’.”’ 

rome laughed. “All that I’ve gathered already. But who 
is he? That’s what I’m trying to get at. For instance, why 
do they call him ‘Captain’?” 

hid mother shook her head. ‘I honestly don’t know. It 

ht have had something to do with the Spanish War, but 
an ta it Beg just one of those regiments that people used 
s belon 

The jn seemed a little disappointed. It was evi- 
dent that she had already erected a pedestal on which to 
place her hero. ‘He looks like an Englishman,”’ she mused, 
‘but of course he isn’t.” 


H, GOODNESS, no,” answered her mother. ‘‘He was 
born and brought up right here in Lakefield Springs.” 
She continued to volunteer information in a fragmentary 
and hesitating way. ‘‘ He has been in the consular service, I 
think. I know that he has been living abroad for years.” 
Then still apparently under some apprehension that she 
might not be doing justice, she added rather weakly: ‘I 
suppose he has done quite important things. I remember 
reading something or other in the papers four or five years 
ago 
She paused as if hoping that that might be enough, but 
this time it was Joan who maintained the silence. Her feet 
swinging idly, she was now sitting upright on the bed, her 
eyes gazing absently through the open screened window, 
her thoughts far away on some speculation of her own. Her 
mother improved the respite to pick up a negligee from the 
chair by her dressing table and carry it to the closet door, 





“asked. 
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‘*Mother,’’ de- 7m 
manded Joan sud- Pr , = 
denly, ‘you might as De 89 
well tell me. Captain id i I & 
















Mallet was once in ey 
love with you, wasn’t 
he?” 

Her mother turned 
toward her in déer- 
like alarm. 

““My dear child!” 
she exclaimed. ‘I 
haven’t seen Captain 
Mallet in twenty 
years. He wasn’t 
even ‘Captain’ when 
I knew him. I never 
saw him for 
more than a 
month or so in 
my life.”’ 


OOR Violet 
Danneman! 
She thought 
that her state- 
ment ought to 
be conclusive, 
but at the same 
time she knew 
that it never 
would be—to 
this child of the 
present day— 
and so, rather 
helplessly, she 
added: ‘‘How 
in the world did 
all this begin? 
Why all this 
sudden interest 
in Captain 
Mallet ?”’ 
Thedaughter 
met the ques- 
tion with the 
most good- 
natured frankness. 


“Because I think he’s a dear and I love 
“him, even if you don’t.’ 
Violet Danneman found her only recourse in returning 


question for question. ‘‘Where did you meet him?” she 
“And when?” 

Her daughter laughed, ‘And if so,’’ she parodied, ‘‘relate 
all the circumstances connected therewith. No, mother, I 
never saw him and I never heard of him until this after- 
noon. He was standing all alone on the country club terrace, 
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smoking his pipe and looking faintly amused. I simply 
couldn’t take my eyes off him. He’s the most, adorable 
thing I ever saw. 

Her mother wisely had not gone back to the dressing 
table which was in direct range of Joan’s vision. She stood 
at the open west window looking out into the rose garden. 


at does he 
look like— 
AN ERA CHASTE AND EXQUISITE, SU- now?’’ she 
PREMELY CIVILIZED BUT FAINTLY asked simply. 
MELANCHOLY, WHEN ALL SOCIETY 
CULTIVATED THE IDEAL OF “‘A OAN laughed 


again. ‘Dear 
old mother, 
that’s better. 
What does he 
look like? Oh, 
I don’t know. 
Just nice. Gray 
tweeds and a 


DAPPER, DRES- 
DEN WORLD’’ 


little close- 
cropped mus- 
tache. Tired 


eyes. Sort of 
leah ane 
tanned, like a 
man in a book 
who’s lived a 
long time in 
Java or some- 


where like 
that.’’ She 
glanced up with 


a mischievous 
twinkle. ‘I’m 
sorry, mother, 
he’s no longer 
the youth of 
your dreams. 
There are many 
silver threads 
among thegold. 
In fact, he’s 
quite iron gray. 


How old do you 
suppose’ he 
really is?”’ 


Her mother now was still faintly reserved, but only 
faintly. ‘I don’t know. He can’t be much older than I 
am.”’ She paused a moment, then added almost timorously: 
“Did you—did you happen to meet him?” 

“*Happen’?” echoed Joan. ‘To tell the truth ‘happen’ 
wasn’t exactly the word. I scraped all over the club until I 
found somebody to introduce us. It was Tommy Mayhew; 


(Continued on Page 173) 





THE IMPERIOUS LORGNETTE HAD ALREADY DISCOVERED THE DARING COUPLE AND WAS FOLLOWING THEM WITH HOT DISAPPROVAL ALL AROUND THE ROOM 
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REPRODUCED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 


n the Dark Days of the (1vil War 


NE of N.C. Wyeth’s new decorations for the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, depicting 
Lincoln and his Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, discussing the financial 
problems of the war. Uniform in size with this, the Washington decoration forms the central 
motif of the opposite wall of a magnificent room in Boston's newest bank building. It will 
be reproduced in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 
Featuring the most famous Presidents of our country, these two mural decorations are 
a notable addition to America’s historical paintings. 
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Makers of American Literature 


reer |ANIEL WEBSTER belongs not 

Mi| merely to American history and 
i] to American literature; he is a 
| world figure. He was a first- 
grade statesman, and he is one 
S| of the foremost orators of all 
b> @34| time, in the class with Demos- 

S=A.&.8| thenes, Cicero and Burke. His 
speeches show such a mastery of style as to give 
him a permanent place in literature. 

Webster was born in New Hampshire in 1782. 
He had poor health in childhood, and forced 
physical inactivity gave him leisure for reading 
and private study. This love of books was one of 
the passions of his life, and during his school 
days at Exeter and his undergraduate career at 
Dartmouth, he read constantly, making a spe- 
cialty of history—the best early training for po- 
litical service. He attained no high rank in the 
prescribed curriculum, but was prominent among 
his college mates as a speaker and debater. 
When he was eighteen years old he delivered a 
Fourth of July oration at Hanover. He learned 
self-reliance by supporting himself through Dart- 
mouth, teaching, writing and editing a news- 
paper. He was graduated in 1801, and in 1901, 
a week-long centenary cclebration took place, an 
account of which the Dartmouth authorities in-. 
corporated in a volume that is invaluable to 
anyone interested in her greatest son. 

It is my belief that Webster’s entire political 
career was consistent from first to last. I do 
not share the common opinion that in the speech 
of the seventh of March, 1850, he turned aside 
from his previous course. He was always for 
the Constitution and the Union, and that much- 
abused speech was not only absolutely in har- 
mony with his previous utterances, it was the 
wisest, finest, most patriotic, and most unselfish 
act of his life. Remember the two words, Con- 
stitution and Union, and you have the key to his 
conduct from boyhood till death. 

About the time when he became of age, he 
delivered an oration in which he insisted on 
strictly adhering to the Constitution, no matter 
what section a the country felt injured. This 
stand was prophetic. 

He studied law in Boston and was admitted 
to the bar in 1805. During the next eight years 
he made many political speeches, in which he 
condemned the course taken by the National Government. 
It was fiercely unpopular in New England; but, said he, ‘‘it 
is now the law of the land, and we certainly are bound to re- 
gard it."” Those were the days when many in New England 
talked hotly of secession. Webster sympathized with their 
grievances, but was totally opposed to the idea of disunion. 





cAn Orator Who Looked the Part 


E ENTERED Congress from Massachusetts in 1813, at 
the age of thirty-one. Almost immediately he became 
one of the most powerful members of the House, being as 
conspicuous for brains as he was in appearance. No one failed 
to feel the impact of a new intellectual force. His statesman- 
ship was shown by his mastery of that most difficult of all 
problems, public finance. This complicated question cannot 
be settled rhetoric, oratory or sentiment, but only by pro- 
found intelligence and prolonged study. He was always for 
sound money, and his services can hardly be overestimated. 
It is the fashion just now to speak of Gladstone with con- 
tempt, as though he were nothing but a voice; it should be 
remembered that he, like Webster, was a leading authority 
on public finance. Such leadership comes only from cere- 
bration. 

Meanwhile Webster had risen to so high an eminence at 
the bar that he was universally regarded as one of the fore- 
most lawyers in the United States. His position was still 
further strengthened by his notable argument in 1819 on 
the Dartmouth College Case, where he displayed complete 
familiarity with the facts and with legal technicalities, 
proved splendidly his loyalty to his alma mater and, by win- 
ning a decision, won for American colleges what now 
amounts to over a billion dollars. (The full Report of the 
Case of Dartmouth College was published at Portsmouth in 
1819, and fills a volume of over four hundred pages.) 

Webster was continually in public life from 1813 to his 
death in 1852. In 1827 he entered the Senate, in 1841 be- 
came Secretary of State, in 1845 was again in the Senate, and 
in 1850 once more Secretary of State. 

The famous triumvirate of Clay, Webster and Calhoun is 
unique in history, and it is interesting to remember how 
closely contemporary were their lives: ; 

. born 1777, died 1852 


. born 1782, died 1852 
. born 1782, died 1850 


Henry Clay ... 
Daniel Webster . 
John C. Calhoun 


Clay had extraordinary charm of manner and enjoyed the 
largest personal following that any candidate for office has 





By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 





REPRODUCED BY THE COURTESY OF THE BCSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DANIEL WEBSTER—FROM THE PORTRAIT BY GEORGE PETER 
ALEXANDER HEALY 


held, except James G. Blaine, Theodore Roosevelt and 
William J. Bryan. But his presence was necessary to his 
speeches; it was he and not they that triumphed; they 
cannot stand alone. Calhoun was a remorseless logician, 
whose speeches are chains of argument, one paragraph lead- 
ing to another. His integrity and his intellect lent them 
force; but their rigidity and austerity made them hard read- 
ing. Webster alone of the three combined logic with grace, 
weight with suppleness. His speeches belong to literature 
because they are still not only readable, but thrilling. 

Most orators are like actors. When the generation that 
heard them has vanished, they vanish with it. But Web- 
ster’s last words were prophetic—“‘I still live.” 

Never was there a man who better looked the part. He 
was as impressive as a mountain. The Olympian dignity of 
his features, his superb carriage, his magnificent voice have 
become a tradition. Dressed in the picturesque fashion of 
those days, the blue and buff garments surmounted by the 
tall beaver hat, he was more like a public institution than 
a man. For once, Nature did everything to make the 
individual complete, giving the massive mind a fitting 
sublimity of corporeal expression. One has to go to Shak- 
spere for an adequate description: 


What a piece of work . . . ! hownoble in reason! how in- 
finite in faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 


In his speech at the Dartmouth Centenary, the Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall said: 


There can be no doubt about the majesty of his personal presence. 
Business would be temporarily suspended when he walked down 
State Street, while people rushed to the doors and windows to see 
him pass. To the popular imagination he seemed to take up half the 
street. He stood nearly six feet, and seemed taller, and he had an 
énormous measurement around the chest. His head was one of the 
largest and noblest ever borne upon human shoulders. He had a 
dark complexion, a gunpowder complexion it was called, a broad and 
lofty brow and large black eyes, usually full of repose, but in mo- 
ments of excitement blazing with terrible intensity. One of his 
severest critics, Theodore Parker, declared his belief that since 
Charlemagne there had not been such a grand figure in Christen- 
dom. . . . He possessed as noble a voice as ever broke upon the 
human ear—a voice of great compass, usually high and clear, but 
capable of sinking into deep tones that thrilled the listener. He made 
himself heard by nearly fifty thousand people at Bunker Hill. 


Repos Carlyle, who met him at breakfast in London, 
said: 


I will warrant him one of the stiffest logic buffers and parliamentary 
athletes anywhere to be met with in our world at present—a grim, 





The Political Ideals of Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln 


tall, broad-bottomed, yellow-skinned man, with brows 
like precipitous cliffs, and huge, black, dull, wearied 
yet unweariable-looking eyes under them; amorphous 
projecting nose, and the angriest shut mouth I have 
anywhere seen. A droop on the sides of the upper lip 
is quite mastiff-like—magnificent to look upon; it is so 
quiet withal. I guess I should like ill to be that man’s 
nigger. However, he is a right clever man in his way, 
and has a husky sort of fun in him too; drawls in a 
handfast didactic manner about ‘‘our republic institu- 
tions,’’ and so on, and so plays his part. 
Carlyle also said: ‘‘His eyes are like dull 
anthracite furnaces—waiting only to be blown.” 
Webster was a‘constructive statesman, who 
changed the course of history by talking. Even 
before the year 1830 he saw the cloud of civil 
war, then no bigger than a man’s hand. I think 
he realized that nothing could prevent that 
cloud from becoming a destructive tempest, and 
hence he devoted his life to insuring the safety 
of the Ship of State when the tempest should 
break. A statesman is like a physician; the 
country is his patient; it is his duty to keep his 
perons alive as long as possible. His speeches 
uilt up an idea of Union so strong that it finally 
withstood the utmost fury of attack. I believe 
that if it had not been for Daniel Webster, the 
people of what is now called the United States 
would be living under two flags. 


Hts Fall From Popularity 


EBSTER was against every foe of the 

Union, whether the foe called himself 
Southern Nullificator or Northern Abolitionist. 
Like all wise men, he believed in moderation, and 
had an abhorrence of extremists. He saw the 
folly of the agitators on both sides and knew that 
the only way they could be silenced was by rea- 
son, by the appeal to fundamental common sense. 
When he said “Liberty and Union,”’ he was not 
making a rhetorical flourish nor uttering a plati- 
tude; he was stating a proposition that was.con- 
stantly attacked by Northern and by Southern 
men; and he made it his business to prove that 
the slogan, ‘‘ Liberty first and Union afterwards,” 
was delusion and folly; there could be no true 
liberty in our country except liberty:under con- 
stitutional law, under the flag of one united 
nation. Rather than Union, the Southerners pre- 
ferred slavery and secession; rather than Union, the Northern 
extremists preferred abolition and secession; Webster made 
Union the paramount issue. 

His Reply to Hayne in 1830 became thc political bible of 
Northern farmers. They knew it by heart, for he had made 
the Constitution of the United States and the necessity of 
the Union transparently clear to their understanding. Every 
speech that followed from his lips added something to the 
permanent structure, so that the Constitution became an 
crganic whole, something worth living for, fighting for, and 
dying for. Thousands of Yankee farmers were prepared to 
debate the question whether the Constitution was the su- 
preme law or merely a compact between independent and 
sovereign states. When the political revolution of 1861 took 
place public sentiment in the North was not only completely 
solidified, it was intelligent. The humblest workers were not 
like European peasants who knew not what they were fight- 
ing for, nor why; every man’s intelligence was behind his 
enlistment. 

The Reply to Hayne elevated the personal popularity of 
Webster to such a pitch that for twenty years he was canon- 
ized and regarded with idolatry. Then came the speech of 
the seventh of March, 1850, and what a fall was there! His 
former followers engulfed him in a torrent of vituperation 
and calumny. The mildest epithets they had for him were 
“‘time-server,” ‘‘apostate,”’ “traitor.” einy of his friends 
walked no more with him, as so often happens in political 
life—which is cne teason why decent and able men often 
refuse to enter politics. Slanders against his private morality 
circulated with such speed and fury that the air was full of 
the yapping of curs. 

On January 29, 1850, Henry Clay introduced into the 
Senate a compromise plan which he hoped would insure ° 
peace to the country for thirty years; the avowed purpose 
was ‘‘the peace, concord and harmony of the Union.” Cal- 
houn did not like the plan, for he was a Southern extremist, 
and thought its passage meant the doom of slavery; the 
abolitionists hated it, for they were Northern extremists, and 
thought its passage would mean surrender to slavery. 
Webster to the horror and dismay of his Massachusetts con- 
stituents, supported it, in his famous oration of the seventh 
of March. The Compromise contained eight points, which 
anyone may look up for himself in the history books; but 
the point that enraged abolition sentiment to the boilin 
height was number seven: “ More effectual provision should 
be made for the rendition of fugitive slaves.’’ Webster voted 
for this along with the rest—not because he liked it, for he 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Miss Vicdale, to celebrate her fifty-eighth birth- 
day, conceives the idea of having an unusual house 
party. She writes to six fathers, men whom she 
had known in their college days, asking each of 
them to send his firstborn to her party. Three 
young men and three young ladies accept. When 
the guests arrive they learn that Miss Vicdale has 
been stricken with a sudden illness and has been hur- 
ried to a hospital. Her friend, Mrs. Devon, takes her place to guide Devon's face—when you crept back to your room at 
the house party to its interesting conclusion. At dinner the first eve- three o’clock this morning.”’ 
ning Mrs. Devon reads a magazine article—a sort of questionnaire 
She challenges the guests to answer 
the questionnaire in writing. Barris Ogden, sitting next to Mary 
Smith, has already become romantic and calls her Silver Moon. i : 
Mary Smith answers her questions fully and Barris makes sugges- the porch. Stretched out in the hammock instead. 
tions. Mrs. Devon gathers up the written answers without allowing Saw Strickland when he came down. He had a flash- 
them to be read aloud. In the night Mary Smith decides to look at light. Saw you when youcame down. Must have gone 
the answers to the questionnaire. Slipping softly downstairs she finds _ to sleep after all, I guess. Woke up with a start and 
the Rev. Dan Strickland, one of the men of the house party, reading bolted for the stairs. You were just ahead of me.” 
her answers. She turns before he sees her and runs. She plunges 
in the dark down some steps into a room where three strange men 
are sitting around a table. The next day she tells Barris Ogden. 


for those of marriageable age. 


II (Continued) 


ELL, that was certainly going some,’’ observed 
Barris Ogden in response to Mary Smith’s state- that hour of the night,” said the girl, “with a man I’d known But when I peeped through the crack 
ment about stumbling down a flight of stairs into scarcely three hours?” 


three strange men. 

“It was,’’ acquiesced 
the girl. 

“Um-m,” said Og- 
den. For the space of 
a moment he seemed 
rather inordinately en- 
grossed with the draw- 
ing qualities of his pipe. 

From under the 
heavy lashes that con- 
trasted“so oddly with 
the pale pastel tints of 
her face the girl 
glanced up at him with 
the faintest possible 
suggestion of a chal- 
lenge. ‘You are per- 
fectly right about last 
night,’ she said. ‘‘The 
northwest wind cer- 


tainly did blow.” 


“Yes, I know it,” 
admitted Barris Ogden. 
Blew like the deuce.” 

‘And of course I 
couldn’t sleep,’’ con- 
fided the girl. ‘I got 
thinking about my 
father—the picture in 
Miss Vicdale’s sitting 
room; that lovely, shin- 
ing boy! It doesn’t 
happen to be a picture 
that I’m familiar with. 
But my mother has so 
many I’d have known 
it anywhere. I thought 
I’d go downstairs and 
visit with him awhile! 
Some rakish tryst, 
that! What? At mid- 
night? In a strange 
house? With an abso- 
lutely unknown boy 
several years younger 
than yourself, who yet 
happens to be your 
father? Sol putonmy 
big coat—I wasn’t so 
awfully much dressed, 
but enough for one’s 
father—and crept 
downstairs. Whoops, 
but it was dark! And 
how the stairs creaked ! 
Why, I had to strike a 
match, and of 

““Yes, I saw that 
too,’”’ said Ogden. 





N THE infinitesimal 

pause that ensued 
the girl’s chin tilted a 
little. 

“Do you mind tell- 
ing me,’’ she asked, 
“just exactly what else 
you saw? And why?” 

From the greensward 
at his side Ogden’s 
straying hand scuffed 
up a pebble and juggled 
it idly for an instant. 
“T saw Mrs. Devon's 
door open halfacrack,” 
he said. ‘‘And I saw 
the expression on Mrs. 
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“‘Oh-h-h!” said the girl. ‘So that’s it, is it?” 


- “T couldn’t sleep myself last night,’’ Ogden ex- 
plained. ‘‘Came downstairs for a book that I’d seen on 





wasn’t there.” 
“Do you think Mrs. Devon saw Mr. Strickland too?” 
asked the girl. ‘‘Is that what you’re driving at?” 


“Wasn't?” queried Ogden. 

“Wasn't,” said the girl. ‘‘There was a streak of light on 
“It is my private opinion,” said Ogden, ‘that Mrs. the floor, though—a rather sudden streak of light from the 

Devon is of that peculiarly efficient type that sees every- farther end of the hall. It came from Miss Vicdale’s sitting 

thing.” room. The door was just the tiniest bit ajar. It puzzled 
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“TI didn’t think anything of the sort,” 
snapped Ogden with some spirit. ‘“‘It was 
Mrs. Devon’s thoughts that we were discuss- 
ing, I believe.” 
“Oh, excuse me!”’ said the girl. 
“Most certainly,” grinned Ogden. Once 
again he began to juggle the pebble in his 
hand. “Let me see,” he laughed out suddenly. ‘‘It 
was just as you were speaking about your striking a 
match that I interrupted you, wasn’t it?”’ 

Along the girl’s slender throat a suppressed ex- 
clamation pulsed quite palpably. ‘‘Oh, yes—why, 
of course,” she rallied almost at once. ‘‘That match! 
Match? Oh!—why, yes, of course; it was the key 
that we were talking about. When I reached round 
behind the clock for the key, lo and behold, the key 


“And you thought I was skylarking round the house at me. I was sure we'd left the room dark and the door locked. 





THE FLASH OF HER SMILE WAS RATHER SURPRISINGLY FRIENDLY. ‘I’M TRYING TO BUILD THE STORY 
OF MY FATHER. HIS EYES WERE LIKE BLUE LARKSPURS IN A WHITE PORCELAIN VASE”’ 





“Yes, I'll wager you peeped through the crack.” 


“There’s nothing at 
alltolaugh about,” said 
the girl. ‘‘When I 
peeped through the 
crack there was the 
Rev. Dan Strickland, 
no more dressed up 
than I was, but all 
girded about in a lovely 
monkish effect of gray 
brocades and knotted 
cords, standing before 
our improvised bulletin 
board with—with 
somebody’s record 
sheet in his hand.” 


seit ARRIAGE in- 

tentions’ we 
have decided to call 
them,” prompted Og- 
den through a puff of 
smoke. 

‘“*Marriage inten- 
tions,’’’ acquiesced the 
girl. 

‘*And just whose 
‘marriage intentions’ 
did they happen to 
be?’’ questioned Og- 
den. 

“Mine,” said the girl. 

“The deuce!” said 
Ogden. 

“Yes, exactly,”’ con- 
fided the girl. ‘And I 
was so astonished that 
I creaked. And the 
instant I creaked, of 
course Mr. Strickland 
whirled round like a 
flash towards the door 
to see what it was.” 

“Well, what did he 
say when he saw you?”’ 
quizzed Ogden. 

“T tell you he didn’t 
see me,” said the girl; 
‘‘never saw me at all. 
I just creaked—and 
bolted. That was all. 
I'd have felt like an 
idiot to be caught spy- 
ing on him. There was 
another door some- 
where, I remembered— 
an impression of a door 
anyway. 

“Fumbling through 
the darkness, the dark- 
ness itself split open 
like a rift of silk, and I 
pitched headlong down 
a flight of stairs into a 
brightly lighted room 
where three men were 
sitting at a table. 

“They thought I was 
going to scream, I sup- 
pose. One of them 

umped up and clapped 
is hand over my 
mouth. As his fingers 
loosened I said—as sar- 
castically as I. could: 
‘Thank you.’ The in- 
stant I said ‘thank you’ 
he almost screamed 
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COOLLY PROVOCATIVE, SERENELY UNSMILING, SHE STOOD AS ONE CONCERNED WITH 


himself —took it out in growling instead. ‘ Merciful heavens!’ 
he growled. ‘If it isn’t Silver Moon!’”’ 

The grin on Ogden’s face flared suddenly into a radiance 
that was well-nigh irresistible. ‘‘Of course, honey,’”’ he said, 
‘I'd be a heap more excited about all this—if I believed one 
single word of it.” 

‘““Would you really?” said the girl. 

‘“‘Now that ‘Silver Moon’ business, for instance ——’ 

rgued Ogden. 

“Did you think you had invented it?’’ said the girl. 

“Yes, to be perfectly frank, I thought I had,’’ conceded 
Ogden. 

‘‘Adam,”’ said the girl, ‘‘as far as I know, is the only man 
who ever invented anything. It’s lucky enough for the rest 
of you that you're not paying royalties to his estate. Every 
ime you say, ‘darlin’, darlin’—every time you kiss ——” 

“Wow!” said Ogden. 

“Wow yourself!’’ said the girl. 

‘‘But—honey,” persisted Ogden, ‘‘the cheek of him, call- 
ing you ‘Silver Moon’!”’ 

“Any cheekier,”’ said the girl, “than your calling me 
‘honey’?”’ 

“But a stranger!’’ flushed Ogden. 


“A bally stranger !”’ 


“TUT, you see,” said the girl, “he turned out to be not so 
much of a stranger after all.’’ Through narrowing, spec- 

ilative eyes she raked her companion’s face with a sudden 
risp sort of reproach. ‘‘Oh—you!’’ she said. ‘I’ve shaken 
hands, of course, with you. But he? I’ve held him in my 
ums a whole night through—under a busted wagon top— 
in the blood and wreckage of an old chateau courtyard. We 
had a first-aid station there. We got bombed. He was one 
of the doctors. He got horribly hurt. They didn’t find us 
till morning.” 

“Well, I'll be ’’ Barris Ogden burst out. 

“Would you really?’’ swiftly interposed the girl. 

“Some story,”” murmured Ogden. ‘‘Some—story.” 

“Silly !"’ cried the girl. ‘‘That isn’t my story. My story 
is that Miss Vicdale isn’t out of the house. She’s here this 
moment—hidden away in the ell. They brought her home 
last night—to die, for all we know—to die watching us.” 

“‘W-what!”’ stammered Ogden. 

“Isn't it ghastly?” said the girl. ‘All the men here last 
night were doctors. Against everybody’s wishes, against 


AND FULLY DETERMINED TO WAIT FOR HER ANSWER 


everybody’s judgment, she made them bring her back. 
That's the kind of person she is. That’s the kind of will 
power. It’s her heart that’s the trouble. She’s been in 
agony—and will be again. But meanwhile * 

“Meanwhile?” questioned Ogden. 

“It’s the doctor I mentioned specially,’’ said the girl, 
“‘who’s going to stay here all the week and see it through.”’ 

“‘See what through?”’ questioned Ogden. 

“‘How do I know?”’ said the girl. 

“‘Um-m,’’ mused Ogden. ‘So that’s the story, is it? 
Well, what’s the problem?”’ 

“Why, the problem,” said the girl, ‘‘is about Miss Vic- 
dale, of course—and the doctors.” 

‘“‘Why the doctors?” asked Ogden. 

“Why, the doctors, you see,”’ explained the girl, ‘‘ were 
awfully mad because I fell into them.” 

“You fell too hard,” suggested Ogden. 

“It hurt me, I assure you,” said the girl, ‘‘a great deal 
more than it hurt them.’”’ A little ruefully she lifted one 
hand to her darkened eye. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Ogden. ‘‘No more now than 
the mere shadow of an eclipse on your silverness.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ said the girl. “‘If you’re going to flirt, let’s 
flirt. But if we’re going to talk problems, for mercy’s sake, 
let’s talk problems!” 

“Oh, all right-!’’ said Ogden. ‘‘On with your problems.” 

With a little whish of her skirts the girl straightened up 
suddenly. 

‘“‘What’s the big idea?” said Ogden. 

“It’s this,” said the girl. -‘‘When I tumbled into the 
doctors’ consultation last night, I all but spoiled everything of 
course. If I’d really screamed, I mean—why, then of course 
the whole household would have been aroused—and Miss 
Vicdale’s return would have been proclaimed to everybody.” 

“Doctor Yorke being the man you knew in 
France?’’ questioned Ogden. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

‘Like him?”’ questioned Ogden quite extraneously. 

“Yes,”’ said the girl. 

“Much?” persisted Ogden. 

“Quite a much,” said the girl. 

“‘Well?’’ questioned Ogden. 

“Well, naturally,” said the girl, ‘‘Miss Vicdale 
doesn’t want her presence proclaimed to anybody. 


THE QUESTION IN HER MIND 


Oh, the servants had to know it, of course—and Mrs. Devon. 
That’s why Mrs. Devon was in such extraordinary haste to 
get us all to bed last night and out of the way before the 
ambulance arrived.” 

‘‘ Ambulance?” protested Ogden. 


HY, surely you didn’t think this was any mere malaise, 
did you?” questioned the girl. ‘‘ Miss Vicdale, I assure 
you, is a very sick woman—dangerously sick, I mean. And 
being a woman of rather large affairs, I judge, the chances 
are reasonably certain that there’s been no wool pulled over 
her eyes. She’s either been told pretty definitely that she’s 
going to get well, or that she isn’t. In either case she’d be 
equally apt, wouldn’t she, to cast discretion to the winds and 
whoop-up her house-party idea, no matter what it cost her? 
Because, you understand, she simply had to see us. It wasn’t 
just an ordinary idea, you see. The woman who planned 
this house party cared about it; cared, I mean, as you or 
I—or anyone else in the crowd—have never cared about 
anything. It isn’t just a party to her, I mean, a joke, anovelty, 
a frankly unique bit of social maneuvering. No, sir. It’s 
life—and death perhaps; it’s the passing of time, the ghost 
of her youth, the fulfillment of her fancy, the proof—heaven 
help her—of other people’s realities. Every day of her life 
this last year, I'll wager, she’s worried about the weather 
prospects, wondered about her menus, rearranged her furni- 
ture, speeded up her gardeners, waked in the night to specu- 
late just how or where Murray Cairne, senior, could best 
be reached, or frisky old Tony Burnetto rediscovered; 
challenged fate’s audacity and absurdity in creating off- 
spring anyway; questioned on her knees whether, after all, 
perhaps, it was within the bounds of human probability 
that six such offspring could be collected from the nether- 
most parts of the world to appear together at the same 
place on the same day; questioned everything per- - 
haps on her knees—except the one appalling chance 
of her not being there herself! Think of the disap- 
pointment, Barris Ogden! Think of the dis- 
appointment !”’ 

“T’m thinking of it,’’ said Ogden. 
“Because it isn’t, you see, in the realm of 
uman possibility,” mused the girl, ‘that any 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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A Sight 
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3)1D you save the valentines that were 

{aq sent you when you were a little girl? 

} And if you did, do you ever take 

& ¥| them out and lock at their lacy love- 

8 | liness, and grow young all over again? 

A} I hope you do; it’s such a pleasure, 

@24| and the surest road back to youth that I 
Pee8| know. If you are especially lucky and come 
of a saving family you have, perhaps, your grandmother’s— 
and possibly your great-grandmother’s—to pore over too. 
Valentines are “ek like furniture—the older they are the 
more beautifully they are made. When you and I had val- 
entines sent us, waited for our names 
to be called out from the school box 
or listened for the thundering knocks 
that sent us scurrying, breathless, to 
the front door, we were children. 

But our grandmothers were young 
ladies, and valentines in their day 
were tokens of real affection; paper 
posies adorned with hearts and darts, 
lovely ladies in Victorian furbelows 
leaning out of casement windows, 
churches in the distance, and tender 
verses not printed, but written in a 
flowing, clegant hand. 

The custom of choosing valentines, 
however, is far older than their young- 
ladyhood. Some say that it dates 
back to the Feast of the Lupercalia, 
when young men and women drew 
each other’s names on slips of paper, 
a festival which the Romans brought 
ae them when they invaded Eng- 
and. 

Later the Church Fathers gave 
saints’ names to all the pagan cele- 
brations, and Valentine, bishop and 
martyr, fell heir to this ancient usage. 

Almost altogether the practice of 
sending valentines is Anglo-Saxon— 
English and American—although the 
oldest valentine known today — it 
has lasted over two _centuries—is 
German; and the Pennsylvania German missives of a hun- 
dred years ago are indeed naive and charming things. 

Best of all it was a folk custom, belonging to everybody; 
as gently familiar as rosy luster ware, or those small engaging 
glass cup plates which cost so little when they were first 
made and etae such ruinous prices now. I realize this more 
each time I look at an old valentine writer in my possession. 
Just on the edge of the eightecnth century it is, and its pre- 
cise title runs Fairburn’s Quizzical Valentine Writer, for 
the Present Ycar, Selected for Various Trades and Pro- 
fessions. 

Just at random here are half a dozen of them—there are 
fifty-four in all: A Mantua-Maker, a Shop-Boy, a Soldier, a 
Footman, a Malster and a Mercer. You see, if you were 
not a poet—for to be in love is to wish to write poetry, nct 
to be able to do so—you bought one of these books, chose 
an appropriate rime, took your finest quill pen in hand and 
wrote your verses upon an embossed and gilded sheet of 
paper. The Gardener’s is so pretty, so full of engaging and 
pastoral lines, that I think I must quote it to you: 








BY KERSHAW 


From a Gardener 


Come, gentle Valentine, and see 

What charming fruit I have for thee: 
Here's apricots, and codlings fine, 

To please your palate, Valentine. 

I’ve pinks, I’ve lilies, and I’ve roses, 
And williams sweet to make you posies ; 
The gilly-flower fine to behold, 

And bright jonquils which shine like gold ; 
And everlasting, like my love, 

Which still to you must constant prove. 
Bright emblems of the budding rose 

In blooming spring that early blows. 
My garden of all sorts is thine, 
Whene'er you please, sweet Valentine. 


This is by far the most worthy of them all, for some are rude, 


alackaday, and some are scurrilous, for it was just about this 
time that comic valentines first began to appear. 


Ready-Made and Personal Stanzas 


HAVE another valentine writer, much later, published in 
New York in 1851. Among other pleasing stanzas there is 
a whole series of acrostics upon the loved one’s name: Cecilia 
or Louisa or Augusta or Fanny; Edward or Thomas or 
Alfred or Henry. A lover and his lass had but to choose. 


Lucy 
Lovely fair one! For thee my harp is strung ; 
Undying notes escape my trembling touch! 
Could ev'ry tone denote the heart thou’ st wrung, 
You'd hear a thrill would pain thy heart too much. 


Of course some swains were original; scorned to pour out 
their hearts in any artificial way, and wrote endless personal 



















A DROLL VALEN- 
TINE DESIGNED 
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‘Unlentines 


: By 
ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


stanzas to their fair ones. I have a valentine of this sort, 
very frail and old and infinitely precious. 

It is crossed and crisscrossed with encomiums of ‘‘Dear- 
est Ann’’ around a quaintly colored woodcut depicting 
Hymen’s bower. I love it all, it is so artless, so naive, 
particularly the last verse: 


My roving ne'er shall give you pain, 
My faith to you shall true remain 

Till death doth break our nuptial chain. 
If my request you do refuse 

The paper burn, and me excuse. 


Ah, I hope they had a long and happy 
life together, this far-away couple! I am 
sure that Anh accepted him, because she 
did not burn the paper. Instead, as I 
turn it over in my careful hands, turn it, 
and fold it in the creases that Time has 
made until it is ready to be wafered tight, 
I can see a meticulous address in faded 
brown ink: ‘‘ Miss A. C. Emerson, Nursery 
Place, Sheffield.”’ 
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A SHIP’S SIDE FOLDS BACK 
TO RECEIVE A PLUMP LIT- 
TLE LOVE HOLDING A 
CRIMSON-SEALED LETTER 


But most of my collection 
are Early Victorian, very senti- 
mental, very virtuous. There is 
a church in almost every pic- 
ture, and even the soldier and 
sailor valentines, as if to prove 
that they are no light-o’-loves 
or with sweethearts at every 
port, wave Union Jacks and 
point to distant spires. What 
does it matter that the verses 
run something like this: 





If thus unseen I dare to woo, 
Doubt not my honor nor intent. 
Butlet this thought remembered be, 
True love is always diffident, 





when you see how deep the lacy 
border is, how beautifully em- 
bossed the doves and Cupids? 
Here bloom the gayest flowers, 
as if to remind all bashful maid- 
ens to gather rosebuds while still 
they might; and there are pretty 
conceits of cages that open to 
show a pair of birds billing and 
cooing, or a ship’s side that folds back and displays a bold 
Jack-tar in midocean waiting to receive a plump little Love 
flying through the air and holding out a crimson-sealed let- 
ter. Then there are the mirrors. Have you ever seen them? 
I have one, the glass outlined with laurel leaves, and a 
verse that says: 

Reflected in this mirror see 

All that’s beautiful to me. 
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A VALENTINE FRAIL AND OLD AND INFINITELY 
PRECIOUS—WITH QUAINTLY COLORED WOOD- 
BLOCK AND VERSES ARTLESS AND NAIVE 
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I ask you, could any lover utter a more delicately 
pone sentiment? 
have nearly two hundred of these old tokens; and 
among them I count valentines with little lace-edge 
envelopes all ready to hold a most revealing card; 
valentines with bunches of flowers that pull up to 
display more loves and doves; birds with rings in their beaks; 
even one ring itself just big enough to slip prophetically on 
my third finger; fans that slide down to ie a little parish 
church; rose-and-gilt doors that open to disclose more doves 
and a nestful of speckled eggs. Every time I look at them 
I am sorry not to have been my own grandmother! 

Then there are my satiny ones—roses and azures backing 
cut-paper designs of flowers and temples and love birds. 
But, strange to say, my daintiest satin one bears the most 
satirical verses. It has a delicate lace edge, the center is 
cream satin, and on that satin is pasted a bright nosegay of 
embossed flowers, flowers which seem to spring from a small, 
gilt-clasped wallet. Within that wallet is a folded slip of 
paper printed in infinitesimal gold letters, and thus it reads: 


eAdvertisement 


Wanted, a wife of amazing perfection, 

Of astonishing wit and of docile affection, 

Of original mind and of great cultivation, 
With a proper respect for the lords of creation. 


She must have a sweet temper, for mine is not even. 
Her eyes must be blue as the azure of heaven, 

With rose-tinted cheeks and a smile full of sweetness, 
And in dress she must pay great attention to neatness. 


She must understand cooking in various branches 
From a la mode beef down to venison haunches. 
Must be swift with her needle, a skillful musician, 
An artist, a linguist, a mathematician. 


I’m crooked and gouty, I’m old and I'm ugly, 

My name's not romantic, Melchisidec Pugly, 

But I'm worth half a million; with such an attraction 
I yet may set girls at the verge of distraction. 


Its date I should put between 1840 and 1850, but account 
for its combined beauty and satire I cannot. 


Out of Old Shops and Old Books 


Bp noes there is the series of applied patterns—flowers and 
leaves of velvet and satin; blue-and-white vases filled 
with stiff and formal bouquets; wreaths of posies and little, 
hovering butterflies so ingeniously mounted upon a 
minikin wire spring 
that they quiver at 
the slightest touch. 
But of all this par- 
ticular type I think 
my favorite is a red, 
red rose, the petals 
just parted enough 
to allow a gentle- 
man’s head to ap- 
pear, and bearing in 
flowing script the 
legend, Birth of 
Love. So droll it 
is, this little chubby 
man with a swirl of 
hair that is plainly 
meant to be Byronic 
but that only suc- 
ceeds in reminding 
you of plump Mr. 
Pickwick when he 
was young. 

Old shops are just 
the places to find 
these captivating 
mementos of the 
past — antiquated 
English stationers 
and bookshops par- 
ticularly. A third of 
my collection came 
from the shelves of a 
London stationer, 
where they had lain 
neglected and for- 
gotten for years and 
years. Besides, val- 
entines had a way 
of being put aside 
in books and then 
dropped out of memory. That's why one friend was so for- 
tunate as to find several in an old bookshop in Washington. 
Trunks are excellent ‘‘hidey holes’’ too. Another friend, at 
one of our recent North Country auctions, bought an old 
nail-studded leather trunk for ten cents, and found, among 
other desirable articles, four valentines—and gave them to me. 
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(Continued on Page 52) 
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Pe ‘Ualentines of Our Grandmothers Day 


1 old 
nong 
ome. Valentines in our grandmothers’ days were real tokens of affection—very sentimental, very virtuous. Here bloom the gayest flowers; rose and gilt doors open to disclose doves and 
TT of speckled eggs. Then there are the satiny ones—with deep lacy borders and beautifully embossed flowers. Strange to say, one of the daintiest—appearing in the center 
of the page—bears within its gilt clasped wallet a most satirical verse, At the lower right is a good example of the Cupid and Church valentines so popular in those days long past. 
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NOPHAIE PULLED A 
GUN FROM SOME- 
WHERE, AND LUNG- 
ING AT THE LOCKED 


DOOR HE SHOVED 
HIS FOOT AGAINST 
IT WITH TREMEN- 


DOUS FORCE 


The Vanishing American 


This is the story of the great American desert; of the love of a 
cultured girl from the East and a college-bred Indian who has gone 
back to his people. After he returns to his native element, Nophaie, 
the Indian, writes Marian Warner, whom he had met and loved, to 
come and help his people. She goes but finds Nophaie somewhat 
changed. He tells her he has no faith; that the religion of the white 
man fails and the faith of the Indian has somehow been lost to him. 
Marian is shocked. She tells him she will bring him back to the white 
man’s religion. Nophaie tells her of her difficulties to come from in- 
trigues by the government agents. They agree to meet clandestinely, 
to escape trouble with the suspicious agents. At one of these meet- 
ings Marian tells Nophaie of the temptations and dangers that beset 
Gekin Yashi, a very pretty Indian girl at the government school. 
She tells him that Gekin Yashi loves him. Nophaie plans to take 
her away from the school, to save her from the scheming and un- 
scrupulous agents and to hide her with an honorable Indian family 
in a distant cafion fastness. On a visit to the trading post he has 
an unpleasant encounter with Morgan, about whom Marian has 
warned Nophaie. A little later Nophaie gets Gekin Yashi, the Indian 
girl, away from the school and takes her to her new home. 


X 


ROM the hour Nophaie gave up his 
sheep to the Pahutes in oe for 


their care of Gekin Yashi he became a 
nomad, a wanderer of the sage. With re- 
sponsibility removed from his life he was no 
longer tied to his lonely upland home—a fact 
that at first seemed grievous. But he was 
soon to discover how his loneliness had been 
a kind of selfishness which had kept him 
aloof from his people. In the past he had 
spent only a small part of his time among the Indians, and 
that upon his rides to Kaidab or to Mesa and return. How 
little had he really helped them compared with what he 
might have done! Looked at now, he found this owing to his 





By ZANE GREY 


I/ustrations by Pruett Carter 


love of being alone, of wandering with his sheep in the sage, 
of brooding over his strange life; and also to the sensitive- 
ness with which he realized that though he could go among 
his people, he could not become a part of them. 

A few rides from hogan to hogan showed Nophaie that his 
status among the Nopahs had undergone a remarkable 
change. Not at once did he grasp what it was to which he 
must attribute this welcome change. At Etenia’s home, 
however, the subtle fact came out in the jealousy of Etenia’s 
daughter; she and all the Nopahs had learned of his abduc- 
tion of Gekin Yashi. 

Nophaie was much concerned over this discovery, for it 
augured ill for the seclusion of the Little Beauty of the tribe. 
Upon consulting the old Indian he learned that the news 
had traveled far and wide across the ranges, from rider to 
rider, from hogan to hogan, from lip to lip. Soon every 
Nopah on the reservation would become acquainted with 
the great feat of Nophaie, who had stolen Gekin Yashi from 
the reservation. Nophaie had been born of chieftains; he 
was now a chief of wisdom and valor. The spirit of the 
Nopahs still lived. The glory and the dream were gone, but 
there still lived a man of the olden time, a master. 

Etenia swore there was not one Indian in all the tribe who 
would betray Gekin Yashi. Perhaps some of the sneaking, 
crawling Nokis, in fear of Morgan and Blucher, would trail 
Gekin Yashi to her hiding place. But every Nopah gloried 


in the deed of Nophaie. He was a hero. All the greater 
Indian now because he had used his white man’s brain to 
save the maiden of proud Do Etin! 

““Nophaie will marry Gekin Yashi now,’ concluded 
Etenia, and all his enmity seemed gone. He honored 
Nophaie and feasted him, and had his braves sit round the 
hogan fire and sing the beautiful Nopah legends of love and 
courage. 

Nophaie was powerless to correct this impression that had 
gone abroad. All Nopahs, and Pahutes, too, took it for 
granted that the Little Beauty was destined to be Nophaie’s 
wife. All in a day, it seemed, his fame had been transformed. 
Every Indian knew Nophaie’s story, and all the aloofness 
and scorn and distrust engendered by his white education 
would be now as if they had never been. 


rs A WEEK of riding over the country Nophaie had im- 
pellingly forced upon him the truth of Etenia’s judgment. 
Indian boy, maiden, brave, chief, medicine man—all revered 
him. The Nopahs had been warriors. There still survived 
in them worship of the strong, the courageous, the fighter. 
The youths of the tribe looked up to him as one’ whom their 
elders held to be a master, one whose greatness would one 
day be told to them. 

Nophaie rode far to keep his next appointment with 
Marian at Mesa, and for the whole hour of their meeting he 
talked of the change that had come through his taking Gekin 
Yashi away from the power of Morgan. Telling her seemed 
to clarify the vague and strange conceptions of what had 
happened to him. Then her instant joy was uplifting. 

“‘Nophaie, your great opportunity has come,” she said, 
with earnest eyes on his. “You can be a power among your 
people. But keep secret that their faith is not yours. 
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“T will,”’ he replied. In just those few words she illumined 
the wondering, brooding subjectiveness of his mind. What- 
cver he was, opportunity now smiled upon him. He would 
he listened to and followed. 

‘‘ Now let me talk, for soon I must go,”’ said Marian. ‘‘No 
one suspects you. All they know at the agency is that Gekin 
Yashi has disappeared. Blucher did not care. But Morgan 
was furious. I heard him raving. This will make bad blood 
ietween them. And Do Etin will suffer. I fear for him. 
‘le was summoned to the office, and I was there when they 
questioned him. What a grand old Indian! He thrilled 
ine—so calm, so somber and aloof before those men. He 
answered every question put to him, yet he seemed not 
io lie. 

‘“**T)o you think she ran off?’ demanded Morgan. 

‘** Ves,’ answered Do Etin. 

““*Where?’ 

‘“**Gekin Yashi’s tracks led north off the road to Mesa, and 
disappeared in the sands.’ 

‘“** You'll help us find her, get her back?’ 

ag) Sy 

‘**Ves, you will.’ 

‘Do Etin will die before he sends Gekin Yashi to you.’ 

“Why, you impudent heathen!’ shouted Morgan. He 
drew back to strike Do Etin, but Blucher prevented that. 
\nd Do Etin stalked out. I have never seen a man look as 
Morgan did then.” 


‘““\H, I FEAR for Do Etin,”’ Marian went on. ‘‘ They will 

do him harm. I know it. After Do Etin left, Morgan 
ordered me out of the office. ‘Get out, you white-faced cat,’ 
he shouted. And he pushed me out and slammed the door. 
| heard him say: ‘Blucher, when we find this Indian hussy 
you've got to enforce that rule. And if Do Etin doesn’t 
put his thumb mark on my paper it'll go bad for him. And 
you'll get the steam roller! I’ve put that steam roller over 
eleven former agents of this reservation and I’m g fora 
full dozen.’ Then they quieted down, and I could not dis- 
tinguish what they said, but they were talking for a long 
time. I think you ought to advise Do Etin to move to the 
very farthest point on the reservation.” 

‘‘He would not go a step,”’ replied Nophaie. 

‘‘Then indeed I fear for him,”’ said Marian. ‘It was the 
look of Morgan, the tone of his voice. The terrible nature of 
the man seemed to be unmasked. Blucher, too, is growing 
harder. He is under a strain. I think the war in Europe is 
on his mind.” 
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Nophaie returned by way of Red Sandy, where at the 
trading post he was surrounded by Nopahs he had never 
seen before, and made to realize his importance. The trader 
there was buying wool at fifty cents a pound and complain- 
ing about the scarcity of it. The Indians did not need 
money. They were not making any blankets. Nophaie was 
struck with the evidence of prosperity and independence 
exhibited by these lowland Nopahs. None of their silver 


trappings was in pawn to the trader, which was an un- - 


paralleled sign of good times. 
Riding off across the sand to the northward with some of 
these Indians, Nophaie covered twenty miles and more 


before he dropped the last horseman at his hogan door. 


Everywhere the gray-green benches were spotted with 
flocks of sheep and little bands of mustangs and cattle. At 
every hogan the women crowded to the door to peep 

out at him, smiling and whispering. 

One old squaw elbowed her way out. ‘‘ Nophaie, 
look at Nadglean Nas Pah,” she said with great 
dignity, ‘‘who tended your mother at your birth. 
Nadglean Nas Pah washed your eyes. She lives to 
see you Nophaie, the Warrior. Come, feast with us.”’ 

Nophaie stayed there, keen to learn of his mother, 
grateful to feel stealing over him a closer touch with 
his people. By nightfall, when the feast was served, 
the hogan had no room for more Indians. They ate 
for hours and sang until late in the ‘night. The occasion 
seemed one of honor and joy to these Indians, who delighted 
in Nophaie’s company. Manyadusky eye shone the brighter 
for his words. Next morning he rode on his way more im- 
pressed than ever before with the prosperity and happiness 
of the Nopahs. It seemed he now could reasonably calculate 
that all the twenty thousand Nopahs of the reservation were 
on the high tide of well-being. Almost his hopes rose to a 
point of believing what Nadglean Nas Pah had said: ‘‘ Now 
all is well.”” Only the wise old men like Etenia and Do Etin 
saw the future. Most of the simple-minded Indians lived on 
in the present, taking their wealth as a matter of their worthi- 
ness, eating, sleeping, riding, shepherding the days away, 
unmindful of the handwriting of the white man like a 
shadow on the sage. 

Night overtook Nophaie on the crest of the great heaving 
slope that led to the upland country. He had made a short 
cut from Shibbet Taa, westward toward Etenia’s range. 
His horse was weary. Nophaie turned it loose in the sage 
and made his bed under a thick-branched cedar. For his 
meal he ate meat and corn given him at the last hogan. 
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All that was truly Indian in him beat in his blood and 
stirred in his soul here in the solitude and the loneliness. He 
was miles from any trail he had ever ridden. Only sight of 
Nothsis Ahn could give him his bearings. 

Upon reaching the upland pasture under Nothsis Ahn 
the next day, Nophaie herded his horses into a band and 
drove them out on the Pahute trail. That night he camped 
down in the deep cafion with the family who lived there, 
finding in this remote place that his fame had arrived before 
him. Welcome was his in every Indian habitation. At sun- 
rise he headed his horses up the overhanging colored slope 
of earth and rock, out on the cedared flats, down into the 
monument country where Oljato and the range of his boy- 
hood called with poignant sorrow and regret, and across the 
red and yellow desert to Kaidab. 

‘Sure I’ll buy your horses,’”’ said Withers in reply 
to Nophaie’s query. ‘‘ What will you take forthem?”’ 

Nophaie hesitated a moment, then named a figure. 

‘“‘That’s not enough,” replied Withers. ‘‘I’ll give 
you five more on each ‘horse. What’ll you take, cash 
or trade?” 


OPHAIE took part of the deal in new outfit for 
himself, which included a gun. 
‘‘Reckon you’re going to do what Blucher told 
Wolterson, ‘Ride around,’”’ said Withers with a 
laugh. ‘‘ You can do some riding here for us. I’m glad you 
came. Mrs. Withers was about to send for you.” 

Nophaie wondered what the trader’s wife could want 
with him, unless for something in connection with Marian. 
Also, he was curious to see if she had any knowledge of his 
rise to fame among the Indians through his taking Gekin 
Yashi from the school. Mrs. Withers was glad to see him. 
and was eager to hear news of Marian, but she had heard 
nothing of his abducting Do Etin’s daughter. 

“‘Nophaie, I would like you to help us here in a little job,” 
she said presently. ‘‘Do you know this half-crazy Indian we 
call Shoie?”’ 

“No,” replied Nophaie. 

“Well, he claimed to have bewitched a squaw who died. 
And he has told two other squaws that he means to work 
his spell upon them. The first one, Nolgoshie, the loping 
woman, got to thinking about this, and she fell sick. I’m 
afraid it will kill her. I want you to help me get Shoie to say 
he will remove his spell. Then ride over to Nolgoshie’s 


(Continued on Page 163) 














‘“‘IF YOU DON’T MAKE EXAMPLES OF DO ETIN AND NOPHAIE YOUR AUTHORITY ON THIS RESERVATION WILL ABSOLUTELY CEASE,’’ DECLARED MORGAN 
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A FRIENDLY NOOK. FURNITURE PLACED INVITINGLY FOR CONVENIENT USE 


Making Over the Living Room 






IS discouraging, but true, that so many 
§)| fully furnished and completely equipped liv- 
| ing rooms have something the matter with 
4\them. Sometimes the cause of the fault is 
quite evident and easily remedied, but more 
often the room is a source of much distress to 
its puzzled owner. What can the matter be 
.i%} when a living room is stiff and unfriendly and 
nobody ever seems to have a good time in it, when it is as 
uninviting as an old-time closed-up parlor? And what possi- 
ble prescription can be given that will render livable a real 
parlor of the old school? 

These are knotty problems for the average beauty-loving 
woman, especially if she has little money and has not devel- 
oped her cleverness along these lines. She needs help, inspira- 
tion, a practical idea. She needs to know that no room is 
hopeless, that it can be made much, much better—even 
beautiful—in the process of making over. For that is what 
we are going to start to learn about—the making over 
of rooms. 

Almost the only making over with which we are thor- 
oughly conversant is the making over of clothes. At some 
time or other nearly everybody has had to do that. As 
everyone knows, to make over a frock, you first consider it 
from every angle to see just what is the matter with it, what 
its possibilities are, and what sort of dress it will make. You 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Illustration by Lurelle Guild 


rip it up, you get a pattern, you fix every part that is to be 
used again so that it will be in perfect condition; you get 
a bit of new material to go with it, perhaps, and some new 
trimming, and you proceed to make it up in the new style 
with as much care as though it were new material you are 
using. 

It is exactly the same way about the remaking of rooms. 
First, consideration; deciding what is wrong with the room, 
what it needs, what its possibilities are—for you can’t make 
a Chippendale living room out of Victorian marble tops, but 
you can make something else. Then how to use and make 
the!most of the things that you already have. Next you rip 
the room up: you have decided as nearly as possible what 
you'll retain, so discard everything else, at least for the 
present, until you are perfectly sure. Clear the room; attend 
to the backgrounds—walls, woodwork and floor. Put into 
condition each separate article that is to be used in the room. 
After you have done everything you can think of in the way 
of restoring new life and beauty to the things about to be 


used, you start to put them back in the room, forgetting the 
old arrangements until you have first tried for new and more 
effective ways of making the most of your furniture and the 
few ornaments you have probably retained. After this there 
is the final achievement, the standing back for a critical 
survey of the result so far attained, the deciding on just 
what new things are actually necessary to put the finishing 
touches on the room that has already become more excit- 
ingly charming than you would have believed possible. 

Before taking up special living rooms, there are some gen- 
eral principles that should be followed in the remaking of any 
living room, with the promise of equally fine results; and if 
these things are not already accomplished, the should be 
attended to at once, since any infringement of these laws 
may be the very reason why you have been unable to get 
a start toward successful making over. 

Miracles may be worked by doing the walls over in putty 
tan, écru, cream or gray, in the medium of water tint or of 
a plain unglistening paper, absolutely without border of any 
kind, and with a picture molding run at the ceiling turn; 
the ceiling plain and unglistening also, and of a tone a bit 
lighter than the walls, or else in ivory. If it is impossible to 
change the woodwork, and this is of a dark wood, it should be 
rubbed and waxed under the direction of an expert, as a 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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C fear-the Destroyer 


WAS asked the other day what was the 

#}| greatest obstacle to the development of 

S| art in America. My unhesitating an- 
swer was a single word: Fear. It is a small 
word, but what a part it plays in our 
lives ! 

It affects the individual in the choice of 
Litas her hat, just as it affects the purchasing 
committee of a museum in the selection of a picture. In 
matters of taste the individual fears his neighbors, the mu- 
seum fears the public, the public fears—itself. 

We are all a little scared, and art is the great emanci- 
pator which opens the dark closet within ourselves where 
our fears reside, opens the door and lets in light so that we 
can see our fears and vanquish them. 

Everybody is terrified by lack of precedent—everybody 
except the artist. He recognizes its limitation, just as he 
knows its value; and he wins his freedom from the tyranny 
of precedent through knowledge, not by turning his back on 
the past. From the art of other days he takes that which 
suits his particular purposes, knowing all the time that his 
escape from imitation does not depend on a deliberate act. 
It depends on an unconscious force. This unconscious force, 
directing the old materials into fresh forms, is the mark of 
the artist. 

But how does one happen to become an artist? Each 
person will answer this question differently —one with pomp 
and ceremony, another with sentimental gusto about his 
ego’s irresistible desire to express itself, and still another may 
say that it was largely luck. 

While we are young and impressionable, chance circum- 
stances affect us more than later in life. Everyone has felt 
at some time the desire to write, to act, to draw, to play. 
If that desire persists and is encouraged we will give vent 
to it. And if, having tried to draw or paint, we find increas- 
ing pleasure in the effort, if, in the effort, we find life taking 
on fresh color and revealing new aspects, if we continue 
struggling and enjoying—well, there you are. You do your 
best and go on. The thing becomes irresistible. 

The will to create is in us all to a greater or lesser extent. 
The pioneer develops this instinct in building new railroads 
and opening up new country. I like to imagine that I have 
inherited from some pioneering ancestor the desire to con- 
struct. Whether through heredity, or because I saw Paris 
and the Louvre in my teens instead of in my twenties, or 
because a brilliant sculptor encouraged me in the begin- 
ning—how can I tell how I became an artist? But of one 
thing I am sure, my infinite gratitude 
to the fate, or the luck, which made me 
go on. And I am sure that to be an 
artist one must have courage, the 
strength to express himself without dread 
and to take the consequences, the force 
to set aside the present hour and concen- 
trate. The artist cannot seek protection 
nor hide behind the conservative major- 
ity. He must stand up and say exactly 
what he thinks of life, and he must meet 
the challenge of life though he be a minor- 
ity of one against the whole world. The 
world may laugh, or praise, or condemn. 
He goes his own way. He loves life and 
interprets it, true to himself. 


cArt ts Not Forgotten 


RT is a record, a culmination of the 
thoughts of a civilization. While a 
nation may not realize the value of art, it 
is enormously influenced by art. Every- 
one in the world knows the Victory of 
Samothrace, and countless people have 
been influenced by it in their ideas of form 
and sculpture. It has also colored their 
entire conception of what Greek life was. 
Think of the part Shakspere has played 
in the lives of succeeding generations of 
English-speaking peoples. How many 
painters, in visualizing the human head, 
were directly affected by Frans Hals! 
Not so many years ago Ibsen cut away 
some of our favorite sentimentalities. 
And today contemporary writers and 
artists, affected by the times, are putting 
into distinct form present ideas of which 
the average person is only vaguely con- 
scious until after he has seen them con- 
centrated in the work of art. As I said, 
art opens the door, and the painters, the 
sculptors, the poets show us the world. 
We judge a country by the art which it 
has produced, and what a civilization has 
signified to the world is judged by the art 
it has left. The business man of Greece 
is forgotten. Many a Greek artist is also 
forgotten, but not the art of Greece. And 
not the heroes of whom the poets sung. 
Greek civilization lives in its art. And 
our civilization will live just as long as its 
flower, which is its art, lives. Art haunts 
us because it is the vital‘expression of life. 


\ 


By GERTRUDE V. WHITNEY 
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Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, who is the daughter of Cor- 
nelius and Alice (Gwynne) Vanderbilt, studied under 
masters both in New York and in Paris, and very soon 
was recognized as a highly gifted sculptor. She has been 
awarded some very important commissions, some of her 
principal works being the Aztec Fountain in the Pan Amer- 
ican Building, Washington, D.C.; the Titanic Memorial 
for that city; the El Dorado Fountain in San Francisco, 
and two panels for the Triumphant Arch in New York City. 





Not only must the artist be fearless in his work, but 

his public must be fearless in appreciation. Scared 

taste is more of a hindrance to the artist than honest 
condemnation. And if we fear to express our thoughts and 
appreciation of art, what happens to the artist? Our fears, 
our lack of understanding, our timid, sheeplike encourage- 
ment, our dread of making a mistake ir taste will react on 
him. 

And what we have given we will receive—a timid, sheep- 
like reaction instead of a vital living truth. 

Our artists are frequently made aware of the scared taste 
so prevalent in America. It is the great stumblingblock. 
Here is a typical case that I observed. I was walking with 
a man, for whom I was doing some work, in one of the big 
Middle-Western cities. We passed a picture dealer’s. A 
simple landscape of homely farm life hung in the window. It 
was arather sugary affair. My acquaintance was the proud— 
and truly the word fits him—possessor of a celebrated group 
of old masters. He plumed himself particularly on a most 
expensive Rembrandt and a Van Dyck that boasted royal 
antecedents, just as he would have plumed himself on having 
his wife wear the most expensive jewelry. 

What really appealed to him was this pretty, hackneyed 
landscape in the dealer’s window. 

We paused before it. He looked at me in a furtive kind of 
way. It was obvious that he liked the picture. He was 
ashamed for liking it; that, too, was apparent. I watched 
him closely to see his real reaction. 

‘‘What do you think of it?’’ he asked. 

“‘Not bad,” I said passively. 

A smile took the place of fear. Here was something he 
liked, and it might be all right to like it. He didn’t like his 
Rembrandt, but he had to pretend he liked it. 

“Why don’t you buy that picture?’’ I suggested. “‘ Buy 
it and put it in yourroom. It won’t be very expensive. You 
like it; that’s enough reason.”’ 

I noticed a funny look come into his face. Pleasure gave 
way again to fear. 

I had occasion to see him a month or two later. 

“No,” he said in answer to my question, ‘I didn’t buy 
that picture. By the way, you haven’t seen my new old 
master. Come in and see it.” 

The fear of our ideas makes cowards of us all. We listen 
to the voice of the expert adviser and do not heed our own 
desires. Things that appeal to us have achieved a purpose 
for us. The thing is really to care. By caring we grow. No 
longer is art on a pedestal. It now becomes a part of your life. 

My friend, who was both proud and 
afraid of his collection, could have grown 
in appreciation if he had not lied to him- 
self. Art is a constant challenge and the 
keenest of judges. It knows when you 
are lying to yourself and will elude you. 
What my friend said about the picture in 
the dealer’s window was from the heart. 
It was alive, not reminiscent. 

He liked the picture until he found 
that it was by an unknown artist. Or 
perhaps the decorator who did his house 
told him it was no good. 


The (hallenge of Art 


EALLY it is pathetic to see some of 
our red-blooded financiers playing 
Trilby to their Svengali advisers in ques- 
tions of art. These advisers tell them 
what to think and what to buy, and the 
poor collector, instead of having the joy 
of collecting, of making mistakes, of 
changing, of growing, trembles forward 
along the narrow path of precedent in a 
state of complete and frightened mys- 
tification. 

For heaven’s sake, choose your own 
kind of chair; it will make you happier 
sitting in it. Look at your own kind of 
picture; admit the music you feel. This 
is the challenge of art. I can’t repeat it 
often enough: Don’t beafraid. Rearrange 
or discard your furniture, your pictures 
and music as you would change your 
clothes if you no longer liked them. A 
surprise hides in your latest thought. 
Admit it. Reshuffle the cards. Recog- 
nize your right to be individually part of 
life, not only in thought but in action. 
Choose your art as you would choose a 
friend, because it is beautiful or sym- 
pathetic, because you like it! 

You will change and will not always 
like the same thing. Look back and think 
how most of your ideas have shifted in 
life. Could there be progress otherwise? 
You will outlive a long line of convictions 
and beliefs. But when you buy, buy what 
you want. Don’t be impressed by names 
or prices. Names and prices mean noth- 
ing. It matters not whether a work of 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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oophistication 


cosmos save and except the palolo worm. This simple denizen 

of the coral reefs still stands pat. Change and progress have 
meant nothing in its existence for countless ages. Beginning in the 
slime of the earth’s cooling off, it was endowed with an organism that 
made for immortality. Once a year it stuck its head in a crevice of the 
coral and cast off its body, proceeding then at leisure to bud a new 
body. 

Past doubt there is some divine spark to account for the unceasing 
and unchanging vitality of the palolo worm. But an unexpanding 
spark. With mankind it is an ever-expanding spark that accounts for 
the progress and sophistication that have come to us in the cycles of 
time since the Creator first molded us. 

Sophistication seems to have been a good deal of a matter of class 
and privilege, of assumed and ruthlessly maintained superiority, until 
a few generations ago. Now it is becoming practically universal. 
With the radio there is no wilderness so remote that it may not find 
contact with the most sophisticated centers of culture and modern- 
ism. The other day a hunter in the northern wilds of Ontario came 
upon a lumberman’s cabin in which he found a little family of four 
listening to an organ recital in Philadelphia. Arctic explorers, frozen 
in for the winter, may receive the daily stock reports, the final results 
of great athletic contests, up-to-the-minute news of national elec- 
tions; they may hear a sermon preached half across the world, be 
entertained by grand opera or musical comedy. They may hear 
Professor Coué’s own drone, followed by a ragtime band or a bed- 
time story. They may hear Senator Borah pleading the cause of 
Soviet Russia, La Follette sounding the battle-cry of pacifists and 
progressives, or the classic voice of Lodge defending standpattism. 

Telegraph, telephone, automobile, motion picture, aéroplane, 
radio—the lightning sophisticators! Philosophers seeking the simple 
life must get off the earth. There is no cave or nook for quiet contem- 
plation unless in the stars or in some sheltered crater of the cold blue 
moon. 


; ) coxmes save and has touched about everything else in our 


HEN sophistication was a fashionable attribute, the few who 
had been bred and trained for it carried it off fairly well. 
Though so much a class privilege, there were admirable sides to it as 
well as ridiculous phases. There was sincere reverence for great lead- 
ers of men, in religion, in the sciences, in literature, in politics, even 
in the world of fashion where clothes and gestures embodied distinc- 
tion. Nowadays there doesn’t appear to be much reverence for any- 
thing or anybody. The few supermen of the war joined the Nobody 
class when the treaty of Versailles was signed. Even Lenine and 
Trotzky are every day in every way growing dimmer and dimmer. 
It is hardly more than yesterday when men asserted unto them- 
selves all the political sophistication in the world. Now the nations 
are listening soberly to prophets in petticoats predicting a régime of 
women dictators in the not distant future. The sophistication of 
women was a staggering blow that the men are still stunned by. It 
had been coming gradually through four generations, yet it burst upon 
unprotected gray and bald heads like a thunderclap. 

It was wholly natural, though nevertheless totally unexpected, 
for the sophisticated flapper to emerge at the same time her mother 
was casting her first vote and reading to her club an advanced paper 
on modernism in art and literature. Mother had scrapped the in- 
effectual taboos and traditions of grandmother without realizing that 
daughter had been watching the entire proceeding with devastating 
glee and enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Catt pointed out in THe Lapres’ Home JourNnat last No- 
vember that the great feminist advance had better slow up a bit and 
consolidate its gains. She didn’t say that the women had become too 
suddenly too sophisticated, but that was the sense she conveyed. 


She didn’t approve of women retaining their maiden names after 
marriage or of the still more advanced right for spinsters to raise a 
family as an entirely regular proceeding provided for by law. 

Mrs. Catt has been severely criticized by some of the young men 
on the big city dailies who have elected a chosen few of themselves to 
do our thinking for us in all of the arts and some of the sciences. 
These young men believe in getting all the advertising possible for 
their own names, but are charitably inclined not to inflict their fame 
upon their wives, or, if their wives object, upon their children, par- 
ticularly if their wives are inclined to achieve a little fame of their own 
and label it as such. Any couple who can work this out harmoniously 
are entitled to it; but shouldn’t they go a little further and permit 
their children, arrived at years of discretion, to select individual 
names of their own? And their children’s children. If carried out 
to its logical ultimate, it might become burdensome to telephone and 
city directories, blue books and social registers, to compilers of Who’s 
Whos and to the recorders of wills and deeds; but if the plan satis- 
fies the new vanities of our new freedoms, why not give it a trial? 
Those of us left on the side lines could enjoy watching the experiment 
while at the same time we clung to our unsophisticated notions of 
family and home. 


HE vexing thing about our modern sophistication is that you can- 

not bind it by rules or regulations. It is altogether lawless and 
reckless. It rejoices in chaos. For those who take a full inoculation 
there is little left in the most outrageous vagaries of human conduct 
that shocks or disgusts. Millions of children are allowed to see motion 
pictures that would have brought down the penal statutes on their 
producers a generation ago. We are asked by the new school of liter- 
ary critics to indorse and enjoy books that deal almost exclusively 
with the lowest and meanest of animal instincts and human impulses. 
You will find many of these books liberally sprinkled through the 
cultural programs of our women’s clubs. The booksellers tell us that 
women and not men are buying them. They buy them, we hear, 
because they are ‘‘cultural’’ in their fine satire agd realism. They 
reveal to the American people and the world what a low stripe of 
animal we Americans are. 

British authors flock here to lecture us—for a handsome hono- 
rarium—on the splendor of this new realistic and critical literature. 
All previous American men and women of letters who failed to expose 
or exult in our rottenness were insipid and uninspired. 

Accept this and you are cultured of today. Yet isn’t a good deal 
of this sophistication besotted and demoralizing? The body cannot 
long endure confinement to sewers and the absorption of foul air. 
How, then, may you improve the mind and uplift the soul by steeping 
them in the contemplation of mental ulcers and psychic abscesses? 
Pollyanna sentimentality may be pap for Rollos and Doras, but it is 
vastly more hygienic than outpourings on sex complexes. 

The greatest of all books discusses sin with surpassing frankness, 
but with inspired brevity of treatment. The Bible turns human na- 


- ture inside out on every page, but always you are besought to look up 


to the sublime mysteries. Modern sophistication bids you hold your 
gaze down to the degenerate indecencies. 

Fortunately there is no grave cause for alarm so far as the next 
generation is concerned. Only a scant few of humanity are suffering 
acutely. Like all waves, manias and epidemics, we overestimate 
their importance and destructiveness while they are passing. No 
need yet to envy the standpattism of the palolo worm. The philos- 
ophy of Jesus Christ has endured innumerable scourges and has ad- 
vanced mankind step by step. So will it rise out of the present 
disease of supersophistication and bring to this little universe of 
ours a sharpened vision of the superlative worth of the finer and 
cleaner things of the body and soul. 
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ENRY WARD BEECHER, 
H so we are told, would often 

work out an idea through a 
long course of abstract argument 
until suddenly his thought took fire 
and blazed out in a simile or meta- 
phor. Then the wise preacher would 
draw his pencil through the labori- 
ous disquisition, and all that the people ever 
got was a flaming picture. One suspects that 
Isaiah had gone through some such procedure 
when, having long brooded over the estate of 
his people, he flashed out his vision of their 
need: ‘‘Lengthen your ropes and strengthen 
your stakes.”” Any camper acquainted with 
tents recognizes the figure. When you pitch a 
tent, if you do lengthen the ropes you must 
strengthen the stakes. 

One does not have to look far in modern life 
to discover examples of such increased exten- 
sion calling for increased stability. A promi- 
nent business man recently went to pieces in a 
collapse of character that astonished his friends. 
He had all the typical modern virtues—energy, 
forcefulness, vigor, the aggressive ability to put 
things across. But he lacked moral stability. 
Evidently his activity had been stretched at 
the expense of his steadiness. He was living 
an overextended life. Like a tipsy tent, he had 
long ropes and weak stakes. 

Mark Twain said once, ‘‘If I were a heathen 
I would rear a statue to Energy, and fall down 
and worship it.’’ That is entirely characteristic 
of the modern age. Think of the words which 
our generation’s attitudes naturally suggest and 
they are all words of action. Aggressive, pro- 
gressive, dynamic, vigorous—such words are 
applicable to our time. But who, describing 
our modernity, would ever think of words like 
these: Poise, balance, peace, steadfastness, sta- 
bility? Yet anyone who knows either biography 
or history knows that one of the primary tests 
of character is the ability to increase staunch- 
ness as you extend strain. Man’s life is like a 
tree. Branches demand roots; every increase 
in the superstructure, giving purchase for the 
wind to get hold upon, requires a new grip on 
the steadfast earth. 


OME of the most lamentable collapses in 
history have taken place in overextended 
lives which neglected this elemental necessity. 
Francis Bacon, for example, had one of the most 
useful and able minds ever intrusted to a man. 
When he was scarcely fifteen years old the 
great thought took possession of him that the 
ancient method of studying nature was wrong 
and that he was meant to right it. The spirit in 
which he went about that work, the results of 
which have put the world eternally in his debt, 
is fairly indicated by a memorandum written 
in his early forties and never intended for 
publicity: ‘‘ Believing that I was born for the 
service of mankind, and regarding the care of 
the commonwealth as a kind of common prop- 
erty, which, like the air and the water, belongs 
to everybody, I set myself to consider in what 
way mankind might best be served, and what 


Long Ropes and Strong Stakes 


By 


HARRY EMERSON FosDICK 


have lived and died in respectability had it not 
been for his advancement in power. He was 
made Lord Chancellor of England. He was 
created Viscount St. Albans. He moved out 
into an extended opportunity which made him 
one of the most powerful, as he was the most 
learned, man of the empire. And then he fell. 
Convicted of gross bribery and financial corrup- 
tion, to which he abjectly confessed, he lived 
his last five years a disgraced man. The length 
of his ropes got beyond the strength of his 
stakes. 

Countless similar stories bear witness to the 
fact that man’s life is built like a Gothic cathe- 
dral on the principle of balanced thrusts. Every 
new arch must be braced with a new founda- 
tion. Lifting the altitude or spreading the ex- 
panse of the nave requires stronger supporting 
walls or flying buttresses. Each outthrust calls 
for an inthrust. And the difficulty in our ex- 
pansive modern life lies here: Ever achieving 
new powers, enlarging our opportunities, widen- 
ing our liberties and everywhere complicating 
our lives, we forget that unless we correspond- 
ingly strengthen our moral and spiritual foun- 
dations the whole overextended superstructure 
will come down about our ears, as did the 
old Philistine banquet hall when Samson broke 
the pillars. WW 


VIVID illustration of the truth which we 
are driving at is presented in our modern 
young people. They are enjoying a greatly ex- 
tended freedom, to balance which they have 
not yet achieved a stabilizing self-control. 
Young people used to be under artificial, exter- 
nal restraint. Even though, as Ruskin said, 
Sunday did cast a “lurid shade’’ two days in 
advance, they had to go through it. They may 
not have been saints above the present repre- 
sentatives of youth, but the girls especially 
weré compelled, by the strict canons of the 
social code, to act more as though they were. 
Parental authority was still in vogue and, while 
fathers and mothers were probably no wiser 
than they are now, their zpse dixit had more 
weight and drive in it when they assumed the 
purple and played the autocrat. 

In this last generation these external re- 
straints have been giving way at an accelerating 
rate. Let us hasten to rejoice in it! A visit to 
the Far East should encourage our wavering 
faith in the general soundness of our Western 
methods of treating youth. The whole Asiatic 
tradition is on the side of solving youth’s prob- 
lems, and especially the problem of relationship 
between the sexes, by seclusion and repression. 
In an old-fashioned Chinese home, the girl from 
her twelfth year on did not go outside her 
father’s house until she went to her husband’s, 


history—the most unsecluded, un- 
suppressed, unsuperintended youth 
of all time. Our ideal is to train 
them in individual initiative, to 
develop independent judgment and 
control, to throw them on their 
own resources—which is excellent 
when they have the resources! But 
many of them are making unmitigated nui- 
sances of themselves because the length of their 
freedom has got away beyond the strength of 
their self-control. An unchaperoned group of 
girls, supposedly from ‘‘our best families,” re- 
cently went with a publicly organized party on 
a European tour. During the entire trip they 
drank to excess, they smoked to excess, and 
their personal immodesty became a scandal 
to the party. They were enjoying a degree of 
liberty never before accorded to young women, 
and they were betraying their utter inability 
to handle it. Granting the social restraints of 
even a generation ago, those same girls prob- 
ably would be decent, modest, self-respecting 
young women. As it is, their lengthened ropes 
have betrayed their weak stakes and their tents 
are wildly flapping in the wind. 

If, therefore, one had a chance to broadcast a 
message which all young people would hear, one 
might well choose some such theme as this: 
Real freedom never consists in mere release 
from old restraints. 

A young tree set out in a city’s park with an 
iron cage around it for support may well resent 
the humiliation of that external curb, but if 
all the freedom which the tree seeks is release 
from that encumbrance it will discover that the 
only freedom which it has achieved is freedom 
to fall over when the wind blows. The first step 
toward real freedom for that tree is to grow 
deep roots of its own on which it can depend. 
Freedom never is obtained by mere release from 
old limitations; freedom is the positive substi- 
tution of inward self-control for external re- 
straints. 


HIS unlearned truth has cost the race some 

stiff experiences. The first warriors for 
democracy, for example, were tempted to believe 
that they would be free if only they could slay 
the tyrant and overturn the throne on which 
so long and so oppressively he had been sitting. 
They had to learn that they could behead 
Louis XVI and get Robespierre in his place. 
They have just been learning that they can 
shoot the Czar and get Lenine and Trotzky 
instead. Freedom in the state does not con- 
sist alone in making a tyrant stop taking 


‘ charge of the people; it consists in the intelli- 


gent ability of the people to take charge of 
themselves. Real democracy was not won 
when kings went; real democracy is still to 
be won. The facts which our incipient, em- 
bryonic democracy must face are more stag- 
gering than the old tyrants were—for example, 
that of all the white men drafted into our army 
thirty out of every hundred could not read and 
understand newspapers or write letters home, 
and that almost forty-eight out of every hun- 
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SIHE  story-and-a-half house enjoys a wide 
ay) popularity. Repeatedly the query comes 
§3| to us: ‘‘Have you plans for a house of few 
4; rooms, but with one upper story?’”’ We 
4}| have. Herewith is presented an ideal story- 
¥ 4) and-a-half house, which the architects have 
BN planned most attractively outside, with the 
is maximum of comfort and economy inside. 
As in the case of the two-story house that we presented last 
month, this design embodies the ideas of JOURNAL readers, 
submitted in our House Plan Contest a year ago. 

The English cottage style is plainly seen in the rough- 
stucco-finished walls trimmed with half timbers and further 
emphasized by the tall chimney pots and the many small- 
paned windows. It is a thoroughly delightful little house, 
measuring thirty-four feet six inches across the front and 
twenty-six feet in depth, not including the porches> This 
space is divided into four good-sized rooms, the hall, and a 
small dining alcove, the last-named rapidly becoming a 
necessity in every well-regulated home. ‘ 

The upper floor contains two bedrooms, a bath and a very 
generous number of closets. The floors are hardwood 
throughout except in the bathroom and the kitchen. Tiles 
compose the floor of the former and cork 
tiles the latter. The walls are eight feet 
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The Popular 


 @Sfory-and-a-Half Ftouse 


Designed by Ladies Home Journal ‘Readers 


House Plans by R.C. Hunter &§ Brother 
Landscape Gardening by Richardson Wright 
Interior Decoration by Ethel (arpenter 


barberry. On each side of the walk from the entrance door 
to the drive are planted irises, to be followed by a scatter- 
ing of petunias after the irises have flowered. A laburnum 
marks another corner of the lawn, and in the pocket formed 
by the sun porch and the wall is a foundation planting of 
Japanese rose, yellow-berried barberry and peonies. English 
ivy is grown against the chimney, and in time will cover it. 
On the other side of the house euonymus vegeta is trained 
into bushes flanking the bay window, with Boston ivy 
growing up the wall farther along; but the real surprise is 
saved for the rear, where an inclosed garden has been created. 
It is surrounded by a seven-foot simple lattice, on which 
roses and clematis can be grown. This will give the effect 
of an English walled garden, but with much less expense. 
The four big beds are to hold annuals—in one poppies 
surrounded by yellow calendulas; in another sulphur African 
marigolds edged with blue ageratum; in the third purple 
asters edged with annual phlox; in the fourth, which lies 
at the end of the vista from the breakfast alcove window, 
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variegated zinnias edged with white sweet alyssum or purple, 
mauve and white candytuft. With the exception of the 
poppies, which do not transplant well, all of these annuals 
can be started in flats or little boxes indoors in March or 
April and planted out after frost. 

Further information about the cost of the various plants 
indicated on the plan or about the house may be had from 
the Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies the request. 

Proper furnishing of this house presents problems that 
have arisen with the popularity of the small, servantless 
dwelling—problems that are quite as important as if the 
house were more of a mansion. One must not take advantage 
of the ‘“‘cottage’”’ idea and quickly gather together a few 
pieces of wicker, some chairs and a sofa of tapestry, any 
kind of table and some nondescript lamps, and call it a 
day. Rather, there should be more of an effort to impart 
a < prime quality of dignity, an exceptional grace of design 
and charm of color that will truly make of the house a little 
masterpiece that may compete on equal terms with the 
more elaborate house, while at the same time achieving a 
most sure coziness and atmosphere of home. The dominat- 
ing idea in this house should oe the brown of walnut wood 

against gray walls, which may be inter- 





high and plastered. All the woodwork is 


preted by a ne the grace and 
sturdiness of the illiam and Mary, 





painted cream color. There is a full-sized 
cellar, in which are located the laundry 
and the steam-heating plant. 

The exterior may be done in cream or 
light gray stucco with weathered brown 
half-timber trimming, the chimney, steps 
and walk of face brick, and the shingled 
roof stained a soft brown. The cost to 
build it is estimated to be approximately 
$13,000. This would vary, of course, ac- 
cording to locality and the quality of the 
materials used in its construction. 

The garden plan, designed especially for 
this house, supposes the plot of ground to be 
seventy-five feet wide by one hundred feet 
deep. The white picket front fence with 
brick posts is retained and on it are grown 








Queen Anne, and Italian styles, all so 
adapted to this modern setting that a few 





sturdy Colonial pieces of kindred flavor 
a | may be used with them if desired. 

The walls of the living room are papered 
in a dull silver-gray grass cloth, the side- 
wall paper running to the ceiling turn 
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and at the turn a simple picture molding 
painted gray. The ceiling may be painted 
or papered pale gray; if the latter is used 
it must be plain and dull finished. The 
woodwork of the living room is painted gray 
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honeysuckles. At each corner isa hawthorn, = 








and on the driveway side of the lawn some 
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to match exactly the wall paper. The floor 
may be toned in brown or gray. 

This living room will be found to be very 
easy to furnish effectively, since its wal! 
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I, llus trat tons b The story of St. Valentine’s 
"yy 


Day in Pudding Lane is on 


Gertrude A. Kay 





Directions—Paste the entire page on heavy wrapping paper, then cut out around the dark outline. To make the dolls stand up, cut the bases into three parts, bending forward on the red dotted line and 
backward on the blue dotted line. To open Santa Claus’ window, cut along the dark line at the top and bottom, and down the center, and bend forward on the red dotted lines at the sides. Then put Santa 
and his brothers into place with Santa's arms reaching over the window ledge toward the cat. 
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ot Valentines Eve in Pudding Lane 





sm]}1 WAS way past eight o’clock on 
that St. Valentine’s Eve, and yet 
from every window in Pudding Lane 
there shone forth the yellow light of 
a candle, which made all the clocks 
in the town wonder whether they 
hadn’t skipped an hour somewhere. 
For one of Old King Cole’s strictest 
rules was ‘‘Early to bed and early to rise,’’ and yet 
here were his people staying up until all hours. No 
wonder the clocks were rather mystified. 

Well, now, the clocks may not have known what 
was going on that night in Pudding Lane, but we 
do, don’t we? For we do it ourselves on St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve. So we can just see Boy Blue addressing 
an envelope to Judy, The Shoe, Pudding Lane; 
and another to Bessie, The Candlestick Maker’s, 
Pudding Lane. And we can just see Jill writing a 
verse to Jack: 













Jack, Jack, the funny fellow, 

Got bruised black and got bruised yellow, 
When he came tumbling down the hill 
With his loving friend, whose name is Jill. 


Somehow Jill could never stop teasing Jack about 
that fall of theirs, though he couldn’t see anything 
amusing about it. 

Yes, they were all making valentines that night. 
The children of the Old Woman had the Shoe clut- 
tered up with paper and ribbon and paints. Simple 
Simon was busy copying a verse for Mistress Mary. 
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Claus who had to be watched now lest she give him 
more meat and gravy than was good for his diges- 
tion. So now she said ‘Where's that cat?" in a 
tone of great asperity, and she frowned blackly at 
the place by the stove where Misery had been only 
a moment before. 

“Perhaps he’s gone to bed,’’ said Santa Claus as 
he carefully drew a great flourish under Humpty 
Dumpty’s names. 

Mrs. Claus got up and went over to the box where 
Misery slept. ‘‘ Not here,” she reported, after runi- 
maging around in it. ‘‘Where is that cat?”’ 


HE looked under the stove, and in her work- 
basket, and behind the baby’s cradle. No Misery. 
She went into Mr. Claus’ bedroom and looked in the 
drawer where he kept his best blue shirt. No Misery. 
She finally went out into the woodshed and prowled 
around there in the dark, calling for Misery. No 
green eyes appeared. No purring black shape canie 
to rub against her feet. And by this time Mrs. Claus 
was really alarmed. So she flew back to the kitchen 
and Santa. 

“‘He’s gone!”’ she told her little boy. 

‘Misery ?’’ Santa asked, staring. 

“‘Misery himself,’’ answered Mrs. Claus. 

Santa jumped to his feet and ran around the room 
calling the cat. He ran all over the whole house, look- 
ing for Misery. No cat was to be found; but the 
twins and Mr. Claus and even the baby woke up at 
his racket, and then you should have heard the noise, 








It was hardly a delicate sentiment, reading as it did: 


Hum, hum, Harry, 
If I weren’t engaged, I should never marry. 


But it was the only poem Simple Simon knew. 
Besides, it is doubtful whether Mistress Mary would 
be able to read it anyway, for Simple Simon’s handwriting, 
as you know, was extremely odd. And of course, at the 
Clauses’, Santa and the two batches of twins were busy 
making valentines. Santa was extremely good at cutting 
and pasting, as you know, and although Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John really were mostly in the way, still they 
thought they were helping Santa Claus, which was great fun 
for them anyway. So they all worked on, while Mrs. Claus 
dozed by the fire, Mr. Claus read the Banbury Cross Weekly 
over his spectacles and Misery, the cat, sat solemnly watch- 
ing them all. 

And all the rest of Pudding Lane, too, was just as busy as 
could be, making valentines—Humpty Dumpty, the Queen 
of Hearts, the butcher, Jack Horner, Miss Muffett, every- 
body except—well, guess who—Cross-Patch! You remem- 
ber Cross-Patch, of course, that extremely unpleasant old 
woman who lived away down there at the end of Pudding 
Lane. Of course, Cross-Patch wasn’t making any valen- 
tines. She didn’t believe in such foolishness! 

And yet somebody was making a valentine for her just the 
same, and that person was—you’ll never believe it, but it’s 
true—the candlestick maker himself. Now, although you 
have known the candlestick maker quite intimately, I won- 
der if you ever would have guessed that he “nursed a secret 
passion” for Cross-Patch. Of course you wouldn’t. But 
that’s the sort of thing that comes out on St. Valentine’s 
Day, you know. And although the toothless, bent-over old 
candlestick maker may seem like a queer kind of lover, he 
was an earnest one just the same, and he cackled gleefully 
over his table as he pasted a yellow paper rose on a pink 
paper heart and wrote: 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins. 


When he tried to say this verse, the candlestick maker 
always said “Peedles and nins, peedles and nins’’; but it 
seemed to go all right with a pencil. It did not sound very 
loving, though, the candlestick maker thought, after he had 
written it, so he added a little verse like this: 


P.S. But when a man’s married 
His wife is his own, 
And when a man’s single 
He’s living alone. 


MAY not seem very clear to us; but the candlestick 
maker was charmed with it and said to himself he could be 
a poet as well as anybody else, if he’d just take the time to it. 
And then, with one last delighted cackle, the candlestick 
maker called Jack, his nephew, and bade him be nimble and 
be quick about delivering that valentine to Cross-Patch. 
Jack hastily jumped over the candlestick, as directed, and 
ran down Pudding Lane with the pink paper heart in his 
hand. 

Jack had just gone a few steps when he heard a little 
squeaking noise which sounded like—well, it sounded to 
Jack like a mouse with a cold in its nose, though he knew 
perfectly well that mice don’t have colds. He stopped to 
listen. Yes, there it was, a choked, little squeak of a noise. 
Then, to Jack’s surprise, up started somebody from behind 
the winter hedge near by. It was Mistress Mary, quite con- 
trary, and it was she who was making the noise, for Mistress 
Mary was crying. 

course, she pretended she wasn’t crying, for when she 
saw Jack she giggled in a silly little desperate way to cover 
up her sobs, the way girls often do when they’re caught in 
their tears. 
“Halloo,” said Jack. He was glad she had stopped crying. 


BY 


WATCHING THEM ALL 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 
I/ustration by Gertrude A. Kay 


‘“‘Halloo,’”’ said Mistress Mary gayly, quite as if she had 
never shed a tear in her life; ‘“‘where are you going?”’ 

“Taking a valentine ” began Jack, when Mistress 
Mary unexpectedly began to cry again in that little squeak- 
ing way. Girls were funny things, thought Jack to himself. 
But aloud he asked Mistress Mary what was the matter. 
Whereupon the poor girl, still weeping, explained the cause 
of her woe. She was crying, she said, because she had no 
valentine for Santa Claus, of whom she was so very fond. 

“But why haven’t you a valentine?’’ asked Jack. 

“‘Just because I was so contrary, I guess,’’ admitted 
Mistress Mary. ‘‘My mother told me to get one ready; but 
I didn’t want to then, and now it’s too late. Oh, dear! It's 
very uncomfortable to be contrary sometimes, Jack.” 

“It must be,’ thought Jack to himself. But to Mistress 
Mary he said: ‘‘ Well, what are you going to do about it?” 





““T DON’T know,” answered Mistress Mary mournfully. 

“T am afraid there is nothing to do now. And oh, Santa 
Claus will think I don’t love him; and I love him better than 
anybody in Pudding Lane.” 

Jack was indeed sorely troubled as he thought of Mistress 
Mary’s sad case. Then he had a happy idea. ‘Why don’t 
you send Santa Claus a flower from your garden, Mistress 
Mary?” he asked. ‘Flowers make fine valentines, you 
know.” 

But Mistress Mary did not brighten up at this suggestion, 
as Jack had expected her to, but shook her head sorrowfully. 
‘‘Alas!”’ she said. ‘‘My crocuses are contrary, too, Jack. 
They ought to be out now, but somehow they just won’t 
bloom.” 

“I see,” said Jack gravely. Truly this was pretty bad, he 
thought to himself, that a girl should set such an unhappy 
example to the flowers in her garden. Then he thought of 
Mother Goose, who always knew how to get people out of 
trouble. ‘‘Let’s ask Mother Goose what to do,’ he sug- 
gested to Mistress Mary. - 

“But Mother Goose is not here,’’ said Mistress Mary. 

“Yes, she is,’’ Jack told her. ‘‘She’s spending the week- 
end with Old King Cole. Let’s run right up to the palace 
and ask her.” 

“Oh!” cried Mistress Mary. ‘That’s the very thing.” 
For once in her life the contrary girl agreed with somebody; 
so the two children ran off hand in hand toward the palace 
of Old King Cole. 

But Mistress Mary was not the only person in Pudding 
Lane that night who was in trouble. For something had 
happened at the Clauses’ that made that family extremely 
sad. It happened so quickly too. The children had all gone 
to bed, and Santa Claus and his mother were sitting up ad- 
dressing the last of the valentines, and Misery was watching 
them. Then the next minute, while they were still busily 
ae away with their pens, Misery wasn’t watching 
them. 

“Where's that cat?’’ asked Mrs. Claus, as she looked up. 

She always called Misery “that cat,’’ and she always 
pretended that she did not like him a bit; yet it was Mrs. 
Claus who gave Misery so much cream when he was a 
kitten that she once made him fearfully sick, and it was Mrs. 


THEY ALL WORKED ON, WHILE MRS. CLAUS DOZED 
THE FIRE, AND MISERY, THE CAT, SAT SOLEMNLY 


when they all learned that Misery had run away. 
The four boys howled with grief; the baby screamed 
to keep them company; Mr. Claus kept shouting 
‘Great snakes, great snakes, great snakes’’; and oh, 
dear, such a time as there was in the Claus household 
at that late hour on St. Valentine’s Eve! 

But of course the Clauses kept right on looking for the 
cat. Mr. Claus, good soul, even went out-of-doors in his 
bare feet—he never had got his green carpet slippers back 
since the time of the first snow man, that year. He went 
out into the yard, calling the cat so loudly that if that crea- 
ture had been within earshot he would have been frightened 
away by the noise. He went into the shop with a candle and 
poked around in the shelves and drawers there—they had 
found Misery sleeping sweetly there in a nest of buns one 
time. But although they all hunted high and low for that 
at . soon became apparent that Misery was not to be 
ound, 

It was a sad and sober company that gathered around the 
kitchen stove when the search had been abandoned. 

‘“*He’s gone,”’ spoke Mr. Claus in a hollow tone. 

Mr. Claus looked rather peculiar in his nightcap and over- 
coat and bare feet, but nobody noticed that. The twins 
howled again. Santa Claus blinked. 

Mrs. Claus was seen to rub her eyes impatiently. ‘I knew 
that cat would get us into some kind of a bother,” she said. 

‘‘And the mice,”’ said Mr. Claus; ‘I’m afraid when the 
cat’s away the mice will play.” 

“Of course they will,” spoke up Mrs. Claus sharply. 
“Anybody knows that.’”” Then Mrs. Claus looked at the 
clock and jumped energetically out of her chair. ‘* Mercy on 
us, Mr. Claus,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘here it is after nine. What 
can we be thinking of, to let the children stay up like this?"’ 

With which she gathered up her six children and packed 
them all off to bed, cat or no cat, as she said. 

But if you think Santa Claus could go to sleep that night, 
well, you just never were the owner of a runaway cat, that's 
all. For Santa Claus could think of nothing but Misery as 
he lay in bed; he could see nothing but Misery’s beautiful 
green eyes and swaying tail; he could hear nothing but 
Misery’s purr, ‘‘the bee buzzing inside him,’’ as he called it. 
So that St. Valentine’s Day was forgotten, all the fun of the 
morrow was forgotten, as Santa mourned his lost Misery 
that night. 


RESENTLY he heard a slight noise outside the house. 

It sounded as if it were right there by his window. He 
thought he heard a whisper, then a tiptoe, then a little, 
hushed-up laugh. For a moment he was afraid. It might 
be Taffy; for Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, and 
Taffy came around at night quite often to steal a round of 
beef. Then Santa jeered at himself for being a coward- 
“‘scaredy-cat,’’ he called it—and climbed bravely out of bed. 
He looked out of the window and saw there—what do you 
think? Four hands, two green eyes, and a curly head. It 
was Jack and Mistress Mary with Misery in their hands! 

“Hey!” screamed Santa Claus excitedly. 

Mistress Mary laughed, and Jack called out softly 
“Hello!” 

“Hey!” screamed Santa Claus again. 

He reached out his hands and took Misery in them. Oh, 
how nice and warm Misery felt to him! And was the bee 
buzzing inside him? Santa Claus put his ear down to the 
silky, black poy 4 Yes, there it was. Misery was happy, 
too, glad to get back home again. 

Then the rest of the Clauses came rushing in. A boy 
can’t shout “hey” in the middle of the night, as Santa Claus 
had done, without waking folks.up, you know. And when 
they saw the cat they cried out too. And when they looked 
out the window and saw Mistress Mary and Jack standing 
there laughing, they cried out again. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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SORES! 


HER CHEEKS WERE SCARLET, BUT THERE WERE NO TEARS. 


This is the story of a small-town couple—of 
courtship and married life; an ambitious hus- 
band and a meticulously dutiful wife. George 
Cutter belongs to the leading family of Shannon, 
a Georgia town. Helen Adams is the daughter 
of a widow; her father had been the town car- 
penter. George returns from college overflow- 
ing with advanced ideas, gleaned from radical 
professors, on love and marriage. His courtship, following out 
his ideas, is of the efficiently whirlwind type. He shocks Helen 
with his discussion of possible solutions in case one or the other 
should cease to love in after years. They are married, however, 
and Helen settles down to be a home builder, a true wife, simple, 
dignified, without social pretenses or ambitions. Not a single child 
comes to bind the home tie. George becomes president of the bank, 
a figure in finance and in local and national politics. The gap 
between the two begins to widen—not by quarrels or failures. It 
is simply that George is ambitious. 


III 


faq| NE morning at the breakfast table Cutter 
$&\ looked at his wife appraisingly. They had 
%| been married eleven years. She was still 
pretty, but it was a beauty maturing into 
8 j|a sort of serenity, no vivacity. She had, in 

fifact,a noble look. Stupid women do fre- 
j/ quently get it. He had long since made up 
his mind that Helen was, to say the least of 
smatic. She had no elasticity of charm. Still 
he resolved to risk her. 

“Helen, Shippen gets in from New York this afternoon. 
I want to bring him out here for dinner. Do you think you 
can manage it?”’ he asked. 

“The dinner? Why, yes, of course, George,”’ she replied, 
having no doubt about being able to manage a dinner. This 
Mr. Shippen could not possibly be more exacting than 
George was himself. 

“He is.coming down to look at that pyrites mine I want to 
sell. We are going to get into this war, and the Government 
is bound to need pyrites. Shippen is tremendously rich, 
something of a sport, I imagine. He was rather nice to me 
when I was in New York last month, introduced me to a lot 
of men I need to know,” he explained. ‘‘So you must help 
me out by doing your best,’’ he added significantly. 

“‘T will, dear,” she assured him, still unperturbed. 

This serene confidence disturbed him. He doubted if she 
could put across the simplest meal in a correct manner. 








AND DID NOT DARE TAKE THE NEXT STEP 


The House of Flélen 


By CORRA Harris 
I/ustrations by Edward L. Chase 


During the lifetime of his mother his father had entertained 
such out-of-town guests; but these excellent parents had 
been dead for years. 

He was obliged to fall back on Helen. 

“You must do your best and look your best. You are 
lovely, you know.” 

“‘Am I?” she asked, not coquettishly but as if this was 
an opportunity to assure herself about something which was 
causing her anxiety. 

“Yes, of course you are,” he returned in a matter-of-fact 
tone. This was no time to get personal with his wife. He 
wanted her to do something and do it well. 

“Wear that gown I brought you from Madame Lily’s,” he 
suggested. 

“Oh, must I?”’ she exclaimed as if she asked, Would it be 
as bad as that! 

“The very thing, and wear the necklace.” 

She said she would, but what she thought was that if she 
must dress like this she could not stay in the kitchen and 
help Maria with the dinner, and Maria was not to be trusted. 
She was “heavy handed’’ when it came to salt, for example. 
Her chief concern was for the dinner, not herself. She 
always missed her cue. 

Nevertheless, Shippen had the shock of his swift life when 
he was presented to Mrs, Cutter that evening. 

The weather was very cold. A bright fire burned in the 
grate. A chandelier of four lights overhead left scarcely a 
shadow in this cheap little parlor. 

Everything in it glared. The white walls stared you out 
of countenance. The golden-oak piano turned a broadside 
of yellow brilliance across the flowered rug. The whatnot 





HE TURNED, TOOK A STEP TOWARD HER, 


showed off. ‘The spindle-back sofa fairly 
twinkled varnish. Inanimate things can 
sometimes produce the impression of tit- 
tering excitement. The furniture in this 
popeyed room seemed to be expecting com- 
pany. Only the two mahogany armchairs 
on either side of the fireplace preserved 
their gravity and indifference, as if they had been born and 
bred to be sat in by the best people. 

Shippen saw all this at a glance; at least he felt it without 
knowing what ailed him. Later he was to quail in a sort of 
artistic anguish beneath the cold, calm, crayon gaze of that 
excellent carpenter, the late Sam Adams, whose portrait 
still hung above the mantel. And he was to feel the colder, 
grimmer crayon eyes of the late Mrs. Mary Adams piercing 
him between the shoulder blades from the opposite wall. 
But that which riveted his attention this first moment 
when he entered the room with Cutter was Mrs. Cutter. 


HE stood on the rug before the fire, a slim figure but nct 
tall. She was wearing a cloth gown of the palest rose lav- 

ender, the bodice cut low, fitting close to her white shoulders, 
lace on it somewhere like a mist, a wildly disheveled bow of 
twisted black velvet that seemed to strike at him, it was so 
vivid by contrast with all this gem paleness of color. A neck- 
lace of opals, very small and homes tonither by the thinnest 
thread of gold, with a pendant lay upon her breast. Her 
pale blond hair was dressed simply, bound about her head 
like piety, not a crown. No color in her skin, only the soft 
pink lips, sweetened somehow by that pointed flute in the 
upper lip, long sweeping brows, darker than her hair, spread 
like slender wings above the wide-open blue eyes, seeing all 
things gravely, neither asking nor giving confidences. 

“This is Mr. Shippen, Helen. My wife, Shippen,’’ George 
finished cheerfully. 

He had made a hasty survey of Helen. She would do, he 
decided, if only she would go, move off, say the right thing. 

Helen offered her hand. She was glad to meet Mr. 
Shippen. 

He bowed over this hand, very glad, and so forth and so on. 

She said something about the weather; he did not notice 
what she said nor what he answered; something about the 
same weather of course. But whatever he said had not 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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_Armstrong’sLinoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 











A dining-room with breakfast nook. The dining-room 
floor is Armstrong’s Carpet Inlaid Linoleum (Pattern 
No.706), laid witha mitred border of plaingray linoleum. 
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Look twice at the floor 
of this room 


OMEBODY used thought in select- 

ing this floor. Somebody used care 
and taste in choosing the rug. You feel 
that this floor belongs in this room and 
is a part of its decoration and harmony. 

It is linoleum that makes this kind of 
interior decoration possible. For lino- 
leum offers opportunity for choice in 
colors and designs. . 

You can see this modern linoleum at 
any good store, where they will show 
you Armstrong’s Linoleum in a number 
of plain colors, in the new Jaspé (two- 
tone) effects, in parquetry, tile, inlaid 
and printed designs, also linoleum rugs, 
printed and inlaid, 

As important as the beauty of modern 
linoleum are its housekeeping advan- 
tages. It is the ‘easiest of all floors to 
clean and does not stain, splinter or 
crack. It never needs refinishing. Lino- 
leum makes a floor as warm as wood. 
Properly laid linoleum is 4 permanent 


floor, and the only care it requires is 
occasional waxing and polishing to keep 
it looking like new. 

The decorative value of linoleum has 
long been recognized in Europe. More 
and more American architects are sug- 
gesting -and specifying its use in the 
better types of American homes. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Dec- 
oration for ideas as to proper patterns 
and colors for use in your oF cate of 
home decoration. 

In buying linoleum you can make sure 
of getting genuine linoleum of the best 
quality by asking for Armstrong’s, easily 
identified by the Circle “A” trademark 
on the burlap back. 


‘*The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates of home interiors, on receipt 
of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, LINoLEeum Division 


801 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Look for the CIRCLE “A” 





trademark on the burlap back’ 
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Ir you prefer one of the 
Armstrong designs illus- 
trated here to that shown 
in this dining-room, order 
by number from any 
good linoleum merchant. 


No. 761, with plain gray border 








Jaspé No. 12 











BUILDER'S FELT 
WOOD FLOOR 





LINOLEUM 
CEMENTED 





How to Lay Linoleum on Wood Floors 


In summer wood floors expand. In winter they dry out 
and contract, with a tendency to open up the cracks 
between the boards. Your linoleum floor, therefore, should 
be cemented (not tacked) over a lining of builder’s deaden- 
ing felt which has been previously glued to the bare floor 
boards. The felt takes up expansion and contraction and 
gives you a permanent, waterproof, good-looking floor: 
The added service and wear this method gives are well 
worth the extra cost. 
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released him from her gaze. She kept him covered. Cutter 
had joined in with his feelings and opinion on the weather. 
What was said made no difference. Shippen had to keep 
his eyes down or running along the floor, not on Mrs. Cutter. 
Men do that when they are startled or ill at ease with a 
woman, if they are uncertain about where to place her in 
the category of her sex. Shippen was very uncertain on this 
int. He had seen many a woman better gowned, more 
autiful, but never had he seen one with this winged look. 
“‘ Are we late?” Cutter asked, addressing his wife. 
“No,” she answered briefly, as if words were an item with 


her. 

“Well, anyhow we are hungry,”’ he laughed. ‘‘ Took Ship- 
pen out for a little winter golf, Links rotten after all this 
rain. No game. All we got was an appetite.” 


a peor glanced at Cutter. For the first time he recog- 
nized Cutter. Smart fellow, pipping his village shell. 
But, good heaven, this room! Might have got further than 
this in his scenery. 

He went on catching impressions. He felt very keen. It 
occurred to him suddenly that Cutter’s wife was responsible 
for the room. This fellow who could fly like a kite in the 
markets couldn’t fly here or move or change anything. 

A very odd situation. If this was her taste in house 
furnishing, who chose her frock for her? She was dressed 
like a fashionable woman, and she looked like a madonna; 
not virginal, but awfully still like the image of something 
immortally removed. She gave him a queer feeling. Still it 
was distinctly a sensation; he handed it to her for that. 

All this time Cutter was 
talking like a man cover- 
ing some kind of breach, 
laughing at the end ofevery 
sentence. He heard him- 
self making replies, also 
laughing. Nothing from 
Mrs. Cutter. He looked 
across at her seated in the 
other mahogany chair, and 
dropped hiseyes. Her gaze 
was still fixed on him, no 
shadow of a smile on her 
face. He understood why 
instantly. This was not 
mirth; this was laughter he 
and Cutter were executing 
as people do when they 
make conversation. He 
was amazed at this 
woman’s independence. 
She had nothing to say and 
said it in silence. She heard 
nothing amusing, therefore 
she was not smiling. She 
was not even embarrassed. 

It all depends upon your 
experience and angle of 
vision what you see in an- 
other person. This is why 
your hus>and may discover 
that some other woman un- 
derstands him better than 
you do. She knows him 
better than you do because 
she knows more about men 
than you do. And if there 
is anything that weakens 
the moral knees of a man 
quicker even than strong 
drink, it is to feel the sooth- 
ing flattery of being better 

inderstood by another 
voman., 


RECISELY in this way 

Shippen understood 
felen, and knew perfectly 
hat Cutter was not the 
nan who could do it. She 
was invincible, he saw that; 
stupid, he saw that. And 
he was enough of a con- 
noisseur in this matter to 
‘ealize that intelligence 
would sully this lovely 
thing. Merriment would 
be a facial transgression. 
She was that rare and most 
mysterious of all creatures, 
a simply good woman with- 
out the self-consciousness 
they usually feel in their 
virtues. He kept on with 
these reflections during dinner, which was served presently. 
He had no idea what kind of dinner it was. He was assem- 
bling plans for a speculation. He had been successful in 
many lines besides those involving money. ‘‘ You come to 
New York occasionally, don’t you, Mrs. Cutter?”’ he asked, 
endeavoring to engage her in conversation. ¢ 

“Not that often. I have been there only once,’’ she told 
him with a faint smile. She had us denen | to her wedding 
journey without naming it. At that time she and George 
had spent a week in New York. 

“You liked it, of course?’’ Shippen went on. 

“Tt is like a book with too many pages, too many illustra- 
tions, too many quotations, isn’t it?’’ she evaded. 

Shippen threw back his handsome black head and laughed. 

Cutter shot a bright glance at his wife and joined in this 
applause. He had no idea she could think anything as good 





HE COULD NOT BEAR THIS. 
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as that to say. And she could not have done so if he had 
asked the question. 

‘“‘What I mean is that one must live there a long time 
before he could know whether he liked it or not,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Well, I think you would,” he answered, meaning some 
flattery which she did not get. 

Having said so much, she had nothing else to say. The 
two men went on with this discussion of New York life. 
Cutter was determined to let Shippen know that he was no 
stranger to it—old stuff, such as brokers and buyers get, 
under the impression that they are bounding up the social 
ladder of the great metropolis. Shippen heard him give 
quite frankly his café experiences, not omitting soubrettes. 
No harm in what he was telling, of course, but as a rule men 
didn’t do it at home. 

Once or twice he glanced at Mrs. Cutter, ready to come 
to heel, change the subject if he saw the faintest shade of 
annoyance on her face. There was no shade there at all, 
only a calm, clear look. And this look was fixed on him as if 
he were a page she read out of the book of this city. Appar- 
ently she was indifferent to what Cutter was saying. He de- 
cided that she was not jealous of her husband. 





He wondered if Cutter had the least conception of the 
kind of woman his wife was. He thought not. Some day 
she would stand immovable in the way of his ambitions, he 
decided. In that case, what would Cutter do? This was— 
well, it might prove very interesting. He went on speculating 
personally along this line. 

The reason why so many men try to climb Mount Ever- 
est is because they cannot do it. Let even one reach the 
summit, and that exalted peak has fallen into the hands of 
the tame geographers and scientists. It becomes a business 
then, not an adventure, to chart those terrific altitudes. 
For the same reason the woman most attractive to men is 
the unattainable woman. Shippen found Mrs. Cutter at- 
tractive. He did not analyze the reason why. It was not 
her beauty. He had had success with far more beautiful 
women. He doubted his success here. Heavens! To finda 


HE HAD A VISION OF WHAT HAD HAPPENED TO HER. 
AND NOW IT WAS TOO LATE 
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woman who could not be won! What an adventure! That 
steady, unrevealing gaze in her blue eyes—what did it con- 
ceal? What did he know? He doubted if she knew any- 
thing. That was it; she was something real, not built up 
out of little knowledges, little virtues, spiced with little vices 
and finished like her furniture with the varnish of feminine 
charms. What a noble change from the skittish kittens and 
the secret viragoes and the mercenary starlings he had known. 

It is astonishing what terrible things a man can be think- 
ing while he looks at you frankly and laughs honestly and 
takes your food like a brother. Certainly Cutter would have 
been astonished if he had known what was passing through 
the mind of his guest as they talked and laughed together at 
this table. But it is a question if Helen would have been 
moved. She did not know this man, but she felt him like a 
darkness, in no way personal to her, but there, with George 
frisking around like an ambitious spark in this blackness. 
She was thinking of George chiefly, interpreting him ac- 
cording to Shippen. It was a fearful experience, and no one 
suspected her pain, because a woman can dig her own grave 
and step down into it behind the look and the smile and the 
duty she gives you, and:it may be years before you discover 
that she is gone. : 


LL this is put in for the emotional reader who knows ‘it is 
the truth, and has probably felt the sod above herself 
even while she is sadly dressing beautifully for an evening’s 
pleasure with a husband who has slain her or a lover whose 
perfidy has brought on these private obsequies. But all such 
truth is unhealthy, like the failure of courage in invalids. 
And in this particular I 
warn you that the fate of 
Helen differs from your 
own. She died afew times, 
as the most valorous 
women do; but she had a 
sublime instinct for surviv- 
ing these incidental pass- 
ings. 

Shortly after dinner 
Cutter took Shippen back 
to his hotel. They had 
some affairs to discuss 
further before he should 
leave on the early morning 
train, Cutter explained to 
Helen, because this was un- 
usual. It was his invari- 
able habit to spend his 
evenings at home. He was 
a good husband, according 
to-the strictest law of the 
scribes and Pharisees, so 
to speak. What I mean is 
that he was literally faith- 
ful to his wife, though you 
may have suspected the 
contrary. This is not the 
author’s fault, but due to 
the evil culturing of your 
own mind. A man may 
be faithful to his wife and 
at the same time frisk 
through the night life of a 
place like New York. He 
may be doing nothin 
worse than taking a whiff 
and an eyeful of the 
naughty world, getting 
something to talk about to 
the other fellows when he 
comes home. It is silly, 
but not wicked, as you are 
inclined to believe. I do 
not know why it is that so 
many respectable women 
are disposed to suspect the 
worst where men are con- 
cerned; but it is a fact 
which even their pastors 
will not deny. 


HEN Cutter came in 

that night Helen had 
retired. He turned on the 
light. ‘‘ Asleep, my dear?”’ 
he asked. 

“No,” she replied in that 
tone a woman has when her 
voice sounds like the nice, 
small voice of your con- 
science. 

He came and sat down 
on-the side of the bed, re- 
garded her cheerfully, like the messenger of good tidings. 
She lay very flat, hands folded across her breast, face in 
repose, no expression, eyes wide open, a state of self- 
consciousness bordering upon unconsciousness which women 
sometimes sink into as a sort of last ditch. 

Cutter was sq elated about something, he did not observe 
that his wife was dying momentarily. He wanted to talk. 
He had something to tell her. ‘‘ You were splendid tonight, 
Helen,” he began. She revived sufficiently to ask him if the 
dinner was “‘all right.” 

“Dinner!” he exclaimed. ‘I scarcely noticed what we 
had to eat. You took the shine off the dinner. You were 
stunning. Means a lot toa man for his wife to—make good; 
sets him up. Shippen was impressed, I can tell you that.”’ 


(Continued on Page 338) 
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Shippen! She did not speak the name, but her glance, 
slowly turned on him, meant it. 

“How did you like him?” he wanted to know. 

“‘T did not like him,’”’ she answered distinctly. 

He stared at her. Her respiration was the same; her eyes 
coldly impersonal. He sprang to his feet, kicked off his 
shoes, flung off his clothes, snapped off the light and retired 
to the bitter frost of that bed. He lay flat, clinched his hands 
across his breast and worked his toes as if these toes were the 
claws of a particularly savage beast. His chest rose and fell 
like bellows. His red-brown eyes snapped in the dark. 


ELEN was the antidote for success, he reflected furi- 
ously. She was the medicine he had to take, a depress- 
ant that kept him down when he might have been up. Just 
let him get the wind in his sails, and she reefed him every 
time. He had been patient, leaving her to have her own way 
when it was not his way. Hadn’t he lived in his own house 
with those blamed Adams pictures glaring at him for nine 
years? Yet he had endured them for Helen’s sake. And the 
druggets, and the very cast-off teacups of Helen’s family. 
Right now he was lying in old Mrs. Adams’ bed and had 
done so for nine years, when he much preferred his own bed. 
He had tried to bring Helen out, and she would not be 
moved. He had tried to dress her according to her station 
in life, and she would not be dressed. He had humored her 
in everything. But now when he had an opportunity,a big 
chance which he could not take without her, she planted her 
feet as usual. She obstructed him at every turn. She didn’t 
like Shippen. That showed which way the wind would blow 
when he told her. And he had to tell her. He could not move 
hand or foot without her. But, by heaven, if she didn’t come 
across this time . 

“‘George,”’ came a voice from the adjacent pillow. 

“Umph!”’ he answered, startled out of finishing that 
threat he was about to think. 

““You asked me, or I should not have told you what I 
think of Mr. Shippen. But since you want to know i 

“‘I don’t want to know. I am trying to get a little sleep. 
I’m tired,” he interrupted. 

‘“‘But since you ask,” she went on, ‘I think he is horrible. 
He reminds me of the powers and principalities of darkness. 
He made my flesh creep 4 

“For the love of peace, Helen, stop. You know absolutely 
nothing about him.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“What?” 

“‘T know that he is wicked.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T feel it.” 

He snorted and turned over. He slept that night with his 
back to this slanderer, who did not sleep at all. 

The next day George Cutter’s spirits had revived and with 
them a certain hope. He resolved to have it out with Helen. 
She was not reasonable. Few women were, but he knew that 
she loved him. He might count on that. 

In the evening after dinner they sat before the fire in the 
parlor. Helen wore a dark dress, plain, durable, unbecom- 
ing. He considered this dress, the woman in it with a coolly 
impartial eye. His heart failed him. He doubted if she 
could pull it off, if she would. If, for example, she could be 
made to realize the importance of dressing handsomely and 
extravagantly every day. If she could be induced to live 
the life she would have to live. He admitted it was a sort of 
puppet existence. But as necessary to his success as the 
dummies in a shop window are to advertise the owner's 
trade. Ten thousand women did it all the time, liked it. 
Still, Helen, was not one of them. She was removed by 
nature, every instinct, from that class. He was half a mind 
to give up the whole thing. At this moment Helen looked 
across at him. There was a hint of tears ifi her eyes, a fugi- 
tive smile on her lips as if this smile pleaded with him for a 
certain forgiveness. 

He laughed. He stood up and took her in his arms. 

“Am I all right now, George?”’ she asked, as if she had 
been shriven by this embrace. 

“‘ Absolutely,” he assured her. 











HEY sat down. Helen sighed, being now full of that sad 
peace which makes sighs. 

‘The trouble with you is, dear, that you are never wrong. 
That cuts you out of life. We who are in the thick of it must 
be a little wrong,” he explained. 

“*T suppose so,’’ she agreed. 

“Not so rigid. We can’t be,” he said. 

She agreed to that also. 

“If you could be a little less perfect it would help me a 
lot.” 

She smiled, implying that in that case she was in a position 
to help him. But what could she do? She had often felt 
how little service she was. 

Her meekness intrigued him. 
live in New York?” he asked. 

‘‘T would not like it,’’ she answered after a pause. 

He might have known what her answer would be, Cutter 
reflected bitterly. His face reddened. His anger was rising. 

“Why? Do you want to live there?” she asked, feeling 
this silence directed against her. 

“Oh, it makes no difference what I want, because if we 
lived on separate planets you could not differ more widely 
than you do from my way of life and my desires, my very 
needs,”’ he exclaimed. 

This was unjust, she knew. Still she felt guilty. 

“George, I can’t pretend that I should like to live in 
New York, but if you want to go there I will go. I miist not 
stand ever in the way of your success.”’ 

He sat in brooding, bitter silence, staring into the fire. 

“We might live very quietly; at least I could, couldn’t 
I?” she asked timidly, ready to make every other concession. 
““No; you could not. You'd have to play the game as 


“How would you like to 
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other women do. You would not do that. You—your whole 
mind is against the idea—you would not adjust yourself. 
You would not even try to adjust yourself to the world as it 
is. You want to make one yourself, six hundred feet long and 
seven hundred feet wide, with this house in the middle of it. 
You have done it. Look at it,’’ he exclaimed, with a glance 
that swept this room like a conflagration. 

This was the first time she had suspected that the parlor 
was not furnished according to his liking. She was that 
simple, and he had been that patient. 
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C forgotten 


By WINIFRED WILLIS 


] WATCH the lightning daggers pierce 

the sky ‘ 

Do you remember how this time last 
year 

We stood together one hot breathless 


if 
‘ And watched the storm clouds riding 
swiftly by? 
How one torn fork of flame flashed 


very near, 
And seeing me startled, you did laugh 
and say: 
‘We would not care! If caught up in its 
flight 


We'd gotogether gladly, having known 
All heights of bliss”? And we drew 
closer there? 


The lightning flashes near again to- 
night, , 

And still I would not care, being alone. 

With you it is the same. You would 
not care. 




















“You have created a place to live in where nobody can 
live except as you do,” he went on. 

He took no notice of the fact that she sat with one hand 
on her breast, staring at him with a look of mortal pain. 

“Well, I will be more considerate of you than you can be 
of me, Helen,” he began again. ‘‘We will drop the idea of 
going to New York. You like this place. I might be con- 
tented here myself if I had nothing to,do except keep it. 
But I have my business, a man’s name and reputation to 
make. I will stay here when my affairs don’t require me to 
be somewhere else. You understand,’’ giving her an eye 
thrust. 

““Yes,’’ she answered, meeting this thrust steadily. She 
was dying to her happiness, not without reproach, but with- 
out fear. 

He crossed his legs and swung his foot after thisdeed. He 
did not tell her that Shippen had offered him a partnership 
in a big business the night before. In view of her unreason- 
able prejudice against Shippen, this information would only 
have furnished her with stronger objections to his plans. 

The point was that she had failed him as a helpmate in the 
career he had chosen. He purposed to alter his course ac- 
cordingly. He would do the square thing by her. She was 
his wife. He had that affection for her; but she should not 
block his way. He meant to get on with her or—without 
her. Other men did. He knew successful men in New York 


_ whose wives spent half their time in Europe or somewhere 


else. He supposed he might do better than that. The bank 
in Shannon would require a good deal of his time. He would 
come home occasionally. He must spend a few days out of 
every month there. 


HIS was the end. Helen sensed it. She saw his side of the 

situation. She had failed her husband She had been 
obliged to do so. He had never expressed the least regret 
because she had not borne children, but she knew that if 
they had had children, this would have made all the differ- 
ence. She supposed she herself might have been a different 
sort of woman if she could have been a mother. Her in- 
fluence as a wife had never reached beyond the door of their 
home. Now she had failed him at this upward turn in his 
career. 

She had been a good wife to him according to the Scri 
tures, but he needed another kind of wife, one who could fil 
a public position, a wife according to the world. She grasped 
this fact clearly, held it before her, regarded it with remark- 
able intelligence during a strictly private interview she had 
with herself on this subject some time the next day. She 
wondered how many wives combined the two offices which 
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George required of her. If you were the social official of his 
home, if you “played the game,” as he called it, how could 
you be—well, the kind of wife she had been to George? 

She was alone in her room, sitting on the side of her bed 
during this scene with herself. She simply sat there, dry 
eyed, unprayerful, not rebellious, reviewing the future. . This 
can be wate with amazing vividness, because the future is 
always a repetition and development of the past. Then she 
made a resolution. It was that later secret marriage vow a 
wife sometimes takes after she is acquainted with the 
deflation and vicissitudes of this relation. Whatever hap- 
pened, she would be a good and dutiful wife to George. 
She would be patient. Nothing should move her to reproach 
him. Thus she abandoned her rights and self-respect. 

The little pale image of goodness so frequently seen sitting 
in Cutter’s car before the bank waiting for him around five 
o’clock in the afternoon was what remained of the original 
Helen two years after he had relinquished his plan to live in 
New York. 

Keeping an entirely good resolution may be strengthening 
to character, but it is fearfully damaging to feminine beauty. 
For one thing such women lose the sense of clothes. Helen 
had known how to dress in the happy, wild-rose period of 
her youth; but how can you keep up the flaunting, flowing 
sweetness of your draperies when you are no longer a gir! 
to be won, but have become a wife who has been reduced 
to her duties and her virtues? ° 


TILL, things had not been so bad for her as she had ex- 
pected they would be. George was away from home now 
much of the time. He had interests in New York and spent 
at least a part of every month there. But she heard from 
him regularly, usually a wire, sometimes a brief note. When 
he was at home, it was the same old routine, except that he 
spent more time at the golf and country club. 

The truth was that Helen got on his nerves frightfully 
with her silence and dutifulness and patience. The impec- 
cable wife is a difficult proposition, if you tackle it. Cutter 
instinctively avoided the issue. He accepted Helen for this 
awfully “ better”’ woman than he had bargained for. There 
was none of that human “worse”’ in her, so amply provided 
for in the marriage. ceremony, with which to vary the 
monotony of their life together. Often he wished for a 
stormy scene, such as by nature married people are entitled 
to have. If he was irritable, she left him alone. If he was 
calm, she would come and sit and sew a fine seam in a sweet 
silence that was perfectly maddening. If he flung the paper 
he was reading on the floor, slammed his feet down and 
groaned, she would look up at him, then drop her eyes once 
more to this seam—or she would rise and leave the room 
noiselessly. 

Good heavens! He could not stand it, meaning “her.” 
Why didn’t she complain that he neglected her? Why didn’t 
she say something, show some spirit ?, Why didn’t she appeal 
to his conscience? That was what a wife was for—one 
thing, at least. If she would only show some fight, he might 
regain control of himself; as it was, he was slipping. Why 
couldn’t she see that and stop him? He really wanted to 
slow up; but how was a man to do it with his wife letting 
him go like this? 

Meanwhile Helen was prepared for the worst. This is a 
terrific preparation, but sometimes the only one a woman 
can make; and it leaves her in a singularly placid state of 
mind. If she had understood the situation, she might have 
behaved differently. But she did not understand Cutter. 

The woman who knows only one man never knows much 
about him. To understand a husband, you must do a lot of 
collateral reading of mankind. He is all of them, from the 
best to the worst. 

In April of 1917 this country joined the Allies in the 
Great War. The nation was transfigured with that spiritual 
and sacrificial emotion which invariably follows the sending 
of vast armies of men to be slain. The profits on patriotism 
were enormous for those who knew how to do business at 
the expense of the people. Cutter was one of these eminently 
sane profiteers. He had doubled his fortune during the first 
few months. He remained in New York most of the time. 
He had been away from home the whole of July. 


NE morning early in August he arrived at the door of his 

own house in Shannon. Helen had not expected him. 
She was flustered. Breakfast had been served; but she would 
have another breakfast prepared at once. 

No, George explained briefly, he had had something on the 
train; she was not to trouble herself on his account. 

This consideration was unusual. Well, he must go in and 
lie down; she knew he must be worn out, Helen suggested. 

No, he was not tired; and no, he would not go in and 
lie down. 

He behaved like a visitor in the house. But he remained 
at home all day, puttering about the house and garden with 
a curious gentle air. After lunch he took a nap on the sofa 
in the parlor. To Helen’s question as to whether he would 
go out for some golf as usual, he had replied that he would 
not play golf and that she might have an early dinner. 
Afterwards she remembered a faint embarrassment in his 
manner during the whole of this day, as if it were an effort 
to talk or reveal the simplest word of himself. But at the 
time Helen was pleased without questioning why he was 
behaving in this vaguely domestic fashion. 

Late in the afternoon she had followed him into the 
garden, seated herself on a bench there with her hand: 
folded— merely present, you understand. Cutter continued tuo 

ace slowly back and forth along the walk. Helen observe:! 
him gently. She thought he looked spent. She was glad h: 
was taking the day off; this was all she thought about that 

Now and again Cutter regarded his wife with a sort ot 
remorseful tenderness. He was experiencing one of thos 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE MANICURE 


Cutex Liquid Polish 


A Cutex product that is not successfully 
imitated. ft flows on evenly over the nail, 
dries instantly, and leaves a delicately 
tinted lustre that makes your manicure last 
twice as long. No special “remover” re- 
quired. In the familiar black and rose 
package. . Price 35c. 





Cutex Traveling Set, $1.50 





everywhere. 
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and lovely 


_no myurious cutting 


ATURE does not distinguish between the cuts made by 
scissors in manicuring and gashes made accidentally 
in the skin. 


To her, the cut is an injury which must be quickly pro- 
tected with the thickened tissue which she causes to grow 
in every wound. When you cut the cuticle in manicuring, 
you inflict a series of tiny wounds which Nature heals as 
best she can with this thick, ugly coating. Sometimes, infec- 
tions enter these wounds before Nature can do her healing 
work; and then results may be even dangerous. 


Cutex makes it possible for you to have nails that are 
faultlessly manicured, without this disfiguring and hazard- 
ous cutting. 


You just dip an orange-wood stick wrapped with cotton in 
Cutex Cuticle Remover (a cleansing, antiseptic ‘liquid 
developed by Science for the right care of the nails), work- 
ing it under the nail tips and around the. base of the nails, 
gently pressing back the cuticle. Then rinse the finger tips 


ee = em ae 


It keeps the cuticle smooth 


in water and wipe off the loosened flakes of dead skin and ° 


surplus cuticle. 


Now, examine your nails closely and you will see that 
every torn and ragged edge of cuticle has disappeared, 
hangnails and stains have vanished, the nail tips are white 
and clean, and the nail rim itself is smooth and shapely. 


Then—for the Polish 


All Cutex Polishes are designed to give a brilliant, lasting lustre 
in the least possible time. There are five—the paste, cake, stick, 

owder and liquid forms, each of which is priced at 35c. The new 
Roeder Polish is practically instantaneous. A few. strokes of the 
nails across the palm give a brilliant rose-hued shine that need not 
be renewed for several days. The new Cutex Liquid Polish is 
applied with a brush. It dries instantly and leaves a dazzling finish 
that lasts a week. 
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Send for this Introductory Manicure Set 
—Sufficient for Six Complete Manicures 7LY 12 cents 


Dept. J-2, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 
Mail this coupon with 12c to-day 


Fill out the coupon below, and mail it with 12c in coins or 
stamps for the Cutex Introductory Manicure Set containing 
trial sizes of Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board, and manicure stick, 
enough for six complete manicures. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York, or, if you live in Canada, 





11¢ W. 17th St., New York City, N. Y. Manicure Set. 


Northam Warren, Dept. J-2 I enclose 12¢ for 
Cutex Introductory 








While compactly arranged, this set contains everything Name 

necessary for the manicure, including Cutex Cuticle Re- 

mover, Nail White, Pink Paste Polish, Cake Polish, in Street 

full-size packages, together with nail file, emery boards, (or P. O. Box) 

and orange stick. Other Cutex Sets are the “Compact ae 

Set,” the “Five-minute Set,” and the “Boudoir Set,” priced 

60c, $1.00, and $3.00 respectively. At toilet goods counters City State 
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futile reactions a bad man has toward ineffable goodness 
when he knows he is about to be rid of the burden and 
reproach of it. Presently he came and sat down beside her 
in the sweet, unaccusing silence she always made for him. 

Her skin was still very fair, her hair darker, with golden 
lights, her brows much darker, the same blue eyes, white 
lidded. Strange he had never noticed before that the clothes 
she wore were like her—this grave little frock she was wear- 
ing now, white, sheer, like a veil, long pretty sleeves, a kind 
little waist ~vith darts in it to fit her figure. Who but Helen 
would ever think of taking up darts in her bodice this year 
when every other woman was fluffing herself? 

He smiled at this, but the humor of his face was neither 
intimate nor affectionate. It was a sort of grinning foot- 
note to Helen’s character. 


HE BEGAN presently to feel the old irritation at her 
silence, He halted, dropped down on the bench beside 
her, but at the other end hung himself by one elbow over 
the back of it, crossed his legs and addressed her with a 
question which he frequently used like a key to turn in the 
lock of his wife’s silence. ‘‘ Helen, if you were about to say 
anything, what would you say?” he asked. 

“T was just thinking,” she answered, implying that she 
preferred not to publish these thoughts in speech. 

But he wanted to know. His manner was that of a hus- 
band who wanted to start something. 

“If we had children,” she began, looking at him, then 
away from him, “I was wondering what they would be 
doing now.” 

His eyes widened over her, but she did not feel this 
amazement. Her own gaze appeared to be trailing these 
children among the flowers in this garden. 

“T often think of them,” she went on. ‘‘Our son—I al- 
ways expected the first one to be a son—he should be quite 
a lad-‘now. What do boys of fourteen do at this hour of the 
day?’ regarding him with a sort of dreaming seriousness. 

He made no reply. He had slumped; with lowered lids 
he was staring at the graveled walk in front of this bench. 

“But the two little girls, much younger, would be here 
in the garden with us. Isn’t it strange, I always know what 
they would be doing, but not the boy. I have seen them in 
my heart like bright images in a mirror; I have heard them 
laugh many a time.” 

He was appalled. Never before had he known Helen to 
talk like this. Why was she doing it? Did she know what 
was in his mind? Was she deliberately torturing him? 

“Everything would have been so different if they had 
lived,’’ she went on, as if she had actually lost these chil- 
dren, “your life and mine. They would have changed us, 
our ways and our hopes. We should have built the house we 
planned—for them,” turning to him with a dim smile. 

“I suppose so,” he said, obliged to answer this look; 
“but you know I have never regretted that we have no 


. children.” 


“At first you wanted them,” she reminded him. 

“But not now. It is better as it is,” he returned moodily. 

“‘No; not for me; not for either of us,’’ she sighed. 

For the first time in her life she saw tears in his eyes. 

“For them?” she asked, putting out her hand to him. 

“No, for you,”’ he answered, drawing back from this hand. 

She noticed that. Her attitude toward him was one of 
submission. She did not ask herself now why he shrank from 
her touch. She knew nothing about the psychology of pas- 
sion, its strange and merciless revulsions. 

““A son or a daughter would be company for you now,” 
he said after a pause. 


1 jon. it’s been dull, not having them with me now. One 
grows so quiet inside. It must be a little like dying, 
to be getting older and stiller all the time.” 

He could not bear this. He had a vision of what had hap- 
pened to her. And now it was too late; she was predestined, 
even as he was doomed to his fate. What follies love 
imposed upon youth! He had loved her and taken her, when 
she belonged to another kind of man, when he might have 
been happy with another kind of woman. Now he no longer 
loved her, and the other woman might give him pleasure, 
but never peace or happiness. . . He supposed, after 
all, there must be something moral about happiness. Well, 
then, why had he missed happiness with Helen? Heaven 
knew she was made of every virtue. And he had kept his 
vows to her. He had not actually broken faith with her—yet. 

He rose and walked to the other end of the garden. He 
stood with his back to Helen, still thinking fiercely, like a 
man trying with his mind to break the bonds that held him. 

._ He turned. Helen was still seated on the bench. The 
sight of her filled him with irritation, a sort of peevish 
remorse. He was going to have the deuce of a time getting 
through his next encounter with her. He meant to put it 
off to the last minute. Meanwhile he simply must get to 
himself, away from her. If she hung about he felt that he 
might lose control of himself. And he must be careful not 
to say anything that he might regtet afterwards. 

He came back, stepping briskly along the walk, passed her 
as he would have a carpenter’s wife on the street and 
wert on toward the house. 

Helen’s eyes had met him far down the walk. They 
followed him until he disappeared around the corner of the 
house. Then, as if she had received some dreadful warning 
from within, she pressed her hand to her breast, her li 
unfolded, her cheeks blanched, her eyes widened as if she 
beheld the very face of fear. What was this? George was 
not like himself. She was aware of some frightful change 
in him. There was a flare about him, something feverish, 
disheveled in his apparent neatness. She began to think 
over this day, his unexpected return that morning. Now 
that she came to think of it, there was no train upon which 
he could have arrived at that hour. His reserve, it was a 
fortification. She realized that now. 
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She sprang up, started for the house. Something had 
happened, something horrible. What was it? She must see 
George. She must touch him, speak to him. 

Cutter had gone inside, and affected to be looking for a 
book on the shelves in the parlor. He heard Helen pass down 
the hall, knew that she had halted a moment in the door- 
way. He felt as if he was being trailed. What he wished 
was that she would have dinner, so that he could get 
through with this business. It must be done after dinner, 
because he could not sit down to the table with her after- 
ward. She came back presently to fetch him to this meal. 
She wanted to cling to his arm, as she used to do years ago. 
But he evaded her; she could not have told how, only that 
if he had shouted to her not to touch him she would not 
have been surer of what he meant. 


BB <p accomplished this dinner together, Cutter keeping 
his eyes withdrawn from her, taking his food with that 
sort of foreign correctness which a man never practices at his 
own table. Many times they had passed through a meal in 
silence, but not a silence like this, potential, strained. Once 
Cutter caught sight of Helen’s hand, which was trembling. 
But he spared himself the sight of her face. 

She scanned his, marked the new lines in it, the sullen 
droop to his eyes, usually so frank. She recalled the fact that 
he had not gone into their bedroom during this day; that he 
had kept to the public places in this house, as if it were no 
longer his house; that he had answered all her questions 
briefly; that in the garden he had drawn back from the 
touch of her hand; that now he was hurrying secretly to 
finish dining. She had premonitions of some unimaginable 
disaster that intimately concerned herself, but she could 
not bear to think what it was. 

Cutter thrust back his chair, rose from the table and 
made for the door. 

She followed him. ‘‘George,” she cried, “‘ what is it? I am 
frightened’’; the last word keyed to a wail. 

They were standing where she had overtaken him in the 
hall. He took out his watch, stared at it. ‘‘Twenty minutes 
past seven. The express is due at eight,” he muttered with 
the air of a man who times himself, leaving not a minute 
to spare. 

“Yes, the express is due then, but ” she began. 

“T am leaving on that train for New York,’ he said, 
addressing her point-blank. 

“But, George, this is only one day for me; and you have 
been away five weeks,”’ she exclaimed. 

“Helen, come in here. I have something to tell you, and 
very few minutes to spare,’’ standing aside that she might 
precede him into the parlor. She went in, sat in one of the 
mahogany chairs and regarded him with that long, winged 
look. The suppressed harshness of his voice had steadied 
her. She was calm. Women can withdraw to some quiet 
corner, sit perfectly still and watch you condemn yourself 
without a tremor, although the moment before they may 
have been distracted by every fear. I have sometimes 
thought it might be a form of spiritual catalepsy. In any 
case, it is a very fortunate seizure. 

“T am returning to New York tonight,’’ Cutter informed 
her, still standing as if this departure was imminent. ‘I 
shall make my home there in the future.” 

“Without me?” she asked, as if it was merely information 
she wanted. 

“Without you,” he repeated, nodding his head for em- 
phasis. 

“For how long?” 

“T have resigned as president of the bank here, disposed 
of all my interests. It is not my intention ever to come back 
to Shannon.” He did not look around to see how she had 
received this blow. He waited; silence, no movement, not 
a sound. ‘You can get a divorce. It will be easy,” he sug- 
gested. 

“No,” she answered. 
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“T inferred that you would not now. Later yeu may 
decide differently.” 

She said “‘No,” and she did not repeat it. 

“Meanwhile, I have provided for you. This house, tlie 
car, everything here is yours. The deeds are made to you. 
And I have placed securities to the amount of exactty half 
my estate in the bank here. They are in your name. You 
will have an income of something more than ten thousand a 
year. It isnot much; but more, I think, than you will care 
to spend.” 

e thrust two fingers into his waistcoat pocket and drew 
forth a slender key. ‘‘This is the key to your safety de- 
posit box,” dropping it on the table. ‘You will need only 
to clip the coupons and cash them,” he explained. 

She had not moved, but as she listened her face changed 
to scarlet. Her eyes sparkled and were dry. 

There was another moment’s silence. Cutter picked up 
his hat, fumbled it. He had not expected much of a scene, 
since Helen was so little given to emotional scenery. But 
— had he been able to predict this indictment in fearful 
silence. 

“You have been a good wife, Helen. I have not one 
reproach. But things cannot go on as they have gone. My 
life and my opportunities lie in a broader field. I have 
sacrificed them too long already. You have not been happy 
as my wife; but you would be miserable in New York as 
my wife. I am doing the wisest—in the long run the kind- 
est—thing for both of us, giving you your liberty and tak- 
ing mine.” 

Since she would not answer he went on nervously: 

“I have told no one of—our plans. I leave that to you 
also. The one thing I must have is the right to achieve my 
| life in my own way. I give you the same privilege 
an ommia 

“You have only ten minutes before the train is due,’’ she 
interrupted. IV 


OMETIMES when a man has been shot he stands for the 
briefest moment before he falls. So Cutter stood, still 
facing the window, while the fatal shock passed through him. 
He flirted his head around and snatched a glance at Helen. 
The little frills on her dress stuck up stiffly, like the petals 
of a very fine white flower. Her cheeks were scarlet above 
this whiteness; but there were no tears. He turned, took a 
step toward her, and did not dare take the next step. 

Good heaven, he could not slink off defeated like this! 
He had meant to go with his head up, not diminished. The 
sting of that would interfere with his pleasure, and he had 
made expensive plans for a gratifying existence in New York. 

“What I want, Helen,’”’ he began after this tumultuous 
pause, speaking in the husband tone of voice, ‘‘is a sensible 
understanding, not a breach. I have provided for you as 
my wife should be provided for. If you should ever need 
my help or protection e 

“You have barely time to make your train,” she inter- 
rupted, glancing at the clock and keeping her eye now on 
this clock. Her voice was not that of a wife, but of a lady, 
speaking probably to some agent whom she was determined 
to get out of the house before he sold her something she did 
not want and could not use. 

“‘Oh, very well, if you won’t be reasonable !’’ he exclaimed 
as he strode flashily past her. 

But when he reached the door he halted, looked back at 
her like an actor being put out of the scene and required 
by his lines to pause, show indecision, the fangs of his out- 
raged emotions to the appreciative audience. But there 
was no audience to witness Cutter’s histrionic exit; only 
this neat, cool little star of a lady with flaming cheeks, 
whose eyes remained resolutely upon the face of the clock. 

He went out, closing the front door softly behind him. He 
walked hurriedly toward the station, disturbed and shamed 
by the thoughts his very steps seemed to toss up in his mind. 
For months, while his affair in New York was progressing 
lightly but surely toward this crisis, he had dreaded this scene 
with Helen. He had felt for her, the distress and anguish 
she must suffer at the idea of losing him. He had always 
been as sure as that of hcr deep devotion. Now it appeared 
that he had lost Helen. He realized suddenly that he had 
counted on her. Whatever he became, back here in that 
quiet house Helen would always be his wife. She was not 
the woman to think of a divorce. 

Well, he had been a fool not to have understood all along 
that Helen would be true to herself as usual, her own con- 
victions, whatever they were. And he was no longer one of 
these convictions. Life was a mess, anyhow. If a man 
failed, he had poverty pawing at his door. If he succeeded, 
made a fortune, his nature, his tastes and desires all changed. 
If only Helen had gone out and made a name or a fortune, 
achieved something in the world, he supposed she would be 
different too. Maybe she would have understood 








HE whistle of a locomotive in the distance ended these 

speculations. He stepped from the pavement and swung 
with long strides down the railroad track to where the sleep- 
ing cars would stop. A moment later there was a rattle of 
the rails, a roar and a grinding of brakes. The self-bereaved 
husband climbed aboard, walked magnificently up the aisk 
of the car to his section, sat down, rumbled a command to 
the porter and heaved a sigh. 

He was immensely relieved. The worst of it was over 
He had suffered some, but he was feeling very fit now, 
animated. He was done with the past. He was headed fo: 
New York, the city that whetted a man’s senses and ambi 
tions. He had worked hard. The world owed him somethin:, 
for that. 

Helen did not retire that night. She remained seated a 
he had left her until she heard the express go by. Then sh: 
went through the house turning out the lights. 


(Continued in the March Home Fournal) 
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Ordinary cleanli- | 
+ ness won’t do for § 
» towels which come 
in contact with 
dishes. 
They need and 
deserve Fels-Naptha 
> cleanliness. 


4 








Real naptha! “aes can tell 
by the smell 


Use water of any temperature with 

Fels-Naptha. Boil clotheswith Fels-Naptha, 

if you wish. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 

makes the dirt let go, no matter whether 
the water is cool, lukewarm or hot. 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy it in 
the convenient ten-bar carton. 


FEL 


THE GOLDEN 


Zp an towels dai y with F 


BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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—a simple sanitary safeguard 


Dish-towels need the purifying power of a safe, searching, 
sanitary soap. At least once a day, spare a few minutes to wash 
your dish-towels and kitchen-cloths with Fels-Naptha, the great 
double-cleaner. 


The real naptha goes through the threads and loosens 
grease and unsuspected dirt like magic. The sudsy water 
flushes them away. Its work done, the naptha vanishes, leav- 
ing the cloths clean, sweet and sanitary. 


Fels-Naptha is not only a great cleaner of dish-towels. 
It does all laundry work, from sheets and shirts to sheerest 
waists, with equal speed, thoroughness and safety. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners. Get it today from your grocer. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2¢ in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


“NAPTHA 





ELSNAPTHA 


© 1923 Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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SNowpkrirr is a rich, creamy cooking 
fat, made by the Wesson Oil people. 
Using Snowdrift in your own favorite 
recipes is, perhaps, the best way of all 
to find out how good fresh Snowdrift is. 
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Y have mothers as far back 
§] as the beginnings of the race 
27 Aa| called their children to them 
y Aai| to “‘kiss the place to make 
bay) it well”? What exactly is 
bai] back of that process that we 
fe) count upon when we say of a 
very serious fault in a child: 
“Oh, he will outgrow it”? Why does the so- 
called “breaking the will” of a child lead 
nowhere in strengthening his character? 
What intelligence is it in us that responds 
emotionally to people or to things irrespec- 
tive of the dictates of our minds? What 
change in a man is it that is called conver- 
sion, so that the habits of years are broken 
in a day? 

We are all of us familiar with the facts 
which these questions concern, but I doubt 
if most of us have ever put two and two to- 
gether and found that one answer is good 
for all. 

Or-again: Why do the women who are 
wise in the ways of men speak the desires of 
their hearts lightly and casually to their 
husbands when the time for the fulfillment 
of them is vague and even distant and the 
mind that is absorbing them dreamy and 
reposeful? Why do we say of some determi- 
nation: “I woke up with it”? What is it 
that wakes us up, sometimes exactly on the 
moment that we had determined that we 
must rise? What part of us is it that works 
in the night while we sleep, and even solves 
an arithmetical problem that at bedtime 
seemed incomprehensible or catalogues facts 
that had been confused? 

We are assured that everything that we 
have heard is retained by the memory, but 
our conscious mind has little access to mem- 
ory; who; then, is its librarian? Here again 
are facts that we have learned to count upon 
for the business of conducting our lives, and 
yet how few of us stop to examine the great 
fact back of them! We know that men in- 
tent on:the undoing of the young and inex- 
perienced establish an influence over their 
intended victims by a resort to something 
that lulls the mind, some type of music, 
rhythm, narcotics. We know, too, that mes- 
merists, in order to gain control, put their 
subjects into a sort of sleep; and some of us 
are aware that when doctors use suggestion 
on their patients who are psychopathic they 
require a mind that is for the time vacant 
and dreamy. In the clinics such as the Rev. 
Dr. Elwood Worcester has carried on suc- 
cessfully in Boston, and in those now-famous 
clinics of Emile Coué at Nancy, France, part 
of the treatment is given when the patient 
is falling asleep or is just waking, or is in a 
hazy state of day-dreaming. 


That Unconscious Self 


UT have we ever connected these facts 
with the invention of the rosary for pray- 
ers, with the time most Christians are in the 
habit of saying their private prayers, or with 
the books of devotion on night stands, or 
with the religious practice of many sects of 
meditation and of silent prayer, which with 
most persons is a period of quiet? We know 
that a wise nurse never suggests more pain 
to a patient, or a wise teacher the difficulty 
of a lesson to his pupil, or a practical em- 
ployer the hardness of a task to his employe. 
All these facts are interesting in them- 
selves. Taken together they are more than 
interesting; they are really vital to our lives. 
For they have to do with that other self 
which is part of us, what nowadays scientists 
have agreed to call the unconscious self—the 
self that is awake when our everyday con- 
scious self is asleep, that hears when the 
conscious self is unaware of the character 
of the sound, and that is moved to act by 
feelings rather than by ideas. 


Desires 


If that unconscious self were only the part 
of us that dreamed while we slept, that 
would be all very well; we could let it dream 
on as though it were someone else. But it 
holds the key to our memories, and is the 
master of our bodily functions, and can so 
influence our emotions that often it turns the 
will to do its behests against the reasoned 
dictates of the conscious mind. And then 
again, if it can be got to work with the con- 
scious self and accept its reasons, it turns 
mere reasons into ardent desires. It is not 
a part of us that we can afford to ignore; the 
point is to understand and to use it benefi- 
cently for body, mind and soul. 

Of course men have always known a little 
about it, Eastern people more than Western, 
and less learned people often more than 
highly educated ones. It has gone by many 
names. There are some Christians who 
think of that self as the immoral part of a 
man. But it is rather what may be called 
the unmoral, a creature capable of being 
either good or bad, not according to logic 
but because of its feelings. It is a power 
that can make being good an ardent, virile 
life of energy, or that can debase the mind 
and coerce the will and ruin the body. 
It—the unconscious self—is easiest to in- 
fluence for evil or for good in little children 
or in childlike persons. And this is because 
in adults the threshold between the uncon- 
scious self and the conscious self has a sort 
of step which acts as a barrier. 


Making Use of a Great Power 


ATELY the Western scientists have redis- 
covered what the Eastern sages must 
have long known, that the threshold between 
the two selves is lowest just before sleep or 
just coming out of sleep, or when the mind is 
reposeful and meditative and hazy. Then is 
the time that physicians can make helpful 
suggestions through the conscious mind to 
the unconscious with regard to health; then 
is the time that bad habits of the body can 
be quietly “‘suggested away” by short sen- 
tences that linger in the brain and work 
there for good during sleep; that, too, is the 
time when evil men use evil means to debase 
the mind, and it is the time when hypnotists 
can gain control. But within the past fifty 
years or so scientists who are also psycholo- 
gists have made very many discoveries about 
the power of the conscious mind over the 
unconscious mind by self-suggestion—auto- 
suggestion is the accepted name. And they 
have discovered—what in fact we all knew— 
that the unconscious mind can also suggest 
things for good or evil to the conscious mind, 
by memory, by sleeping thoughts, by bodily 
reactions, by sudden feeling and by per- 
sistent desires. 

Until very lately indeed Christians have 
supposed that it must be a fight between the 
two to a finish—“ fightings and fears, within, 
without” has been one way of putting it. 
And we were admonished that the only way 
to win out for good was to consecrate our 
will power to God and go into the scrimmage 
with our-sleeves rolled up. 

That was, I think, a Puritan inheritance 
of ours. We talked about an “iron determi- 
nation” to do right, and of “setting our 
faces like flint” until they got mighty grim, 
and there was much said about the “will to 
be good,” and the “will to believe,” and 
one child that I knew got the ‘‘Consecrated 
Will” into her head as the “concentrated 
will,” which was really more what it was! 

I think that most Christians gave their 
wills into God’s keeping and made the fight 


His fight with the feeling that it was, so to 
speak, “‘up to Him.” Some of us sat down 
and watched, some went so far as to hold 
the garments and applaud while we stood 
by, and a few of the strongest-minded dodged 
and parried and took as many blows as they 
could stand. It was a drawn battle unless 
we could kill what we called “‘our desires.” 
For those who had killed “desire” it was 
rather grim or rather vacuous living; it just 
depended on their temperaments whether 
they “went hard” or “went soft.” 

But the interest about the new school of 
thought that such men as Coué, of France, 
and the modern alienists are using to suggest 
healthful wishes into sick minds is this: 
If sick minds can react wholesomely and 
even eagerly and without contest to sugges- 
tions of health, and if sick bodies through 
suggestion to the unconscious mind can 
actually respond physically, so that the 
patients can codperate with the doctors in 
curing themselves, what is to prevent sick 
souls or weak souls from getting spiritual 
help of a very wholesome, strengthening 
nature by suggestion? Why not do it with as 
clear a knowledge of the process involved 
as doctors have when they instill desires for 
health and sanity into the minds of their 
quiescent patients? Why fight with a great 
power within us if we can consecrate it to 
God’s service by turning its emotions toward 
desire for good, the joy of love, the inspira- 
tion of hope, and the steadfastness of faith? 
Why fight to the death a thing that we can 
turn to great uses for the soul? 

Two great forces within us—the mind 
that says “This thing is right,” and the 
desire that says “I wish this thing’”—can 
accomplish what the will, fighting to the 
death, could not bring about. For at best 
the will is only an errand goer and an 
energy that does not feel and does not 
think. 

It is an energy let loose to fulfill the man- 
dates of the mind or the desire. If it fulfills 
them both, there is no fight, but there is 
great additional strength. 


cA Fact to be Reckoned With 


OR it is not hard to do even a hard thing, 

if you believe in it and wish for it. Our 
Lord’s ejaculation, “Not my will, but 
thine, be done,” was not a cry of resigna- 
tion. It was His call to arms before entering 
the battle against death. 

His agony in the Garden was an agony 
of desire to accomplish what lay before Him. 
“But I have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished!” 

If in His earthly career he had had to 
struggle with. Himself and fight His desires 
with His mind, what. would have become of 
His fight with the sin and evil and ignorance 
and prejudice all about Him? It was the 
fact of His loving God with all His heart and 
mind and body that won the day for the 
world. 

And for us it is not an endless fight against 
natural desires that should absorb our energy 
but an endless desire for the naturally good, 
if we would pattern our lives on His life. 
Looking back on that Life and that Death— 
that was yet not death, but Eternal Life— 
we can learn much in this new direction that 
our religion must take, this new accent that 
we must put on the power of suggestion, of 
good to ourselves by God’s help. 

The questions that began this page are all 
answered by one short sentence: The 
power of suggestion on the unconscious self. 
It is not a theory; it is a fact—and one to 
be reckoned with! 
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A Message 
From a Woman 


Who Loves to 
Cook 


OW, I am not a professional cook, 

nor even a domestic science expert! 

I am just a woman who loves to 
cook good things that my folks 
appreciate. 

Naturally, cooking as much as I do, 
I have found a great difference between 
true flavoring extracts and the imitations 
labeled ‘‘Vanilla Flavor,’’ ‘‘Vanillin 
Coumarin Compound,” etc. These imita- 
tion flavors you see are not vanilla at 
all; they are just synthetic flavors, often 
made from coal-tar compounds, artificially 
colored. 

The main reason I like Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla better than any other is because 
I know it is a pure extract from the 
finest vanilla beans, without a bit of 
synthetic coloring or flavoring. And then 
it has such a wonderful flavor, so full 
and rich and mellow. This flavor comes 
from long ageing in wood. 

Another thing about Dr. Price’s Vanilla 
that appeals to me particularly is that it 
is above government standard, it is al- 
ways uniform, of balanced, “‘just-right”’ 
strength, neither weak nor too strong. : 

Cooking authorities everywhere accept 
it as a standard. When your recipe says 
‘fone teaspoonful vanilla,’”’ you can use 
exactly one teaspoonful of Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla, and the result will be perfect . 
flavoring. Price’s Vanilla is never diluted 
so that it can be sold at a cheaper price 
and never put in a deceptive bottle. 

Of course, having used Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla for years and years, I think it 
is the very best ever! I should like to 
have you try it! I know you'll notice 
a big difference in your cooking. 

For 15c mailed to the Price Flavoring 
Extract Co., Dept. 1-A, Chicago, Illinois, 
a generous trial bottle of Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla and an attractive recipe book 
will be sent to you, anywhere in the 
United States. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH HARRINGTON 


Dr. Price’s True 
Lemon, Almond, 
Orange and other 
extracts are as 
true and delicious 
as Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla. 


Dr. Price’s Red 
Fruit Coloring 
and other pure 
food colors make 
many dishes 
dainty and at- 
tractive. 








VANILLA 
EXTRACT 
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in your winter meals 


PINEAPPLE PANCAKE 


Cream % cup fat, gradually adding 
1% cups sugar. Add 1 well-beaten egg. 
Sift 214 cups flour, 2 tsp. baking pow- 
der and 4 tsp. salt and add to first mix- 
ture alternately with 1 cup cold water. 
Melt 2 tbsp. butter in an iron spider and 
add 1 cup brown sugar, stirring until 
smooth. Spread with a layer of well- 
drained Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple, pour batter over this and 
bake 45 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Turn out on a plate, cool thoroughly, 

spread with whipped cream and serve. 


PINEAPPLE WALDORF SALAD 


Pare, quarter and core 3 apples and 
cut into tiny cubes. Add 1 cup well- 
drained Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple, Y% cup California walnuts 
broken in pieces and 4 cup celery cut 
in thin inch-long slices. Mix with thick 
mayonnaise dressing and serve on let- 
tuce. 


PINEAPPLE TARTS 


Roll left-over pastry to about 14 inch 
thickness, Cut into circles and from 
one-half cut out round centers, leaving 
a ring of pastry. Moisten the edges of 
the circles and press a pastry ring on 
top of each. Bake in a hot oven until 
brown. Cool and heap the centers with 
a mixture of well-drained Crushed or 
Grated Hawaiian Pineapple and pow- 
dered sugar, allowing % cup of the 
pineapple to 3 tbsp. powdered sugar. 


It’s right now, with the cold wind blow- 
ing and the snowflakes whirling outside, that 
the matchless, fresh, tropical flavor of pine- 
apple will most surely please your family. 


And one of the most convenient and eco- 
nomical ways to serve Hawaiian Pineapple 
is in its Crushed or Grated form. 


Try it as a breakfast fruit, luscious and 
golden, just as it comes from the can. Serve 
it like apple sauce as a side dish with meat 
or fowl. Or use it in the making of delicious 
pies, crumbly brown fritters, tempting salads, 
or fluffy, light cakes—all of them easily and 
quickly prepared, and all wholesome and de- 
lightful additions to your winter menus. 


Send for This Book —It’s Free 


Buy Crushed or Grated Pineapple in con- 
venient-sized cans — by the dozen. And write 
today for your free copy of “Ninety-nine 
Tempting Pineapple Treats.” Address Dept. 27, 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


this Distinction! 


Hawaiian Pineapple is 
canned in two ways 
to meet different culi- 
nary needs: SLICED 
—which every woman 
knows and _ serves 
right from the can; 
and CRUSHED or 
GRATED—ready for 
endless convenient and 
economical menu uses. 
Both are identical in 
qualityandflavor. Keep 
both kinds on hand. 
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Cfwelve Tests of Gharacter 


(Continued from Page 29) 


twenty-eighf million people who were quali- 
fied to vote did not exercise that privilege; 
that an accredited estimate is possibly true 
that in the United States four million people 
are living in destitution. The question now 
is not whether a tyrant shall continue to con- 
trol us; the question is whether the people 
will prove able profitably to control them- 
selves. That is always the ultimate question 
in any campaign for freedom. And the 
youth of this generation need. very much 
to learn it. 

This is no sweeping indictment of our 
young people. The criticisms hurled against 
them are often frantic and extreme. Many 
of the critics forget their own youth; many 
others mistake superficial eddies for main 
currents; many others, seeing rightly the 
wayward wildness of some of the younger 
generation, fail’ to see the splendid spirit of 
the rest of them. They take no note of the 
sacrificial devotion with which some youth 
are taking this chaotic, bloody world from 
the hands of the older generation in the hope 
of making something out of it. But when all 
such allowance has been made, a serious 
problem remains. 

There are altogether too many of our 
young people who, in expansion of their free- 
dom, have passed the limit. Their staunch- 
ness is not equal to the strain. 


IIT 


| ye ANOTHER way this same test of char- 
acter is illustrated in the expansion of the 
powers and privileges of modern women. 
The gaining of this amplified life for woman- 
hood has been a great fight. Even equality 
with men before the law has been denied 
women in our Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
up to our own generation. Today we are 
debating the problem of equal pay for 
equal work; two centuries ago women were 
vainly desiring equal punishment for equal 
crime. 

Even today the law does not recognize the 
misconduct of a husband as being equally as 
culpable as the misconduct of a wife. Until 
1857, in England a woman when she married 
relinquished all property of her own, even 
her daily earnings if she worked, into the 
absolute control of her husband. 

No revolution in human history is more 
important than the emancipation of woman- 
hood from such serfdom to her present in- 
dependence. She has won the right to be 
educated. It was not easy to win. 

Long and difficult, too, has been woman’s 
struggle for the right to work. For while 
men for a long time have been entirely 
willing that women should scrub their office 
stairs, only recently have they become 
willing that women should become lawyers, 
physicians, ministers and merchants. As 
for political equality, Charles Fox said in 
1797: “‘It has never been suggested in all the 
theories and projects of the most absurd 
speculation that it would be advis- 
able to extend the elective suf- 
frage to the female sex.” 


TYPICAL modern 
woman glories in 

this expanded life which 
has come to womanhood 
from this fourfold strug- 
gle for legal, educational, 
occupational and politi- 


- cal freedom. There is 


occasion here, however, 
for something besides 
jubilation. One need 


generations, the new system will have failed 
in its most important object. 


IV 


ye history is a running commentary 
upon the danger of an overextended 
life. As one watches the advance of civiliza- 
tion he can observe two processes in con- 
tinual operation. The first is expansion. 
Florescent days come in history when new 
ideals light men’s minds and new achieve- 
ments crown their endeavors—as when the 
new astronomy enlarged the universe or 
when Columbus and his fellow pioneers 
opened new continents to the imagination 
and use of mankind, or when the new 
science began putting into man’s hands 
mastery over the world’s latent resources. 
Such periods of expansion amplify our lives 
and enlarge their opportunities. 

Always, however, a second process—not 
expansion but consolidation—must be close 
behind when this new outreaching of life 
threatens to overextend itself and end in 
ruin. In the business world, for example, the 
wonder is not that discord and wrong so pre- 
vail. The marvel is that the human mind 
and will have developed sufficiently to run 
our modern business at all. Just after the 
Revolutionary War, John! Marshall described 
the American nation as “an infant people, 
spreading themselves through a wilderness 
occupied only by savages and wild beasts.”’ 

The life of a merchant prince or financier 
of those early days must have been compara- 
tively simple. No steam-driven machines, 
no telephone, telegraph or wireless, no organ- 
ized labor, no fluctuating foreign exchange, 
and the other side of the ocean so far away 
that Thomas Jefferson could hope that 
Europe would never have more to do with us 
than with China! How we have lengthened 
our ropes since then! Many a modern 
business man as a matter of course now 
carries responsibilities so great that in com- 
parison an ancient emperor would look like 
a small retail merchant on a side street. 

In consequence, the immediate need of 
our business life is not more extended ac- 
tivity but more fundamental morality. So, 
in a military operation, the charge may be 
enthusiastically pushed and new ground 
gained rapidly until the commanders become 
worried about their very success. The 
process of advance may be carried perilously 
far. The time comes when the men must dig 
in, the lines must be consolidated, the com- 
munications with the base must be reéstab- 
lished, the commissariat must be brought up. 


V 


Y THIS new world of complicated re- 
lationships the lives of all of us are 
encompassed. Multitudes of people are 
habitually stretched to their utmost to meet 
its demands. Most of us are living under a 
strain that human nature never was intended 
to bear. The resultant need is evi- 

dent. Long emphasis upon ex- 

pansion must be matched 

by renewed emphasis 

upon those spiritual 

forces which stabilize 

and fortify men, con- 

firm them in self- 

control, build moral 

foundations undér 

them, give tenacity to 

meet tension and stead- 

fastness to meet strain. 

And among all such 

forces there is nothing 





not be reactionary to see 
that these lengthened 
ropes are pulling on the stakes. Many 
women of this new generation are not profit- 
ing at all by their enlarged privilege; they 
are simply exhibiting their lack of balance in 
handling it. The desirable solution does not 
lie in shortening the ropes, but it does lie in 
strengthening the stakes. After a long and 
successful battle for expanded opportunity, 
modern womanhood needs reémphasis upon 
the spiritual factors which make not so 
much for extension as for depth. Unless 
we can get out of the new system mother- 
hood as consecrated, spiritual quality as fine, 
idealism as exalted, religious faith as cleans- 
ing and ennobling as distinguished previous 


to compare with real 
religion. 

Why is it, for example, that whenever in re- 
cent years books like Wagner’s “‘The Simple 
Life” or Cabot’s “‘What Men Live By” have 
been published, the sale has been phenom- 
enal? Is it not because there is something 
the matter with us in the realm in which 
such books move? 

We are energetic, forceful, vigorous, pro- 
gressive. But we are also distracted, har- 
assed, perplexed, overstrained, restless. Our 
excessive activity runs to froth and fume. 
We lack adequate spiritual reserves, and it 
never can be well with us until we find them. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Took for the name 
behind the title 


AN you remember the titles of all the good pictures 
you've seen? 

Not all, but if you could go back over the entire list for 
years, you would be surprised how many were Paramount! 

You who analyze your motion picture experience know 
that the name behind the title, the brand name, Paramount, 
is the sure guide to great shows. 

True, the great picture you see by chance now and again 
is something to be thankful for, but if you know the name 
that stands for the basic principle of picture quality you can 
pick great shows every week. 

Paramount is the fountain head of the art and the industry, 
and Paramount is the name to look for on your theatre’s 
announcements. 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town.” 


catmnetneammncatnantancanst tiller 


The Granada Theatre, San Francisco, is one of the 
aristocracy of America’s finest theatres where Para- 
mount Pictures predominate every month of the year. 
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Cfwelve Tests of Character 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Peace, for example,.in its personal mean- 
ing, is a word which is not only inapplicable 
to modern life but is even distasteful to 
modern ears. Like Mark Twain, we would 
erect an altar to Energy, but hardly to Peace. 
But no person or generation can in the end 
afford to take that attitude. Peacelessness 
is the symptom of a deadly malady, for it is 
the sign of powerlessness. It springs from 
the lack of adequate resources. Find a man, 
for example, who is worried about his busi- 
ness and you will probably discover that 
he has overextended himself. When credit is 
easy his business grows rapidly, but with 
stringency in the money market and credit 
tight he discovers that he is not ready for an 
emergency. Ofcourse he is anxious; anxiety 
is due to insufficient power in reserve. It is 
nervous business trying to live in a tent whose 
ropes are long and whose stakes are weak. 

Peace, on the other hand, is one of the 
supreme, positive achievements of the 
human spirit, because it means the posses- 
sion of adequate resources. Peace in daily 
work is the consciousness of health and 
ability to spare so that when one’s tasks are 
done there is a margin all around. Peace in 
business is the consciousness of capital in 
plenty, so that one need not fear what the 
day may bring. Peace in the family is the 
consciousness that, under all the strains 
inevitably incident to the running of a home, 
there is an unfailing wealth of love and de- 
votion and fidelity to fall back upon. Peace 
in the soul is the consciousness that, how- 
ever difficult life may be, we are not living it 
alone, that above and beneath and around 
us are the resources of the Eternal Spirit, 
that we can depend upon the reality, near- 
ness and availability of the Unseen Friend. 


N THIS age of overextended activity, our 

streets are thronged with people whose 
fundamental need is such spiritual under- 
pinning, and whatever else it may be the 
function of religion at its best to provide, it 
certainly is the business of religion to provide 
that. In the last analysis nothing except a 
deep and downright faith in God can provide 
that. We all have read those books of Mark 
Twain which so have added to the merriment 
of nations, but it would be profitable 
at least once to read Mark Twain’s final 
summary of life’s meaning, his deliberate 
and well-considered statement of mankind’s 
significance upon this earth: 


A myriad of men are born; they labor and 
sweat and struggle for bread; they squabble 
and scold and fight; they scramble for little 
mean advantages over each other; age creeps 


upon them; infirmities follow; shames and 
humiliations bring down their prides and their 
vanities; those they love are taken from them, 
and the joy of life is turned to aching grief. 
The burden of pain, care, misery grows heavier 
year by year; at length ambition is dead; 
pride is dead; vanity is dead; longing for re- 
lease is in their place. It comes at last—the 
only unpoisoned gift earth ever had for them— 
and they vanish from a world where they were 
of no consequence, where they achieved noth- 
ing, where they were a mistake and a failure 
and a foolishness; where they have left no 
sign that they have existed—a world which will 
lament them a day and forget them forever. 


NDEAVORING to explain these words 

upon the lips of such a man as Mark 
Twain, one cannot say that Mark Twain had 
a melancholy. temperament, for he made the 
whole world laugh. One cannot say that 
Mark Twain lacked moral quality and cour- 
age, for hedid not. He was a robust, vigorous, 
admirable man. One of the finest deeds in 
the annals of financial integrity is Mark 
Twain’s voluntary shouldering of a debt of 
honor and his paying of it at the cost of 
infinite labor. Nor can one say that Mark 
Twain did not have at his disposal all that 
modern knowledge could tell him. But Mark 
Twain had utterly lost his religious faith. 
He had concluded that the ultimate reality 
is physical and nothing more. He had de- 
cided that when humanity has finished its 
course on this earth, it will all have been, as 
another phrased it, ‘‘a brief and discreditable 
episode on one of the minor planets.” That 
materialistic philosophy knocked the foun- 
dations out. For spiritual stability that can 
stand the strain of life’s toil and the shock 
of life’s tragedy and bring a man out in- 
wardly victorious over disappointment and 
disillusion is to be found ultimately in a 
clear religious insight that 


This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good. 


Granted all that is to be said against the 
type of religion that is popularly presented 
in our day, the fact remains that what we 
need most is more religion of a better kind. 
This twentieth century is desperately in 
need of stabilizing forces, and in personal 
character one of the primary tests is the 
ability to realize in experience an ideal pre- 
sented long ago: ‘Therefore whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The third article in this se- 
ries by Doctor Fosdick will appear in an early issue. 


Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 
PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 

A series of nine letters to expectant mothers 

with valuable timely advice as to health, 

clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 

will be mailed monthly. Please state when 

the baby is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 
New JourNAL BuNGALOwS. Price, 50 cents. 
New Journat Hovses. Price, 50 cents. 
PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 

10 cents. 

‘How To BuItp THE FirePLace. Price, 5 cents. 
How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 
Wuat You SHoutp KNow WHEN BUILDING 
A LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 
JourNat Birp Houses. Price, 25 cents. 
WEAVING THE NEw BaAsKETs. Price, 25 cents. 
How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BirTHDAY CELEBRA- 

TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

How To Dry FRvuITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 

10 cents. 

THe CoMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 

House. Reprints, 10 cents each. 

Tue Book or SWEATERS AND KNITTING. Price, 

15 cents. 


Order the following booklets directly from the 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City: 

Tue Brive’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 


valuable suggestions for the wedding ar- 
rangements. Price, 15 cents. 

FASHION SELECTIONS FOR WINTER. Send two 
2-cent stamps for postage. 


MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four pages 
of simple and easily made garments for chil- 
dren, with complete and understandable in- 
structions for cutting and making. Price, 15 
cents. 


THe MATERNITY Book. Illustrates attractive, 
sensible clothes for maternity wear, as well 
as all the necessary garments for the layette. 
Patterns supplied for all designs shown. 
Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows twenty-seven 
new designs; with many delightful sugges- 
tions for their application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Home Patterns by mail, postage prepaid, or from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City, at the following prices: 


Dresses . 

Coats. 

Skirts. 

Blouses. . 

Children’s. . 
EN, ss 56 stb te > « 3 oS eee 
Embroidery Transfer. ...... 25 to 75 
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Makes 


b Sparkle 


The Old Dutch Cleanser way is the 
best way to clean porcelain and enamel. Be- 
cause—the soft, flat. flaky Old Dutch parti- 
cles erase the dirt quickly; and the surface 
retains its fine, smooth lustre and finish. Old 
Dutch makes cleaning easy. Contains no 
hard grit which scratches and grinds-in 
eelemebtae 


Old Dutch 1s economical because the 
Hat particles clean a great amount of sur- 
face with a small amount of work. 


Use it for all cleaning. 
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“When She Grows Up \ 


She will be beautiful, of course, in the rosy future pic- 
tured by a mother’s dreams. But—this future beauty will 
not be left to chance, for modern mothers know how to 
make their dreams come true. 


Her first concern will be care of the little daughter’s 
complexion, to protect its smooth, fresh, childish texture 
from injury through careless treatment. Proper cleansing 
is the secret, and use of the proper cleanser. The skin 
must not be robbed of its own natural, beautifying oil, 
yet it must be kept thoroughly clean. 


Only soap and water used daily will keep the skin properly 
clean, so the problem lies in the choice of soap. You want 
the mildest, most soothing and lotion-like soap which can 
be made. Such soap is yours in Palmolive. 


Soap and cosmetic combined 


Palmolive is the modern development of an ancient 
beauty secret, discovered by the Egyptians 3,000 years ago. 
They learned that palm and olive oils were wonderful 
beautifiers. Crudely blended, they were used as cleansers 
as well as to keep the skin smooth and soft. 

These rare oils, scientifically blended in Palmolive, pro- 
duce far more than mere soap. It permits thorough, beau- 
tifying cleansing without danger of drying the skin. It 
soothes, refreshes and stimulates, resulting in becoming 
natural bloom and glow. 


Such cleansing, every day, results in a clear, healthy 
skin and is the basis of complexion beauty. 


Clogging, the greatest danger 


Fear of thorough cleansing, or indifference to its im- 
portance, is the original cause of skin trouble. The daily 
accumulation of dirt, excess oil and perspiration combines 
with cold cream and powder to clog i tiny pores. Disfig- 
uring coarseness from their enlargement is the first result. 


The accumulated dirt produces blackheads, with the 
danger of infection, which causes blotches. Such a com- 
plexion is fatal to personal charm. 


What to do 


Once every day, preferably at bedtime, wash your face 
thoroughly with Palmolive Soap. Work up a lather with 
your two hands and massage it thoroughly into the skin. 
Then rinse thoroughly. Use a fine, soft towel for drying. 


If your skin is very dry, apply a little cold cream and 
wipe off what isn’t quickly absorbed. If your skin is nor- 
mally oily you won’t need it. 


All can afford it 


The world-wide popularity which keeps the Palmolive 
factories busy day and night enables us to maintain the 
10-cent price. Thousands can afford the benefit and luxury 
of this finest and mildest soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


Palm and Olive oils—nothing , 
else— give nature’s green ey 
color to Palmolive Soap . 


10¢ 


Volume and efficiency 
enable us to produce 
Copyright 1923—The PalmoliveCo. 1672 25¢ quality for only 10c 
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fq CERTAIN number of bumps and 
ma bruises seem to be a necessary 
| part of growing up. They rarely 
f4| are serious enough to warrant a 
2 ™) doctor’s attention, but in many 
instances they need the kind of care that can 
be easily provided by simple home remedies. 
There is a vast difference in the way in which 
children react to slight injuries. Some chil- 
dren are constantly falling down and accept 
with almost stoical indifference the results of 
their numerous mishaps. Others cry at the 
slightest provocation and usually demand an 
undue amount of attention for every slight 
injury, no matter how trivial it may be. It 
is within a mother’s power to determine 
largely whether her children shall become 
sensitive, easily overwrought and conscious 
of the slightest pain or whether they shall 
learn to distinguish between a real injury and 
one that causes only slight inconvenience. 

This does not mean that one should be 
cruelly indifferent to any hurt that the child 
may receive, but it is astonishing how easily 
any child is affected by the mental attitude 
of the people surrounding him. If, when a 
child falls down or bumps his head and 
starts to cry, the mother or nurse begins to 
pity him, assure him that he is badly hurt, 
and tell him how sorry she is for him, the 
crying will keep on just as long as the sym- 
pathy lasts. On the other hand, there is 
nothing easier than to divert a little child’s 
attention from his slight hurts. Usually it is 
enough to smile or laugh and say “Well, 
that was a funny bump. Let’s laugh at it,” 
or to divert the child’s attention to some- 
thing else in a jovial, easy way. If the cry- 
ing has started, it will stop almost instantly, 
but usually it will never begin. 

It .takes little knowledge to find out 
almost at once whether a hurt has been 
actually injurious or not. If it is merely 
fright on the child’s part or if the hurt is one 
that has not caused any real damage, keep- 
ing the child’s attention from it, assuring 
him that it is nothing and that the pain will 
stop in a moment not only gives immediate 
relief but furnishes the child with a certain 
amount of strengthening of his moral fiber. 
Such an attitude on the part of the mother 
helps immensely in character formation for 
the child. All through life we have to meet 
many difficult situations, and few of us 
escape physical pain. If we have learned to 
meet it without being overwhelmed by it 
we are fortunate indeed, but if every small 
inconvenience or slight hurt is to cause us 
great physical or mental distress we are lay- 
ing the foundation not only for a great deal of 
needless unhappiness but also for a certain 
weakening in our attitude toward whatever 
may happen to us during our lifetime. 





(Caimness (Comes First 


F COURSE, this parental attitude pre- 

supposes a marked calmness of mind on 
the part of the mother. This calmness is even 
more necessary in severe injuries than it is 
in slight ones. The first requisite is that the 
mother ought to know when the injury or 
hurt is likely to be dangerous, and also the 
occasions when it may safely be disregarded. 
She ought also to be entirely familiar with 
the simple methods of first aid for the various 
minor illnesses and accidents of childhood 
and know just what to do. 

It is a good idea to have a medicine closet 
in every nursery. This should consist of a 
box about twenty-four inches high, eighteen 
inches wide and seven inches deep. Two 
shelves should be inserted, and the closet 
should have a door with a lock. The best 
place to put it is high up on the wall, out of 
reach of the children, with the key hung on 
a hook at the side. On the top shelf it is well 
to place all poisonous drugs or those that 
are to be used externally only. On the 
second shelf the medicines for internal use 
should be placed, and on the lower shelf all 
dressings and utensils that may be needed 
for any emergency. 

There are two good rules to be remem- 
bered in connection with the medicine chest. 
The first is that all poisons should be kept in 
specially shaped bottles. These should be of 
brown or blue glass and may be either dia- 
mond shaped, to distinguish them from the 





Cfarst Aud in the Nursery 








S. JosEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of 
Health, New York City 


ordinary. round or square bottles, or they 
may be covered with knobs or projections. 
The object of the projections is that the 
bottle may be recognized by feeling if one 
is hunting for medicine in the dark. This 
difference from the ordinary bottle will in- 
stantly call to mind the fact that the con- 
tents of such bottles must never be used 
internally. 

The second rule is that medicines that have 
been prescribed for a special illness, although 
perhaps only partly used, should never be 
used again without the doctor’s orders. It 
is better to throw them out at once. This 
does not include familiar household reme- 
dies, which may be kept on hand for use 
whenever necessary. 

The list of articles which will be found 
useful in a medicine closet for the child is as 
follows: 


Clinical thermometer. 

Teaspoon. 

Small glass tumbler or cup. 

Blunt-pointed scissors. 

Package of safety pins. 

Yard of sterilized gauze in sealed package. 

Five yards of adhesive plaster, one inch wide. 

Small package of absorbent cotton. 

Package of prepared mustard leaves. 

One-half pound of boric-acid powder. 

One-half pound of bicarbonate of soda (baking 
soda). 

Small sifting can of stearate-of-zinc powder. 

Tube of white vaseline. 

Tube of zinc-oxide ointment. 

Two ounces of spirits of camphor. 

Four ounces of witch hazel. 

Four-ounce bottle of lime water and four-ounce 
bottle of linseed oil—to be mixed together 
in equal parts to make carron oil. 

Two-ounce bottle of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. 

Two-ounce bottle of castor oil. 

Hot-water bottle—this may be hung on the out- 
side of the medicine closet. 

Fountain syringe—this may be hung on the out- 
side of the medicine closet. 


Other medicines and articles may be added 
from time to time to the medicine closet. 
I have attempted to give only the few drugs 
and dressings that are essential for first-aid 
care. 

The ordinary accidents of childhood usu- 
ally show one of two definite kinds of re- 
sults. The first are the ordinary bumps and 
bruises where the skin is not broken, but 
where there may be a good deal of swelling 
and sometimes considerable pain. The 
second are those where the skin is broken. 
This last kind are the scratches or scraped 
skin or cuts of various kinds. In these cases 
bleeding is usually the most prominent 
symptom and the one that needs attention 
first. 

For injuries where the skin is not broken, 
the two things to be done at once are to 
prevent swelling if possible, and to relieve 
pain. Usually the use of cloths wet with 
cold water and laid against the injured part 
is all that is necessary. If begun at once, 
and the cloths changed at frequent intervals 
until that part of the body feels distinctly 
cold, it may be possible to prevent any 
swelling and probably all discoloration. 


Usually this treatment ought not to be 
carried on for more than half an hour at a 
time. After that soft linen or gauze can be 
thoroughly soaked in witch hazel and lightly 
bandaged over the bruised part. 

When the skin has been broken the first 
thing to do is to see that it is made perfectly 
clean. The injury may be an ordinary 
scratch or it may be a deep and ragged cut, 
but in any event it should be thoroughly 
washed out, first of all, with a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid. This can be made in 
bulk and kept on hand, and is easily pre- 
pared in the following manner: Add one 
tablespoonful of boric-acid powder to one 
pint of water. Boil in a clean dish for five 
minutes, adding water from time to time so 
that the total remains about one pint. Pour 
the solution into an absolutely clean bottle 
which has been scoured thoroughly with 
hot soapsuds and rinsed with boiling water. 
Keep the bottle tightly corked. If the boric- 
acid solution is not available clean water 
may be used. If the wound is jagged care 
must be taken to see that all dirt and foreign 
bodies are washed out. An ordinary amount 
of bleeding will do no harm. It is only 
when the bleeding persists or comes in regu- 
lar spurts that any attention need be paid 
to it. 

Treating (-uts and Sprains 


FTER the scratch or scrape has been 
thoroughly cleaned it should be covered 
with a piece of sterile gauze or perfectly 
clean linen, which may be held in place by 
a bandage. When the cut is deep the edges 
of the wound will need to be brought to- 
gether and pressure applied. If the blood 
is coming in spurts it is probable that an ar- 
tery has been severed. In such case strong 
pressure should be applied to the wound at 
once. This may be done by holding a bit of 
dressing in place, by bringing the edges of 
the cut together or by pressing with a clean 
finger directly upon the bleeding point. In 
all such instances the doctor should be sent 
for at once, but this method of treatment 
will frequently stop the bleeding without 
any other aid. If it is found that bringing 
the lips of the wound together causes the 
bleeding to lessen they should be held in 
this way by strips of adhesive plaster. These 
should be placed on the skin at right angles 
to the cut. It is better to use three or four 
narrow strips, placed far enough apart so 
that the wound has a chance to drain be- 
tween them. Over the adhesive plaster a 
light dressing of gauze may be placed and 
held on by a bandage. Ordinarily no further 
treatment is necessary for wounds of this 
kind. The only thing essential is to see that 
they are kept absolutely clean, and the 
bandage and dressing need be changed only 
as often as may be necessary to see that this 
end is achieved. 

Sprains are not very common in young 
children. At that time of life the body is so 
flexible and so easily relaxed that sprains are 
not a usual form of injury. Later in child- 
hood, however, they may occur. The most 
common sprains are those of the ankle. 
The child usually complains first of sharp 
pain and inability to use the joint, and 
swelling is noticed almost at once. The 
first and best treatment ‘is to plunge the 
foot and ankle into a pail of cold or fairly 


warm water, care being taken to see that ° 


the latter is not so hot as to cause a burn. 
Usually the hot water will give more imme- 
diate relief than the cold, but both will have 
equally good later effects. While the foot is 
in the water, the ankle should be gently 
rubbed and the water changed at frequent 
enough intervals to keep it at the right 
temperature. 

This should be continued for at least half 
an hour, and then the ankle, wrist or part 
that has been sprained should be wiped and 
kept in a comfortable position where it will 
not have to be moved. 

For the next twenty-four hours it must be 
kept as much at rest as possible, and covered 
with a dressing wet with either cold water 
or extract of witch hazel. As it is necessary 
to keep the dressing wet, the best way to do 
this is to cover the joint with plenty of 


(Continued on Page 50) 














Satin-smooth, delicately tinted 
by Nature, beautiful lips are 
never a work of art, but the 
very simple result of sensible 
care—which means the judi- 
cious use of an absolutely pure 
lip pommade. 


It is but natural, then, that in 
choosing, the American 
woman should select 


ROGER & GALLET 
Lip Pommades 


Protect the lips against the 
chapping winds of Winter. 
Automobilists and lovers of 
outdoor sports, men as well 
as women, find them indis- 
pensable. 



























The recognized purity and 
superior merit of all the toilet 
specialties of Roger & Gallet, 
Paris, is responsible (without 
special advertising) for the use 
of over one million of these 
tubes in the United States 
in 1922. 




















In dainty metal containers, dec- 
orated paper cases or in small 
gold finished sliding sticks for 
the handbag. 

Colors—Blanche, Rose, Rouge 
Cerise. 


Perfumes—Violet or Vanilla. 












Of Best Dealers Everywhere 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs—Paris 
25 West 32nd Street, New York 











Creators of Fleurs d’Amour 


The most luxurious perfume in the 
world—and other rare perfumes. 


































On request we shall 
be glad to send you 
our little booklet, 
“Parisian Toilette 
Specialties de Luxe’’. 





+ 
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Cfarst Aid in the Nursery 


(Continued from Page 49) 














Betty's mother 
knew why 


BB was Betty’s first dip into social 
activity since she returned from 
boarding school. 

Naturally, she was thrilled when the 
-invitation came; and even more thrilled 
when she discovered in a roundabout 
way that Howard was coming back from 
school for the week-end to attend the 
same party. 

Betty and Howard had been just a little 
more than mere good friends during their 
high-school days at good old Ellsworth. 

Indeed, lots of folks thought they were 
much more than good friends. You know 
how asmall town will jumpatconclusions. 

But after graduation when both went 
away to school—and not to the same 
schoo]—things sort of changed. 
They wrote to each other for 
a while—may be three or 
four letters. ‘Then some- 
how or other the corre- 
spondence died off. 

Betty wasthelastone 
towrite,too. Shenever 
really got over that—in 
fact, she never really 
succeeded in putting him 
quite out of her mind. 

* * & 











Betty could actually feel people com- 
menting on Howard’s strange lack of at- 
tention to her. She knew what they were 
saying even without hearing their remarks. 

Betty went home broken-hearted. She 
might never have known the reason, but 
her mother, quick to perceive, and cour- 
ageous enough to talk frankly with her 
daughter, knew why and told her. 


x * * 
That’s the insidious thing about halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 

from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But 
usuall y—and fortunately —hali- 
tosis is only a local condition 
thatyields totheregularuse 
of Listerine as a mouth- 
wash and gargle. 

It halts food fermen- 
tation inthe mouthand 
leaves thebreathsweet, 
fresh andclean. So the 

systematic use of Lister- 
ine this way puts you on 
the safe and polite side. You 
know your breath is right. Fas- 


Howard never looked more gor- 
geous than he did that evening. 
And Betty found herself more 


tidious people every where are 
making it a regular part of their 
daily toilet routine. 


Howard never looked 
more charming than 
he did that evening 





fond of him than ever. The whole party 
quickly focused itself around her antici- 
pation of the first dance with him. 
They did dance—but only once. 
Andall the rest of the evening Howard 
devoted to girls who were really much 
less charming than she. 











Your druggist will supply you with 
Listerine. He sells lots of it. It hasdozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has 
been trusted as such for half a century. 
Read the interesting booklet that comes 
with every bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. 8. A. 








use 
LISTERINE 








loose gauze and then bandage it lightly. The 
foot or wrist can then be held over a basin 
and the water or witch hazel poured on the 
bandage until it is thoroughly wet. At the 
end of twenty-four hours a slight sprain 
need only to be supported by a firm bandage 
of some material like unbleached muslin, 
so that the muscles and tendons can receive 
the needed sup- 

port. If the 


In such cases the child should be kept as 
quiet as possible. Usually it is better for him 
to sit up than to lie down, as in the latter 
case the flow of blood seemingly stops from 
the nose but in reality is carried down into 
the throat. 
One of.the best methods of stopping nose- 
bleed is to take a piece of stiff paper about one 
inch long and 
one and a half 





sprain is more 
severe, however, 
the joint will 
probably need to 
be strapped with 
adhesive plaster. 


done by a doctor 
or a nurse, and 
generally is too 
careful a pro- 
cedure to be in- 
cluded in a list 
of things that 
can be met by 
nursery care. 
Burns can 
seem alarming at 
times, and, in- 
deed, when they 
are extensive 
they are apt to 
be a serious in- 
jury. Two things 
must be remem- 
bered: First of 
all, be sure that 
the wound is 
made as clean as 
possible in order 
to prevent infec- 
tion; next, keep 
all air from it in 
order to reduce 
the pain. If the 
burn is extensive 
and on a part of 
the body covered 
by clothing, the 
latter should be 
cut away and 
never removed 
forcibly. Soak- 
ing the clothing 
that adheres to 
the body is usu- 
ally the best way 
of removing it, 
but great care 
must be taken 
not to inflict any 
further injury. 
There are many 
household reme- 
dies that are of 
use for burns. If 
burnsarelimited 
in extent, a mix- 
ture of baking 
soda and water, 
applied as a 


whirling; 


Are the sea. 


Silhouette. 


A lagoon. 


At my breast. 





Prairie Songs 
This should be By 
May WIituiams Warp 


I. WHEN THE PRAIRIE WIND BLows 


NDER my daily duties done, 
under my trifling joys, 
Under my very inmost thoughts for- 
ever the wind annoys! 
Whipping, swirling, 
Flapping, whirling, 
Flinging, stinging, 
Tearing, wearing, 
Endless prairie wind! 


Treasured asters whipping; strong 
smoke swirling; 
Clean clothes flapping; 


Flinging at my body, 
Stinging at my skin, 
Tearing at my courage, 
Wearing heart within, 
Endless prairie wind! 


Il. A Prairie NiGHt WHEN No 
WInpD BLows 


God, You are good to make this night 
Withquiet torest our earsfromdin; 
With dark to rest our eyes from light ; 
With peace to rest our spirits in. 


III. PrRarriE SUBSTITUTES 


Shut in a shack on the prairie, 
Travel is not for me; 
So | imagine the waves of wheat 


I read of the French Revolution 
To the windmill’s creaking fret; 
Its skeleton shadow a guillotine’s 


I never shall visit Venice; 
Butarain pool givesback the moon 
And scattering lights; I think it is like 


I should like to see the Madonnas 
Raphael's and the rest; 
But it is sweet just tosit withmy babe 


inches wide. This 
should be folded 
twice, so that it 
has a sharp 
folded edge. The 
paper with this 
edge uppermost 
should be in- 
serted between 
the upper lip and 
the gums of the 
upper teeth so 
that the sharp 
edge presses 
against the blood 
vessel which is 
directly in the 
center, at the 
point where the 
inside of the lip 
joins the edge of 
the gum. This 
may be held in 
place until the 
bleeding has 
ceased, which it 
will generally do 
at the end of a 
moment or two. 
| Ice bags applied 
to the back of 
the neck, cold 
water on the nose 
itself, and grasp- 
ing the nostrils 
firmly between 
thumb and fore- 
finger and hold- 
ing them entirely 
closed are also 
good methods of 
stopping the 
bleeding. In any 
event, care must 
be taken after- 
ward to see that 
the child does 
not blow his nose 
until the clotting 
of blood in the 
nose has become 
entirely dry, 
otherwise the 
bleeding is apt 
to start up again. 

The bites and 
stings of insects 
occur often 
enough in chil- 
dren who are ac- 
tive out-of-doors 


sand dust 








paste, will give 

good results. 

Ordinary white flour will do, if nothing else 
can be obtained. Unsalted butter or lard is 
recommended. Sweet oil is also good for this 
purpose, but possibly the best remedy is car- 
ron oil, which is made by mixing together 
equal parts of linseed oil and lime water. If 
the child has had a severe burn he should 
be kept absolutely quiet and possibly given 
some slight stimulant, such as fifteen drops 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a quarter 
glassful of water. This dose may be repeated 
at an interval of half an hour, if necessary. 
In every such case the doctor should be 
sent for at once, and no attempt made to 
treat so serious a condition by means of home 
remedies. 

Nosebleed is common in childhood. Some- 
times it is the result of a fall or a blow 
upon the nose, and occasionally it is a more 
or less chronic condition, due to some slight 
injury to the mucous membrane lining the 
nose. The latter can easily be irritated by 
scratching, and frequently nosebleed will 
result from this cause. Almost always nose- 
bleed will stop of itself, but sometimes the 
flow continues until it seems truly alarming. 


to need some at- 

tention. Occa- 
sionally there will be a great deal of swelling 
and pain. In other cases the bite will hardly 
be noticed. The main danger from bites of 
this kind is not so much the immediate 
discomfort as the possibility of irritation, 
causing scratching and resulting in an 
infected wound. To prevent this it is well 
to treat bites of this nature. The pain of 
mosquito bites can usually be relieved by 
the application of spirits of camphor. If 
mosquitoes are unusually prevalent it is 
well to have the child wear long stockings 
and long sleeves. This is particularly neces- 
sary for children who are especially sus- 
ceptible to the effects of mosquito bites. For 
the sting of bees, an effort should be made 
to remove the stinger. This is usually seen 
as a small black spot at the center of the 
wound and can generally be readily removed 
with the fingers, Great relief, from the pain 
can be obtained. by applying cloths dipped 
in ice water. Later, gauze or linen wet with 
a solution of ordinary baking soda, a tea- 
spoonful to a cup of water, or a saturated 
solution of boric acid, will be found all that 
is necessary to complete the healing. 
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Women of refinement and culture favor the Cadillac as they 
favor any object which they consider beautiful and fine. 


They admire the Cadillac because they realize that its 
appearance, comfort and performance instantly stamp it 
an exceptional motor car. 


They admire it, too, because they know that it is every- 
where admired, and that their possession of the car reflects 
credit upon their taste and judgment. 


But above all, they admire it for its dependability — proved 
constant and unvarying through twenty years of distin- 


: - 
guished service. ew Cadillac Prices 





Touring Car. . . $2885 
‘ : : Phaeton ... . 2885 
| Women’s deep and decided preference for the Cadillac Roadster . . . . 2885 
‘ 4 é Vee. 6 ot se ORES 
: has been a large factor in making Type 61 the outstanding S-pasienger Coupe 3750 
. , . mie oo 0 « 2980 
: success in Cadillac history. Suburban | | | | 3990 
Limousine. . . . 4300 

Imperial Limousine 4400 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN A AO. Revels 

us War Tax 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Except the eyes, 
no factor in beauty 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now 
use it. 

A few years ago, beautiful teeth free 
from film were not so common as they 
are now. Today those dingy coats are 
inexcusable. You can prove this by a 
pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and stays. Then it forms the basis of 
dingy coats which hide the teeth’s 
natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause cf 
many troubles, local and internal. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. Despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing, and glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then harmlessly 
remove it. Years of careful tests have 
amply proved their efficiency. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. The 
name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Dental authorities the world over 
now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there 








10-Day Tube Free “ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 575, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








to digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


It polishes the teeth, so film adheres | 


less easily. 


Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was so suc- 
cessfully done. 





Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations 
are using Pepsodent, largely by dental 
advice. You can see the results in 
lustrous teeth wherever you look to- 
day. To millions of people it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new pro- 
tection for the teeth. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 





teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 
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Ualentines 


(Continued from Page 22) 


None of them are I 
marked, but they 
are very pretty; ' 
gay little wreaths 
of embossed flowers 
on satin, true-love f 
knots of blue rib- 
bon, and silver 
doves, the last the 
most important 
symbol of all for 
St. Valentine’s Day 
in medieval Eng- 
land, for that day 
was supposed to be 
the mating time of 
birds, and ever since 
then they have been 
used as a highly 
significant emblem. 

Of course marked 
valentines, that is 
vaientines stamped 
with the names of 
the stationers who 
made them, are the 
most valuable. I 
am so blessed as to 
own examples of 
eight different k as 
names: Kershaw, 
Lioyd, Mansell, 
Marks, Dobbs, 
Burke, Meek and 
Addenbrooks. Kershaw is the king of valen- 
tine makers to my way of thinking. Such 
variety he had, such charm and exquisite 
taste he showed! But none of them do I 





A SATIRICAL VALENTINE OF 
CIVIL WAR DAYS 


want so much as a 
valentine made in 
the long-ago year 
of 1667. In his 
famous journal 
Samuel Pepys, the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury London dia- 
rist, wrote: ‘This 
morning come up to 
my wife’s bedside, 
I being up dressing 
myself, little Will 
Mercer to be her 
valentine; and 
brought her name 
writ upon blue 
paper in gold let- 
ters, done by him- 
self, very pretty; 
and we were both 
well pleased with 
it.” Not only do I 
want it for its sen- 
timental value, but 
because it is, so far 
as I know, the very 
oldest valentine 
recorded. Earlier 
they were jewels: 
rings and lockets, 
and, at court, when 
great ladies played 
at being valentines, 
strings of pearls. How the change happened 
nobody knows. Certain it is that valentines, 
as paper expressions of regard, antedated 
Christmas cards by two hundred years. 


ot. Ualentine’s Eve in Pudding Lane 


(Continued from Page 32) 


“Good gracious!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Claus. 
““Where did you children come from?” 

“From Old King Cole’s palace.” 

“And what are you doing here?” 

“We brought Misery back.” 

“In the name of goodness!” was all Mrs. 
Claus could say. 

Then Jack and Mistress Mary went 
around to the front door, came into the 
parlor, and the Clauses all gathered round 
them to hear the story of the discovery. 

“Well, there isn’t much of a story,” said 
Mistress Mary. “Jack and I just went up 
to the palace to see Mother Goose a minute. 
We wanted to ask her—something,’”’ she 
looked warningly at Jack; “‘and when we 
got there we found them having a party in 
the throne room. The king and Mother 
Goose were dancing a polka, and the 
Fiddlers Three were playing their fiddles. 
The Queen of Hearts—well, the queen was 
asleep; but her ladies-in-waiting were not, 
for they were playing games with the king’s 
men; oh, it was quite a party!” 


“QQUT the cat,’”’ prompted Santa—“ where 
did you find the cat?” 
“Why, right there,” said Mistress Mary. 
“In the king’s palace?” asked Mrs. Claus 
incredulously. “Our Misery up at King 
Cole’s?” 
“Why, a cat may look at a king, Mrs. 


“Claus,” the baker reminded her. 


But Mrs. Claus was flabbergasted. “Little 
did I ever think that our cat would go 
amongst royalty,”’ she said. ‘I suppose it 
was too dull for him here, Santa Claus, with 
just you and me here in the kitchen, Misery 
loves company, you know.” 

Then she got up and went to the door. 

“T don’t wish to seem unmannerly,” said 
Mrs. Claus; “but I know you two children 
ought to be home and asleep. Does your 
mother know, where you are?” 

“We stopped and told her on the way,” 
replied Mistress Mary, ‘‘but we ought to go 
now, I know.” Then Mistress Mary went 
over to Santa. “I meant to give you a 
valentine, Santa Claus,” she said. “I did 
mean to; but here it is St. Valentine’s Eve, 
and I haven’t any for you, after all. I was 
contrary about it ——” 





“Why, Mistress Mary,” exclaimed Santa 
Claus, ‘“‘you brought Misery back to me. 
And Misery’s the best valentine I could 
possibly have.” 

You can imagine how happy Mistress 
Mary was when Santa Claus said that. She 
went home overjoyed, and as Jack walked 
along beside her he thought what a nice girl 
she was, after all, when she forgot to be 
contrary. 


T WAS not until Jack got clear inside the 

candlestick shop that he remembered the 
valentine his uncle had given him to take to 
Cross-Patch. Then what a sinking feeling he 
had in his heart! How could he have for- 
gotten to deliver the valentine, when it was 
the very thing he had been sent out for? 
What would the old candlestick maker say? 
He turned around to the door. Perhaps he 
could go back now and slip the valentine 
under Cross-Patch’s door. 

But the candlestick maker, who had 
looked as if he were dozing there on the 
bench, opened his eyes and spoke to Jack. 
“Did ye leave her the valentine?” he asked. 

Jack grew red and began to stammer. 
“I’m going—I’m going back—now " 

“Then ye didn’t leave it?” asked the old 
man. 

Oh, dear, how Jack hated to admit his 
disobedience! Theold candlestick maker was 
really such a good uncle to him, and now he 
had just gone off and forgotten to do his er- 
rand. But he had to answer, of course, for 
the old man had his little eyes pinned on him. 

““No, sir,” he said hesitatingly, ‘I forgot 
it somehow. But I’ll go back now nm 

The old man closed his eyes for another 
doze. ‘‘Never ye mind,” he said. “It’s just 
as well. Don’t believe me and that old woman 
would get along very well, anyway.” 

Which only goes to show that men, as 
well as women, change their minds some- 
times. But I have often wondered what 
would have happened if Jack had not for- 
gotten to deliver that valentine. Do you 
suppose Cross-Patch would have accepted 
the candlestick maker’s attentions, or would 
she have thrown the valentine into the fire 
with a grumble about some men who didn’t 
know their places? What do you think? 
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ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 














After the guests have gone! | 


Laughter and the calling of “good 
nights” —the starting whir of the 
motor, and atail-light twinkling down 
the drive. It had been a good din- 
ner party! But—it certainly was a 
bit embarrassing, one time in the 
meal, to have to whisk away the 
knives and forks and spoons to be 
washed before the next course. And 
once, Mary had to rush out some old 
silver that didn’t match at all. It was 
exasperating — that! 
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How often have you s 



















“I must get more silver”? 


HOW often you have been inconvenienced 
because you have not had enough silver- 
ware! And all so needlessly! For the cost 
of adding to your silverware, in small quan- 
tities, if you wish, is very reasonable. 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, its 
quality tested by three-quarters of a century, 
you can get the needed half-dozens and 
dozens of things most inexpensively. A set 
of six teaspoons in the beautiful Anniver- 
sary or any other 1847 Rogers Bros. pattern 
costs only $3.75. Other pieces are priced on 
the same moderate scale. 


Remember that 1847 Rogers Bros. pat- 
terns may be added to from time to time. 














47 ROGERS 


SILVERPLAT E 


AFTER DINNER COFFEE SET 


There are tea and coffee sets, vegetable dishes, plat- 

ters, trays and even vases to match 1847 Rogers 

Bros. patterns. These pieces in the Anniversary 

Pattern will be on the market shortly. The set shown 
is the Louvain Pattern. 


INTERNATIONAL 


And every pattern comes in the niceties of 
the well-set table — such as salad forks, ice 
cream forks, bouillon spoons, coffee spoons 
and serving pieces. 


You will find that the ownership of 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” is a lasting satisfac- 
tion. In gracefulness, durability and guar- 
antee it leaves nothing to be desired. Select 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate to-day. Your 
dealer carries the pieces you need. 


Send for “HOW MUC#i SILVERWARE,” booklet B-28, 
which outlines the table service families of different sizes 


_ Should have for gracious, comfortable living —every 


day and for entertaining. We also furnish handsome 
illustrations of the Anniversary and other patterns. 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


BROS. 











) 








SILVER CLs 
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ivarme. The big Kroehler davenport before the 


open fire. Beauty in its flowing, graceful lines. 
Elegance in its rich, subdued colorings. Lazy, luxurious 
comfort in its deep, soft cushioning. 


Flickering light and dying embers. The closed book 
and the sleepy yawn. Then sleep. Deep, restful, 
refreshing slumber. In a wide, soft, luxuriously com- 
fortable bed. A bed entirely concealed by day within 
the Kroehler davenport. 

Ready at the moment’s need. Opening with a single 
easy motion. Its sheets and blankets, its pillows, all 
in place. Yet completely hidden when the Kroehler 
is folded into a daytime davenport. 

Plenty of room to stretch out comfortably in this 
real, full-size bed. Surprising comfort in its strong, 
yielding, sagless bed springs—its thick, soft, 
removable mattress. 

Daytime luxury—nighttime comfort—and 
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day-after-day economy in this distinguished piece of 
living-room furniture, that makes an extra bedroom 
unnecessary, and that subtracts from the family 
budget the extra rental which that room would cost. 


What style in furnishings do you prefer? There are 
Kroehler davenport beds in overstuffed, colonial and 
period designs, in any wood finish, with chairs to match. 
What type of upholstery would you have? Kroehler 
davenport beds have upholstery of mohair plush, 
tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. 
Have you set a price limit? You can find a Kroehler to 
meet your requirements. Leading furniture dealers 
everywhere sell them for cash or easy payments. 


Ask fora demonstration. Look for the Kroehler trade- 
mark; do not accept a substitute; Kroehler 
davenport beds cost no more. Write for free 
booklet and name of the nearest dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


KROE 


‘Davenport “Bed 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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with a bang. Its information was 

disappointing. ‘ Greensburg,” it had 
stated, ‘‘a manufacturing town of 19,463 
pop.”’ A one-horse place indeed to Esther, 
the metropolitanite, who loved her concerts 
and theaters, hotels and shops. “I’ve at 
last found a teaching opening,” she wrote to 
her old roommate and confidante that night, 
“but it’s going to be awfully stupid. I can 
see nothing but movies, a church sociable or 
two, and supper at my dear pupils’ homes. 
You'll have to write often, Peggy dear.” 

Greensburg was dull the first few days. 
Then Esther met Rhoda Bronson in High 
Street. Rhoda had married right after com- 
mencement and gone to Greensburg to live. 
She was enthusiastic about the town and 
took Esther off to tea at the Woman’s Club. 

oF uey 
have a 
splendid i 
membership, 
all women 
you’d like to 
know,’’ she 
volunteered 
over tea be- 
fore the huge 
open fire. 

“T’m going 
to see if I 
can’t wheedle a card for you for the Lin- 
coln’s Day celebration. Would you care to 
come?” 

Would she? Esther was as pleased as a 
child at the invitation that came in her mail 
the next day. 

It augured well for her first glimpse of 
Greensburg social life. The stiff folded 
paper made to look like a legal document 
with seal and ribbon proved to hold a typed 
‘“‘passport” worded as follows: 


| rae JAMES shut the old atlas 


PASSPORT PAPERS 


For admission to an Americanization Party 
to be held at the Woman’s Club of Greensburg, 
on February 12th, 4 to 6 p.m., in honor of Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. 

Kindly fill in the following questions as 
truthfully and ambiguously as possible and 
Lring with you on that day. 

1. What year do you wish you had been 
born in? Why? (Answer in 10 words.) 

2. What do you consider your worst Amer- 
ican failing? (Answer in 1 word.) 

3. Your foremost American virtue? (One 
word.) 

4. What woman would you like to see in the 
presidential chair? 

5. What do you consider the chief American 
wrong to be righted? (Three words.) 

Viséd by 
ANNE B. LARDNER, 
Secretary. 
Note—Kindly wear some- 

Photo thing or adopt some man- 
men Many nerism that will label you a 
ten years native of (Wales) and be pre- 

ago. pared to tell in not more than 
200 words why you think you 
would make a desirable Amer- 
ican citizen. 














As the name of the country to be repre- 
sented was written in, Esther judged that 
each guest was to be of a different national- 
ity. And she was right; for when, piloted 
by the faithful Rhoda, she stepped into the 
Woman’s Club the day of the party, she was 
greeted by a bewildering array of flags and 
a veritable polyglot of tongues. 


Parties That Made an Impression 
HEY were stopped by an “inspector,” 
made to give up their papers, and given 
a numbered identification tag. They were 
free to mingle with the others and to start 
guessing the nationalities of their fellow 
“immigrants,”’ writing their answers on the 
backs of their own tags. It was not hard to 
guess Miss Lardner’s brogue, the wooden 
shoes of Polly Waters, nor the Roman 
striped scarf worn by old Mrs. Charles, but 
Rhoda’s unnatural “icy air” for Greenland, 
and Esther’s humming of the Men of Har- 
lech for Wales were much harder. Finally 
order was called, and each guest asked to 
announce her fatherland, the others to check 
up their answers on their tallies. Esther was 





Parties for the February Ftolidays 


By CiaireE WaLtis 


more surprised than anybody to find she 
had guessed the most, and smiled to herself 
when she received the compact little atlas 
for a prize. 

By this time the collected passports had 
been hung around the rooms for all to 
examine and solve. It was great fun reading 
them and guessing the photos. Esther did 
not shine here, for all were strange to her, 
but she enjoyed reading the answers, learn- 
ing that one foremost American failing was 
chewing gum, or that an American wrong 
to be righted was the European impression 
that all Americans liked rocking-chairs. 

A wise looking ‘lady doctor” next asked 
them to line up for inspection. This was the 
best fun yet, for the “Doc” 
took a fiendish delight in 
making her older colleagues 
go through such stunts as 
chest expansion, high kick- 
ing, reading from a ridicul- 
ous eye chart, reciting the 
Star-Spangled Banner in one 
breath, naming the colors of 
the others’ gowns, and so on. 
Polly Waters made a good 
job of a tongue-twister that 
began, “Proud but peppy 
patriots parading past paths, 
prattle petty philippics.”’ 

Then came the essays, 
humorous, clever, serious, 
on Why I Should Make a. 
Desirable Citizen. The audience was roaring 
one minute and clapping with patriotism the 
next. Tea was served immediately after- 
wards from a prettily decorated table, so 
that the members could scamper home to 
superintend their belated dinners. 

Nothing could have given Esther a better 
impression of Greensburg than the club 
celebration, unless it could have been 
Rhoda’s valentine party. Esther took 
the whole of the evening following to 






tell Peggy about it. 
“It was so different from any 
valentine invitation I ever had 

that I could hardly wait uatil A 

the fourteenth to see what ,_@, 
Rhoda would do,’’ she La 
wrote. “You remember 

the clever things she en- 

gineered at school? y saith 

Well, this out- - — 
Rhodaed Rhoda! 

Why don’t we give more real parties like 
this in the city? They’re such fun. 

“Tt was a sheik affair, done up in valen- 
tine wrappings. I am inclosing my invita- 
tion. Don’t you love the little imitated 
Omar verse on the inside of the tent? 

Halt at our festive caravanserai 

Whose portals open wide on Cupid’s Day! 


We'll fill a loving cup and keep 
A tryst with Romance in the land of Araby. 


And she made it out of note paper, striping 
it with crayon and sealing the tent opening 
with the two crossed heart-tipped spears. 
Rhoda’s house is not large, but she cleared 
out all the unnecessary furniture. The rest 
she covered with old portiéres, couch covers, 
curtains, and so on, put rugs over mattresses 
in the corners and heaped them with cush- 
ions, begged and borrowed half a dozen 
palms, curtained doorways to look like tent 
openings, borrowed her brother’s collection 
of knives and weapons for 

wall pieces,and withDon’s f= 
help—he’s such an oblig- 
ing dear—shaded the lights 


An 
2s 


\: 


covered up what showed of our dresses with 
the draperies and waited for the sheiks to ap- 
pear. They all wore turbans and tried to 
very fierce as Don selected a girl for auction. 
The idea was that each man could keep on 
bidding until he failed to guess the name of 
the veiled beauty offered for sale. Gill 
Francis bid on me, guessed my name right 
off, but failed on Rhoda. I’m glad he’s 
monogamous. Another single man, Lloyd 
Randolph, guessed five wives and received 
the prize, a little brass scimitar paper cutter. 
The only girl who was not bid in was a small 
blond person with very dark eyes who fooled 
them all. She was rewarded with a pair of 
Turkish boudoir slippers.” 


The Junior-Senior Affair 


- IE. MATCHED up for supper partners 
in the cutest way. Rhoda had made 
a Date Tree out of a palm atop the newel post, 
which was wound with brown crépe paper. 
On the tree, the girls’ dates were tied with 
pink ribbon, the boys’ with white. Each 
girl’s date was wrappe@ with a piece of paper 
containing the name of a heroine and the 
boy’s paper held the name of a correspond- 
ing trysting place. Thus Juliet had a supper 
date On the balcony; Cleopatra, On the 
Nile; Jill, Up the hill; Cinderella, At the 
ball; and so on. When the flaps of the tent 
portiéres were thrown open we found our- 
selves in the wilderness of Omar, for around 
the dining room thrust into a tape thumb- 
tacked to the walls were the boughs—pine 
and cedar, but what of it?—and under each 
the book of verses, jug of wine and the loaf 
with Thou and her beau just waiting to take 
their places at the spread. The book of 
verses was the boy’s box of smokes cleverly 
trimmed into a book; the jug of wine the 
girl’s favor, a real little brown jug full of 
fruit punch; the loaf a group of six small 
sandwiches tied into loaf form with a red 
ribbon. On the table pushed back 
against one wall were brass bowls 
holding fruit, nuts, stuffed dates and 
Turkish paste candy. 
“Rhoda insisted that it needed 
only the singing to turn the wilder- 
ness into a ‘Paradise enow,’ so 
we sat about singing all the 


A@ foolish old love songs until 
the wee hours.” 
— To strengthen Esther’s 


good opinion of the town, 
came to her desk the 
next day anintriguing- 
looking envelope. “You’re very fortunate, 
Miss James,’’ one of the teachers told her at 
lunch time; ‘‘only the favored few of the 
faculty are being invited to the junior-senior 
party.” 
The invitation looked promising. A town 
crier in silhouette, with his small bell tied 
on in class colors, announced— 


Oh yez! Oh yes! 

Faculty and. Seniors gay! 

If for a frolic you are keen 
Gather on the Village Green. 
We'll make a high day full of fun 
In honor of George Washington. 
Oh yez! Oh yes! 

Faculty and Seniors gay! , 


s 


On the night of the party, with her two 
junior escorts Esther was led into a trans- 
formed gym. The center of the floor was 
left uncovered, but around the sides green 
burlap marked out the “green,” with palms, 

rustic furniture and tree 

oe boughs to make it realistic. 
In a flower bed of potted 

plants at one end rose a 
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with lanterns made from Sto eX : flagpole. 
tin cans pierced in designs Of es vi ¢ They were met by the 
with a nail and backed Ad ¢°S2 junior president, dressed 
with colored paper. Lastly, \Cly sgt as the town crier empha- 
she burned some subtle 3 Fa sizing his orders with a 
sort of incense—and be- \ huge dinner bell. As the 
hold the sheik’s tent all guests arrived in costume, 
set for a valentine lark! the girls pretty in their 
“Rhoda dressed the | i fichus and panniered skirts, 
girls up in colored cheese- | fF Cobos the boys in sateen breeches 
cloth veils with just a slit | Sehee! Syn. made by patient mothers 
for our eyes. Then we sat eb, aa aw! at home, each was given a 
cross-legged against one PPM, ) 
wall with our arms folded, oe cicceian J (Continued on Page 56) 











when you want it 


Take leftovers from your refriger- 
ator with all of their flavor and 
appearance preserved—as appetizing 
as when you put them away— 


How? Just wrap them in 
Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed Paper 
before you put them away. 


For Hamersley’s preserves the natural 
moisture and flavor of fresh and cooked 
foods. It keepsout foreign odors,dirt and 
danger. Andtherefrigeratorisalwaysfree 
frommingled food odors—sweetandclean. 


And so economical—in the roll form 
“with a cutter in the box” that won’t 
cut your fingers. No loose sheets— no 
waste. Tear off what you need—no more. 


i HSL oy 
hlEAVY WAXED PAPER 


“with a cutter in the box’’ 
that won’t cut your fingers 


Wrap sandwiches, cut fruit, salads, 
cake, candies, lunches, in Hamersley’s 
Heavy Waxed Paper to keep them fresh, 
sweet and tempting. 


You must try it. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send us his name, ad- 
dress and 50 cents, check, money order 
or stamps, for a full size roll—postpaid, 
anywhere within the United States, 75 
cents elsewhere. 


THE HAMERSLEY MFG. CO. 
25 Park Place New York 


Inventors of Waxed Papers in 1877 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Waxed Papers 


The Hamersley Roll Heavy Waxed Paper “with a 
cutter in the box” is on sale at Grocers’, Druggists’, 
House Furnishing and Stationery Dealers’ and De- 
partment Stores. 


To prevent the absorption of 

C odors, inside the refrigerator and 

out, wrap all foods in Hamersley’s 

(Slightly higher Heavy Waxed Paper. Many other 


in the Far West) uses pictured in booklet which ac- 
companies each roll, 
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Grove Park Inn in the 
hills of North Carolina 


wn : 


Every Day for Seven Years 


Nestled in the picturesque hills of North Carolina, not far from 
Asheville, is Grove Park Inn. 


A decade ago, the spacious lobby of this famous resort hotel 
was richly carpeted with ten Aubusson rugs, each twenty by 
twenty-two feet. 


Although these rugs have been trod by thousands of transient 
feet, their beauty is as much admired today as ever. 


Mr. F. L. Seeley, President of Grove Park Inn, recently sent us, 
voluntarily, the following interesting letter: 


“Until we discovered The Hoover, it was impossible to keep 
these valuable rugs clean, although we had an expensive in- 
stalled air-cleaning plant. 


“Since then the rugs have been Hoovered every day for seven 
years. I wish I could cut a piece out of one of them to show 
you their splendid condition. 


“They are fully fifty per cent better off today because of The Hoover. 


“The way The Hoover erects the nap has enabled these rugs 
to resist wear far better than they did when the nap was left 
mashed down. 


“Also, the regular and thorough removal of nap-cutting dirt by 
the electric beating, sweeping and suction cleaning of The 
Hoover has prevented a great deal of damage.” 


Mr. Seeley adds that he has heard, lately, “the ridiculous 
statement that vacuum cleanersare hard on rugs.” He continues: 


“I am so incensed over the injustice of such remarks, after our 
long experience with our eighteen Hoovers, that you are wel- 
come to use our testimony to contradict such an absurdity.” 


Keep your rugs beautiful for years longer, have them always 
clean, make housework a pleasure, by using a Hoover. 


’*Phone any Hoover Branch Office or write us for names of 
Authorized Dealers who will gladly demonstrate The Hoover 
in your home—without obligation. On the divided payment 
plan, 17¢ to 23c a day soon pays for a Hoover. There is a 
Hoover for every task and purse. 


More people clean their rugs 
with Hoovers than with any 
other kind of an electric cleaner 


Tue Hoover Company, NortuH CAntTon, OnIo 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


The ee an 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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Parties for the February Holidays 


(Continued from Page 55) 


numbered cockade of ribbon in his own class 
colors. It was soon discovered that the 
number indicated the event in which one 
was to take part. Esther found herself on 
the junior side of the hoop-rolling contest, 
and covered herself with glory as she rolled 
her red-white-and-blue-wound hoop _be- 
tween two chalk lines to the goal. The 
juniors got a gold star for this event. 

Next came the Scotch-hopping teams, 
which provided plenty of fun to the audience 
on the sidelines. The seniors won this. Then 
followed a ring-tossing event, then a contest 
of ‘‘fives,’’ which consisted in hitting a soft 
rubber ball against a wall with a line base 
marked out on the floor. Next an elimina- 
tion tag of ‘‘Ketch you without green,” in 
which the seniors were “it” to tag the junior 
team when they ventured out of a magic 
chalked ring. Then a top-spinning contest, 
and lastly a tug-of-war. 

All the old games popped into mind then, 
Prisoner’s Base, Squat Tag and Cross Tag, 


Honeypots, The Needle’s Eye, Three Lords 
out of Spain, “All the Birds of the Air,”’ and 
so on. 

But the best part of the evening came at 
refreshment time. After two market-wives 
had passed among the crowd distributing 
sweet buns (cup cakes) from one tray and 
cornucopias folded from paper napkins and 
filled with sugarplums (hard candies) from 
another, the town pump was visited. Here, 
at a real mossgrown pump, the Old Gossip 
held forth. 

One had to bribe her with a piece of school 
gossip before she would give one a glass of 
lemonade. Each piece of gossip she passed 
on with the next drink. The things that 
came out that night, including Laura Ryer- 
son’s engagement, kept tongues wagging. 
They also gave Esther James some more 
sidelights on the Greensburg which she had 
come prepared to despise and which she 
was learning to love for its wholesome, 
sociable atmosphere. 


Our Social Ladder 


(Continued from Page 15) 


first John Jacob Astor, born in Walldorf, 
Germany, came to New York in 1783 as a 
piano merchant. 

Only recently a New York woman, who 
can trace back her lineage to the gracious 
Dutch women who founded Society in New 
York, gave a dinner for fifty of her friends. 
Practically all of them were of families that 
antedated the arrival of the British fleet 
that made Nieuw Amsterdam into New 
York. No mention was made of the affair 
in any paper in New York City, first, be- 
cause the old régime did not and still does 
not believe that publicity is necessary to 
social success, and second, because the city 
at large has forgotten the families who 
built it. 

Yet these families endure, submerged, and 
women whose mothers and grandmothers 
have directed the social life of New York 
for ten or more generations back still con- 
tinue to entertain and be entertained with- 
out the blare of publicity. Among them one 
might name, with no attempt to be all- 
inclusive, Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, Mrs. 
James Gore King, Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, 
Mrs. Sumner Gerard, Mrs. David Leavitt 
Hough, Mrs. Franklin Hoyt, Mrs. John H. 
Iselin, Mrs. Henry Wise Miller, Mrs. George 
W. Wickersham, Mrs. Arthur Iselin, Mrs. 
Christopher Wyatt, Mrs. Sidney Webster, 
Mrs. George C. White, Mrs. Ellsworth 
Magee. These are merely citations at ran- 
dom. There are many others. 


NG Flaunting of Wealth 


HERE is tremendous stamina in the 
old Dutch inheritance. Echoes of The 
Netherlands still rang clearly in New York 
during my own childhood. Our nursery rimes 
were Dutch jingles. Phrases in Dutch were 
current coin in our family conversations. 
It was in the decade following the end of 
that conflict that the great change came. 
Until those years Society had remained 
static, unthreatened by invasion. All at 


~ once it was assailed from every side by per- 


sons who sought social recognition by climb- 
ing boldly over the walls of exclusiveness. 

It was a serene, simple, self-satisfied circle, 
this Society of sixty years ago. Life for us 
flowed on as tranquilly as it had done for 
our grandfathers, save perhaps for a little 
quickening of the stream, a tugging of the 
current that told of rapids ahead. 

In the brownstone, comfortable houses of 
fashionable Fourteenth Street and its neigh- 
boring thoroughfares there was no spec- 
tacular flaunting of wealth. There was, as 
a matter of fact, little or no consideration 
of wealth at all. In my girlhood I never 
thought whether this or that family had 
money or not. 

Leaders in the dignified events of a social 
season sixty years ago were Mrs. Maturin 
Livingston, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, 2d, 


Mrs. Archibald Gracie King, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, who had been a Miss Gibbs, 
and others whose families had been identi- 
fied equally long with the history of the city. 
My father was the first man in Society to 
give a ball elsewhere than in his own home. 
He went to Delmonico and told that amazed 
purveyor to the appetites of the élite that he 
wanted to hire his largest room for a dance. 
Delmonico expostulated and then gave in. 
Society likewise was startled and then sur- 
rendered also. The ball was held in the 
establishment at Fourteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue in the great mirror-lined room 
where later the crowning event of the social 
season, ‘“‘The Assembly,’’ was held. 


Pony Driving Was ‘‘Fast’’ 


ANCES always opened with a quadrille, 

performed by the .elders while the 
younger set sat it out and watched. Then 
followed polka, schottish and waltz in succes- 
sion. The music of the last, introduced into 
New York by Mrs. Henry Hoyt in 1825, was 
called by us the ‘‘ Baden Baden polka.” 

We were “at home” Saturday evenings. 
With Sunday so near at hand, it was un- 
thinkable that the servants should be asked 
to share the burden of our entertainment. 
We made our simple preparations for our 
guests ourselves—salad and punch, candy 
and cake. Our amusements were games and 
dancing. Such affairs were simple, whole- 
some things that would bore the younger 
set of our most provincial town to tears 
today. But to us they were delightful. 

Our out-of-door pleasures were as simple. 
In the winter there were skating and sleigh- 
ing parties. In the summer groups went 
boating and driving together. Horseback 
riding for women was still looked upon 
doubtfully in my childhood. It was not 
really sanctioned by Society until the bridle 
paths were laid in Central Park. 

I drove the first pony phaéton ever seen on 
Fifth Avenue. Members of the Union Club, 
before which I passed, shook their heads 
and feared the young Miss King was rather 
“fast.” But the members of that august 
organization themselves were not immune 
from charges of disreputable conduct. They 
had a billiard table in their establishment, 
and respectable New York rolled its eyes 
piously and spoke of the vanities and Godless 
conduct of Society. 

It was at about the time that my friends 
were deploring my hoyden behavior in guid- 
ing a staid pony up and down Fifth Avenue 
that Colonel De Lancey Kane, William Say, 
Roosevelt Roosevelt, Frederic Bronson and 
others startled the city by driving four-in- 
hand coaches. 

A decorous and prim behavior was one of 
the social requisites bequeathed to us by 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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TRUST YOUR OwN THOUGHTS OF 
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Packard's place in your own mind is the best 
possible proof that it deserves your high opinion. 


Packard calls to your mind a picture of some- 
thing socially desirable—a picture of the finest 
possible processes of manufacture, the most 
perfect possible performance. 


That is precisely the attitude of mind of 
those all about you—of almost everyone who 
buys a Packard, anywhere. 


The prior claims of the car— its right to first 


consideration—its unarguable superiority — 
are accepted as facts. 


The Packard has always received and always 
justified this deep and abiding confidence. 


In the Single-‘Six it is verifying in a particu 
larly brilliant and impressive manner the 
universal conviction of its value. 


You are safe in trusting your own thoughts 
about Packard because those thoughts are the 
thoughts of a nation. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger 
Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3575; at Detroit 
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Berkey & Gay 
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Georgian England Lives Again 
in the Graceful Lyndhurst” 


Just as the Italian painter, Pergolesi, gave an even richer 
beauty to the creations of the Brothers Adam through the 
genius of his brush, so, today, “The Lyndhurst” adds charm 


of color to symmetry of silhouette. So perfectly do line and 
color seem to harmonize, it is difficult to say to which art this 
new chamber suite owes the greater debt. 


The blending of old gold and rose on the background’ of 
warm, velvety grey is softened by a lacquered finish to that 
mellow loveliness that ordinarily only the years can give. 


Friendly in tone, elegant in proportions, “The Lyndhurst” 
gives full expression to the Berkey & Gay idea of the close 
affinity of form for color. Back of its beauty are the faithful 
craftsmanship and honest quality that have been a part of all 
Berkey & Gay productions for over 60 years. 

Your Berkey & Gay merchant invites you to see “The 
Lyndhurst” during the present month. You will find its cost 
unusually moderate for feniliens so distinguished. 


Our brochure illustrating and describing “The Lyndhurst,” together 
with the name of the nearest Berkey {8 Gay merchant, sent on request 


BeERKEY & Gay FURNITURE COMPANY 
440 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showrooms, 115 West 40th, Street 
























It is the customer's 
protection when buying 
and his pride ever after. 


This shopmark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. 
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our Dutch forbears 
and fostered by the 
spirit of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 
The worst possible 
interpretation was 
placed upon the un- 
conventional. No 
well-born young 
woman went to any 
affair unless accom- 
panied by her father 
or mother, who in- 
evitably escorted 
her home again 
thereafter. Appear- 
ances went for 
everything. Things 
at which the modern 
looks and yawns 
would have made us 
cover our eyes in 
horror. 

In a house still 
standing on Four- 
teenth Street lived 
Mrs. Douglas 
Cruger, who had 
brought home with her from abroad some 
lightly clad or entirely nude statuary for 
household decoration. Shortly after her re- 
turn she informed a friend who was calling 
of her intention to give a party. 

The friend looked about the statue- 
embellished room, horrified: ‘‘ But not here 
certainly.” 

“Why not?” Mrs. Cruger asked. 

“Not—not with all these naked things 
standing around. It would cause a scandal.” 

“Very well,” the hostess replied with de- 
termination in her eye, ‘‘if New York can’t 
tolerate nudity, I’ll put petticoats on every 
last one of the statues.” 

She did. The night of her affair, Venus 
and Diana and Apollo and the rest of the 
shameless heathen were respectable for once 
in their history. Each wore a generous apron 
made of pocket handkerchiefs, sewed to- 
gether and affixed by Mrs. Cruger, lest New 
York should blush. 


Society No Worse Now Than Then 


VISITING Englishman looked dazedly 

from one statue to another and finally 
made some weak remark to a neighbor on 
the perfection of New York modesty. 

His neighbor was John Van Buren, son of 
Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
States, and a noted wit. ‘Oh, yes,’ John 
replied with an entirely impassive face, 
‘‘modesty is no word for it. Why, we are so 
modest here that we tie curtains about the 
legs of our pianos.” 

“Extraordinary !” 
gasped the visiting 
Briton. 

So extraordinary 
did he consider it 
that with no further 
investigation he en- 
tered the informa- 
tion in his notebook. 
Some years later, in 
his published im- 
pressions of Amer- 
ica, I read the jest 
of John Van Buren, 
-printed as sober fact. 

Yet excessive 
modesty is not a sign 
manual of virtue; 
nor is prudery a syn- 
onym for chastity. 
In the sixties and 
seventies no one had 
hit upon ‘‘The Sins 
of Society ’’asa lurid 
catch phrase. There 
was no yellow press 
to paint them a 
brighter scarlet than 
they were. It was 
unthinkable that 
family troubles 
should ever end in 
a divorce court. 
Families remained 
intact, whatever 





THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER 
(CONSUELO YZNAGA) AS “‘BEAUTY”’ 








happened, and the 
most outrageous 
conduct by hus- 
bands and fathers 
was accorded no fur- 
ther publicity than 
the whisper of gos- 
sip. Women of my 
generation are not 
given to minimizing 
the misdemeanors of 
the present. Yet I 
can say with convic- 
tion that the much 
deplored, frequently 
assailed morals of 
current Society are 
no bit worse than 
they were in the 
prim and prudish 
half century ago. In 
my youth the woman 
who obtained a di- 
vorce was a pariah. 
There was no appeal. 
By her action she 
became a social out- 


cast. 

In the decade following the Civil War, 
business, commerce, finance centered in New 
York. Responding to their siren calls, a 
tide of immigration came pouring in from 
overseas and in the city mingled with an- 
other tide sweeping up from the South, down 
from the North and, a little later, in from the 
West. Many were coming to the city to make 
their fortunes. Others, who had made theirs 
elsewhere, journeyed to New York to spend 
them on pleasure and social recognition. 


How a Banker Broke In—and Out 


TTEMPT after attempt was made to 
break down the rigid standard of birth 
and breeding maintained by Society. We 
smiled at the efforts of the “silver gilts’”’ and 
“climbers” to bludgeon their way in. They 
employed whatever weapon came to hand— 
even blackmail. The Assembly, held at Del- 
monico’s, was the great social event of the 
year. No Masonic lodge was ever more care- 
ful as to the qualifications of those admitted. 
To be invited to The Assembly was a proved 
title to social rank. 

A Wall Street banker yearned year after 
year for one of these invitations. He was 
not of a New York family. He was not even 
a native American. Each year he hoped, 
and each year he was rebuffed. Hope de- 
ferred led him to bring his Wall Street train- 
ing into play. One year, he appeared before 
certain men who had charge of the work of 
issuing Assembly invitations and expressed 

the hope that this 
year he would be in- 
cluded among the 
elect. They were 
sorry, but it was 
quite impossible. 

**Tt’s not only 
possible, it’s also ex- 
tremely probable,” 
the banker told 
them. “I have been 
investigating the 
dealings of you gen- 
tlemen on the Street. 

‘ I can assure you 
that either I get an 
invitation to The 

Assembly this year, 

or else the day after 

The Assembly each 

of you will be a 

ruined man.” 

He got his invita- 
tion, but the fashion 
in which he had pro- 
cured it leaked out. 
Society held its 
wrath for an entire 
year. Thenthenext 
Assembly was held. 
Prominent among 
those who attended 
was the banker in 


MISS MAGGIE GANDY (MRS. WIL- 
LIAM SCHERMERHORN) AS “ GOOSE 
GIRL”’ 


(Continued on 
Page 60) 
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The Buick Line for 1923 
Comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 
Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe, 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass. 
Touring Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. 
Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, 
$1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 
5 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. 
Sedan, $2195; Sport Roadster, $1625; 
Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. 
Buick factories; government tax 
to be added. 
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A Closed Car Women Like to Drive 


The Buick Six Touring Sedan—*1935 


Quite as attractive to women as the 
beauty and luxuriousness of the Buick 
six cylinder five passenger sedan is the 
perfect suitability of this fine closed car 
for every occasion. 


The exquisitely appointed Fisher body is 
trimmed in a rich plush of a shade that 
blends with any gown. Artistic silvered 
fittings, soft rugs and silk window shades 
complete an atmosphere in keeping with 
the most formal social affair. 


For shopping, too, the touring sedan af- 
fords a new pleasure by providing a place 
for parcels in the sturdy trunk, carried 


outside on the rear, where they cannot mar 
the charm of the interior setting or inter- 
fere with the comfort of the passengers. 


It is a delightful car to drive, so easily does 
the clutch operate, so simple are the con- 
trols and so quickly does it respond to the 
slightest touch. Moreover, women find 
added convenience in the sun visor, cowl 
ventilator, windshield wiper, heater and 
many other refinements. 


And women know that they can expect 
in this Buick the same dependable and 
flawless performance that for 20 years has 
been characteristic of all Buicks. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Just as your enthusiastic response to our advertisement 
last April, giving you women your first opportunity 
to say what you wanted in your kitchen cabinets, 
showed how far short were mere man’s efforts — 


§O 


The sensation made by the three 
new cabinets conceived from your 
ideas — Helen Boone, Mary Boone, 
and Dorothy Boone—shows how 
well you women recognize what 
you do want. 


“The most wonderful cabinet ever,” 
writes Mrs. W. C. Barr of Bozeman, 
Montana — and her letter echoes 
scores upon scores of others. 

And from dealers: “The assistant 
buyer himself sold twenty-four 
Boone Cabinets in one day”—F. T. 
PlimptonCo. “We are proudtorec- 


Your Office 
dn the Kitchen | 


"Kitchen Cabinets 
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Women Designed These 
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Find a Mirror 





ommend the Helen Boone Cabinet 
as a leader” —O. W. Richardson 
& Co. The Royal Baking Powder 
booth at the Chicago Pageant of 
Progress chose a Helen Boone to 
demonstrate the making of biscuits. 
The Home Equipment Co., Pasa- 
dena, California, exhibitors of the 
most modern home equipment, 
bought all three models outright 
for show purposes. 


These are bare hints. Never before 
has such tribute been paid to any 
article of home equipment — 


—the credit is due you women. 





Desk Section — your complete kitchen 
office. 

Alarm Clock —to time your meals and 
baking. 


Disappearing Ironing Board—a touch, 
and it is in the right position for use. 

Double Electric Socket — for light and 
iron, or other electric appliances. 

Swinging Stool—for work without 
weariness. 





The Exclusive New Features of Helen, Mary and Dorothy Boone 
Cabinets 


Katchall—sweep refuse in it. Removable 
for emptying. 

Mirror—handy when the doorbell rings. 

Fits Under Window—the new “‘cabin- 
ette’’— Dorothy Boone. 

Nested Drawers—large drawer contain- 
ing other drawers, slides out with top. 

Porceliron Top—acids, alkalis or hot ob- 
jects cannot mar its snowy whiteness. 


Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill—attached. 








If your dealer isn’t yet displaying these marvelous cabinets, designed 
by 369 women, write us for the name of a dealer near you who is. 
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CAMPBELL-SMITH- RITCHIE CO. 
LEBANON, INDIANA 
Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen Cabinetsin America 
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Our Social Ladder 


(Continued from Page 58) 


question. He was 
particularly promi- 
nent because hardly 
anyone else was pres- 
ent. The Assembly 
was boycotted by 
Society and died 
then and there. 

The “Cheap and 
Hungries”’ succeeded 
it. These were ex- 
clusive dances held 
at Uptown Delmon- 
ico’s, at Twenty- 
sixth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. They 
derived their title 
from theirsimplicity 
when compared to 
the more ornate and 
ceremonious Assem- 
bly. The names of 
the committee in 
charge of the invita- 
tions to this function 
were kept secret to 
thwart the enter- 
prise of the bucca- 
neering banker. 

These dances en- 
dured until Mr. Ward 
McAllister formed 
The Patriarchs in 
concert with twenty- 
four other New Yorkers of unquestioned 
social rank. Each of the twenty-five was 
permitted to invite nine guests to the balls 
given by the organization. Each list of nine 
was carefully supervised and any doubtful 
name eliminated. 

But these attempts to keep birth and 
lineage as the primary requisite for social 
distinction were destined to fail. New York 
was entering its period of amazing, mush- 
room growth. It was becoming too large, 
too cosmopolitan for a comparatively small 
group of the patrician native-born to retain 
preéminence in Society. Southerners were 
pouring in and forming a social circle of their 
own. New Englanders were transplanting 
themselves and forming still another group. 
Westerners were creating a third. 

In that period of great economic expan- 
sion, people were rushing to New York to 
make their fortunes. They and their chil- 
dren formed in the city a wealthy, extrava- 
gant, spectacular group of no orderly social 
growth. 

We of the old régime termed these new- 
comers “the Bouncers,”’ because of a fast 
and erratic conduct that would be sobriety 
itself today. They were outside the pale, 
but that did not worry them. They aimed 
for social distinction, not by assault upon 
the established caste, but by counterattrac- 
tion. They appre- 
ciated the value of 
publicity and em- 
ployed it. 

But before they 
brought about the 
eclipse of the old ré- 
gime, an earlier 
breach in the wall of 
caste had been made 
by the masquerade 
ball given in the 
early seventies by 
“Willie K.” Vander- 
bilt and his wife, the 
present Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont. There- 
tofore, New York 
had never witnessed 
so brilliant and dar- 
ing an affair. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt was a 
daughter of one of 
the old families, and 
this was the chief 
argument employed 
by the affirmative 
group in the long de- 
bate that preceded 
the affair as to 
whether the old 
families should at- 
tend. Eventually 
most of them went. 





MISS SCHACK (MRS. ARCHIBALD 
GRACIE) AS ‘‘MUSIC”’ 





MRS. BELMONT (THE DAUGHTER 
OF COMMODORE MATTHEW C. 
PERRY) AS ‘‘FOLLY”’ 


Then, on Decem- 
ber 26, 1874, came 
the ball which served 
unofficial but posi- 
tive notice upon the 
aristocratic, exclu- 
sive set that their 
two hundred and 
fifty years of social 
supremacy in the 
city was at an end. 
On that night cer- 
tain bachelors of un- 
questioned social 
standing gave a 
great fancy ball at 
Delmonico’s. 
Among those who 
sponsored it were 
Isaac Bell, William 
Jay, William Duer 
and that perennial, 
persistent gallant, 
Peter Marié. 

It was gossip that 
Peter made it a point 
to propose to every 
attractive débu- 
tante. It was fact 
that he always gave 
each of them a hand- 
some present, de- 
manding in return a 
photograph of the 
recipient. These he sent abroad to a cele- 
brated miniature painter, with painstaking 
written directions as to the hue of complex- 
ion, eyes and hair. That great collection of 
miniatures, representing practically all of the 
youth and beauty of Marié’s day, is now in the 
building of the New York Historical Society. 

It was this ball that made the old régime 
appreciate that its time of absolute dominion 
was past. Its members were bidden, and so 
were the glittering set we had scoffed at as 
“Bouncers.” No social group ever abdi- 
cated supremacy in more sumptuous sur- 
roundings. The dance music played that 
night was a dirge for the Society that was 
passing, a triumphal march for the Society 
that was coming in. 

The spotlight had been shifted full upon 
the glitter and vivid coloring of “‘the Boun- 
cers’; and the exclusive, dignified, patrician 
Society that had come down, little altered 
from the founders of the city, felt the shade 
of obsolescence creep over it. Social prom- 
inence, as the city understood the term, was 
to be expressed henceforth in the terms of 
millions rather than of lineage. 

So the old order passed—not out of exist- 
ence, but out of public view. The names of 
its members appear infrequently upon Soci- 
ety pages. They have been none the worse 
Americans because of the aristocratic lineage 
of which they are 
still proud. Their 
men and women are 
doing useful, un- 
spectacular work. 
Idleness and wasting 
are repugnant to 
people of Dutch 
blood. They live on 
quiet side streets, a 
little aloof from the 
turbid flow of cur- 
rent Society. They 
still cling to the city 
that is forgetting 
them—the city they 
ruled when the de- 
fending palisade was 
erected along the 
line of what is now 
Wall Street; when 
maidens spréad 
their linen to bleach 
on the grassy slopes 
of Maiden Lane, and 
the cow keeper of 
Nieuw Amsterdam 
drove the burghers’ 
kine back to town 
each night through 
the dusk that crept 
over the meadows of 
what is now City 
Hall Park. 
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Whole grains steam exploded 
Puffed to 8 times normal size 











Airy, flimsy 
bubble grains 


4 } ' 
a Every food cell 
. a blasted 




























ing Mornings, with cream and sugar At night, Puffed Wheat in milk 


- All These Delights 


i. Bias pss Ever at your call—in whole-grain dainties — 


- These crisp, flimsy morsels, with in foods that children need 


a taste like toasted nut meats, give 
a double delight to any dish of fruit. 
an Prof. A. P. Anderson, the inventor of The bit of moisture in each food cell is thus 


ed Puffed Grains, had only one object in view. changed to steam. When the guns are shot 
the steam explodes. Over 125 million steam 
explosions are caused in every kernel. 





That was to make whole grains wholly 
digestible. To fit every granule to feed. And 
thus to bring children, in ideal form, the Every food cell is thus blasted, and all 
those whole-grain elements become availa- 


whole-grain nutriment they need. 
ble as foods. 





All foods in one Makes tempting tidbits 


The process also makes whole grains en- 
ticing. The grains are puffed to bubbles, 8 
times normal size. They become as flimsy 
odsieiau, Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. as snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 


ch Fr a , vn ; 
ms With milk it forms a practically complete Chiitess revel tn them ~soent thom tend 


a food. All the food minerals are in it—lime, ‘confections. They eat them morning, noon 
iron, phosphate, etc. But its food cells must 4g night, in a dozen ways 


be broken to digest, and cooking breaks but 
part. 


cir With melted butter Children need whole grains. Without them, 
re ~hhi > ¢ > > re > ark acca sale 
~~ Crisp and douse with melted but- children are pretty sure to lack essentials to 
k. ter for hungry children after school. their proper health and growth. 


ng Then whole grains are made food 





ir- 
Thus millions of children are better fed. 
They have food joys they never knew before. 
125 million explosions They have ideal all-hour foods made easy to 
So Prof. Anderson conceived the idea of digest. 
sealing the grains in guns. They are then Do you think your children get enough of 
revolved for an hour in fearful heat. these two premier foods? 


: oo Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


rs Use like nut meats on ice cream, or 
me in home candy making. 


ot Use as airy, toasted wafers in The Quaker Oats Cmpany Sole Makers 


of your soups. 
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Chevrolet Offers Quality 
at Quantity Prices 


Modern requirements for personal 
transportation are so satisfactorily met 
in the 1923 Superior Chevrolet that 
demand leads supply in every section of 
the country. 


Especially in the closed models, the 
price advantage of quantity production 
is most apparent. - 


Chevrolet is the world’s largest pro- 


ducer of closed cars with Fisher Bodies, 
hence is able to offer these high grade 
closed automobiles at astonishingly 
low prices. 


Think of pleasing design, high qual- 
ity construction, modern engineering 
that ensures power, ease and economy 
—then see the cars that embody all 
these features at the showroom of any 
Chevrolet dealer. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. 











\ All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. Va 








J <\ 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - - + - + $510 : , : y 
There are now more than 10,000 SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - - - - + 525 Applications will be considered 
- SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe - « « « 680 t ‘ ‘. 
Chevrolet dealers and service SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette- - - - - - 850 from high grade dealers in terri- 
stations throughout the world i a oe t t ad tel d 
u w SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - - - - + + « = 510 Ory NOt acequatery covere 
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HE smart and absolutely im- 

peccable costume for the sub-deb 

is, more often than not, aslip-on. 
Above are two of the popular designs in 
this style. White batiste or organdie was 
used for the one at the top of the page, 
with its up-to-the-minute bertha and 
tiny ruffles of self-material. There is 
a slash at each side of the front and 
back of the dress underneath the belt, 
which makes it possible for the lower 
edge of the skirt to be cut on the 
straight of the goods. Sizes 8 to 14. 
The one-piece slip-on of serge at the 





Cfrocks for the Sub-Debs 








left is as well suited to the Sunday 
school as to the study of the three R’s. 
The design is in sizes 8 to 14. 

If one is anywhere from two to six, 
then a yoked kimono frock, of gray 
Japanese crépe banded in coarse red 
embroidery, with separate gathered 
bloomers, is both correct and practical. 
The design provides for long sleeves. 

From one to ten, one may possess 
an all-enveloping wool cape, with the 
lower section gathered to a small 


round yoke, the edges being plain or ° 


scalloped. 
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7 Morning Brings 


HE daily bath—with its stimulation of the skin to 
renewed activity—its suggested use of a pure and re- 
freshing toilet soap. 


It should not be necessary to urge the merits of Resinol 
Soap, nor is it necessary to people who have tried it. They 
know that it invigorates a sallow, sluggish skin, and helps 
to keep the complexion clear and fresh—and the hair 
thick and lustrous. 


The abundant lather, with its mild Resinol fragrance, 
makes Resinol Soap a delight to men. They like, too, the 
freshened feeling and glow of health it imparts. Used for 
baby’s bath, it tends to prevent chafing and keep his skin 
clear and velvety. 


Women who use Resinol Soap find their complexions 
automatically cared for. 
soap for every home. J¢ starts the day right. 

send you a free trial size cake? -Write Dept. 1-D, 


Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


sinol 


It’s the ideal toilet and bath 
May we 

















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18jEast 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 
35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 








All druggists and 
toilet goods dealers 
sell Resinol Soap 
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3835 Spray transfer, 15083 3809 ©6Transfer, 14814 


iamond, 15040 


Now ts the Time to Embroider Our Dresses for Summer 


\ N JHETHER one’s frock is of serge or batiste it must, 
to obey the newest mode, be embroidered. Em- 
broidery—which includes everything from braiding 

to appliqué—the home dressmaker welcomes, for she realizes 

how much distinction it adds to the simple frocks she likes 
best to make. At the left above, a diamond design in wash- 
able braid is combined with embroidered flower sprays to trim 

a linen overdress, with satin or contrasting linen foundation. 

Tan over brown, with brown braid and touches of orange in 

the embroidery, would be good-looking. Instead of linen, 

crépe or serge may be ont. Dress design, with long and 

short sleeves, comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 

For the frock second from left, serge, silk crépe, linen 
or a coarse cotton material in havy, gray, almond green, 


3038 Transfer, 15084; Slip, 3381 3831 Transfer, 14910 


strawberry or tan may be attractively embroidered in match- 
ing or contrasting braid, silk or cotton thread. Design comes 
in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 

New and smart is wool-embroidered net over satin, as 
sketched in the center. Use a firm quality of net, either silk 
or cotton. For colors, black, champagne, tan or brown net, 
with embroidery in white, green, brown, coral or tan, respec- 
tively, are suggested. Design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42, 
and also has short puffed sleeves. 

Easy to do is the effective diamond design on the frock of 
the seated figure. On satin crépe, serge, homespun, cashmere 
or linen, self-colored embroidery —brown on brown, gray on 
gray or three harmonizing colors on black or blue or cream— 
would be smart. Design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 





3834 Transfer, 14815 





























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Costume, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Braiding 


3830 Transfer, 15081 
’ Transfer, 15056 


3522 


The material of the lovely frock at right, page 64, 
must be either silk, crépe or a wool so soft and light 
that it falls naturally into graceful folds. Dull wood 
or glass beads or silk floss may be used for the em- 
broidery. Design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 

A splendid type of general-wear frock—in wool 
Jersey for spring or Japanese crépe for summer 
weather—is sketched at the extreme left 
above. The interesting trimming bands 
are worked in Ukrainian cross-stitch. 

When Jersey is used two colors may be 
combined —as in the sketch—but a solid 
color is always good-looking. Gray em- 
broidered in blue and orange, tan em- 
broidered in brown and orange, white 
in two shades of green or in black—all 
these and many other combinations are 
good. Design in sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 

The sleeveless jacket has taken Paris 

by storm and is to be seen in everything 


3828 Transfer, 15082 


3825 Transfer, 15085 


from homespun to printed metal cloth over silk crepe. 
It is never more delightful than in linen—as sketched 


second from the left above. If the smart little dress 

with its rows of braid stripes and embroidered mono- 

gram is of white linen, a jacket of bright green linen 

braided in black and white would be stunning. Design 
for costume comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 40. ’ 

For the out-of-the-ordinary frock in 

the center above, the Ukraine again fur- 

nishes the inspiration; this time the 

characteristic bird makes recognition 

doubly certain. If one wishes to adhere 

strictly to national tradition, the em- 

broidery should be in red and black or 

red and dark blue on a white, cream 

or blue background. However, modern 

Ukrainian work is being done in a great 

variety of bright colors. Wool Jersey or 

Japanese crépe may be used for dress; 

design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 


3832 Transfer, 14913 


That the result of combining appliqué and silk- 
embroidered motifs is a happy one, the frock above 
well proves. On ivory silk crépe an appliqué of light- 
weight dull-finished red cloth and matching red silk 
embroidery would be stunning. Linen, with contrast- 
ing linen appliqué, and checked gingham, with plain- 
colored appliqué and the embroidery omitted, are 
other attractive possibilities. Design comes in sizes 16, 
and 36 to 40. 

For the fascinating summer dress at the extreme 
right above, batiste, tissue, organdie, handkerchief 
linen, fine lawn or any other material that will gather 
nicely may be used, with the tiny three-tiered ruffles, 
which outline the round motifs, of Val, footing or self- 
material. The embroidery may be white or a contrast- 
ing color, worked-in fast-dyed cotton thread. If the 
frock is a pastel shade—orchid, pink, green, yellow— 
ruffles of Val dyed to match, and embroidered motifs 
a shade deeper would be delightful. Design comes in 
sizes 16, 36 and 38. 

















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Costume, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
















What ts 
his energy built of ? 


F COURSE, only good strength- 
building food will do for an active, 


growing lad who likes to play outdoors. 

For breakfast you should give him oatmeal, 
since oats are the most nourishing of all cereals. 
But there is a great difference in rolled oats. 

In choosing, the safe way is to specify H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats)—the only oats thoroughly 
steam-cooked and also pan-toasted in the old- 
fashioned way. 

We steam-cook H-O in closed kettles for 
hours at a heat of 250 degrees. The steam- 
cooking breaksdown each starch-cell,dextrinizes 
the starch and makes H-O digestible, nourish- 
ing and different. 

H-O is also pan-toasted for four hours over 
live coal fires at a temperature of 650 degrees. 









ye , This gives H-O its brown color and delicious 
H-O Cereat Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND flavor. 


AYR, CANADA 


H-O makes children healthy and strong and 
is perfect food for all. Every home can afford 
it, for health is cheap at any price. 

Trial package free. Write Dept. “B.” 


Also Makers of 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes 
PRESTO Self-Rising Flour 





Steam Cooked Fan Toasted 


for HEALTH () AT S for FLAVOR 


H-O is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 
























Chor Players and 
Bleachers 


































HOUGH winter has 
come and spring is 
still quite far away, 
it is a wise man who in- 
sists firmly on prepared- 
ness, and has his baseball 
suit all ready for the first 
warm days. The one above 
has a separate shirt with 
short set-in sleeves and a 
back that extends over the 
front in yoke effect. Not 
the least interesting things 
about this suit are the very 
professional-looking patch 
pocket on the right hip and 
the cap, which is included in 
the design. Sizes 6 to 16. 

It is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that even the defeat of 
the home team may be borne 
with a little more equanimity 
if one has watched the game 
in a _kimono-sleeved nav 
Teddy-bear cloth coat, col- 
lared and cuffed in tan caracul. 
Fur, of course, may be omitted, 
if one prefers. The design has 
seams on the shoulders and 
comes in sizes 8 to 14. 

The plaid wool of homespun- 
like weave is a most satisfying 
bit of sports apparel, for it has 
sleeves set in very d arm- 
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i+ holes and a narrow belt with 
bis which the fashionable long 

3811 wy waistline may be acquired. 
~~ Sizes 8 to 14. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Transfer, 30 cents. 
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Dopse BROTHERS 


SEDAN 


Many women who could well afford 
more expensive closed cars prefer the sedan 
for their personal use. 


They find it easy to drive, easy to park, 
economical to run, and comparable in 
the beauty and richness of its appoint- 
ments with cars much higher in price. 


The upholstery is done in genuine mohair 
velvet of a singularly rich and beautiful 
pattern. The seats are roomy and lux- 
urious. The hardware and minor fittings 
reflect thoughtfulness and rare good taste. 


Steel disc wheels (with cord tires) screen 
the under part of the car and harmonize in 
a most effective way with the new grace 
and smartness which Dodge Brothers have 
recently brought to the lines of the body. 


The price is $1440 f.o. b. Detroit 








Feather-light 
Elastic Vest 
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Easy laced 


Jhe custom—corseted look. ry In 


Flat Hooks 


Now For a Girlish Figure as Lovely as Your Smile 


Wauen you smile they call you young. There is radiance in your 
smile—realness and the spirit of youth. But have you stopped to 
think that there is something very like a fascinating smile in the 
chic vivacity of a well-kept figure? A something that lays a silent, 
subtle claim to girlishness? A“body smile,” as you might call it? 
Freshness of form smiles forth from the figure corseted in P. N. Practical 
Front. Buoyancy and elation in 

the Inner Elastic Vest* which 


holds the Front steels right at 
thecenter of the body. No riding 


*Patented 


Manufactured exclusively 
in Canada by Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P. Q., Canada; 
in England by WILLIAM Pretty € Sons, Ltd., Ipswich, England 


Pat. U.S. A. and Foreign Countries 


CORSETS 


up. No off-center steels to prod the bust as in the ordinary front lace cor- 
set. A delightful ease of embrace which soothes the active body while 
supporting it. Great ease, too, in the lacing of outer flaps over Flat Hooks* 
—shoewise—with no vexatious lacing readjustments. Easy laced and daily 
laced to “rest” the corset and renew the perfect fitting every day. 


With P.N. Practical Front the body dons that which dawns upon the joyous 
smiling countenance—the expression and very actuality of youthfulness. 
At Stores and we ipnera where right 
corseting is viewed as vital you may select 
your suitable style, in a variety of fabrics, 


at $5.00 upward to $12.00. 


If not obtainable at your favorite deal- 
er’s, send us his name and you will 
receive our New Corset Style Book. 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 


BOSTON, CHICAGO and NEW HAVEN 
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Madeleine et 
«Madeleine 








Why Parts Leads 





the World in Fashions 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


HERE are certain people in the 
United States to whom it is an 
irritation that Paris, and not 
New York, or Chicago, or Los Angeles, 
leads the world in fashions. ‘“*Why 
Paris?’’ say they. Then they demand, 
in the name of patriotism, that we 
Americans stop this habit of waiting 
palpitantly to hear whether Paris 
orders short sleeves or long this year. 
‘Why can’t we have self-determination 
in clothes?”’ they finish up in the right- 
eous manner of oppressed and little 
nations. 

Or they deny categorically that Paris 
does lead the fashion world. ‘‘ We have 
just as beautiful clothes in America as 
they have in Paris.’’ Which is true. 
“This Paris business is pure myth.” 
Which is not true. 


For the reputation of Paris as the 
fashion center of the world is not a 
myth, but stark realism composed of 
hard facts and brass tacks; it is nota 
toy balloon to be pricked by a mere 
thrust of denial, but a solid wall full 
of bumps for any head that wants to 
try to buck it. And it is ill-advised to 
assert, in an excess of false pride, that 
New York or Chicago is, or ought to 
be, the fashion source of the world, 
just as it would be to claim that Los 
Angeles rivals, or ought to rival, Flor- 
ence in treasures of Renaissance art. 
It isn’t true, and there’s no use pre- 
tending it is. For although we have 
just as beautiful clothes in America as 
Paris has, as has been claimed above, 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The adorable Madeleine et Mad- 
eleine frock at lower left is of 
white cloth with rolls of green 
velvet circling the neck and tying 
in back over a cape collar. Patou 
trims a good-looking frock of beige 
crépe with touches of rose-colored 
embroidery; the method of at- 
taching circular side apron to 
skirt is interesting. The hat is of 
beige faille embroidered in brown 
and gold. An unusual line at the 
neck, leaving a tiny spot un- 
covered, and a plaited two-tier 
apron skirt are spring features 
emphasized by Chanel in the crépe 
frock at left; the Reboux hat is of 
the new Yedda straw. The Renée 
frock has proved most popular in 
silk crépe, and may be worked out 
also in serge, wool jersey, linen or 
gingham, if the plaits are omitted. 
The seated figure wears a Lelong 
chemise frock of white printed 
material, with black satin sleeves 
and drop skirt; the Suzy hat is 
of Yedda straw. Circular flounces 
trim the Lelong frock below, which 
is designed to be worn with a 
sleeveless cloth jacket. In the 
crépe frock below, Fenny makes 
the back of the waist of printed 
crépe and has it meet, handker- 
chief-wise, in front. Spirals of 
braid hold the plaited panels. 
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Constant exposure to the dust and dirt of the modern day calls for the 
deeper cleansing that ordinary washing cannot give. Every night, and 
after any dusty trip, thousands of American women give their skins a 
thorough cleansing with the cold cream made especially for this purpose 
—Pond’s Cold Cream 
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SIX YEARS AGO au ahha --- 

CH IF 


4? 


TODAY, in 56 different countries, women 


have learned its value 


Instantly, the new method was welcomed. 

With a more active life had come new needs 
for women in the care of the skin. Particular 
needs which the stay-at-home woman of the 
earlier generation had never known. 

Then from an authority on the subject came 
the answer — . 

Today, wherever women lead active, out-of- 
door lives, and wherever women cultivate the 
arts of the toilette, the use of this new method 
has spread. 


* * * 


In countries like England, where women delight in out- 
door life; in Canada with its severe climate; in Switzerland, 
the winter playground of the nations, no longer do women 
dream of depending on the methods that sufficed for a 
more sheltered way of life. 

In the European countries, and those countries of the 
new world where women have for generations been skilled 
in the care of the complexion and the arts of the toilette, 
the new method has transformed their habits. 

Even in far-away China, with its centuries-old unguents 
and ointments, the new idea in creams has been admitted 
to the ceremony of the toilette of the high-born woman. 


* * * 


For today we must protect the skin against frequent ex- 
posure; we must present a fresh appearance all day long to 
a critical world; at the day’s end, there is the day’s dust and 
dirt to be cleansed thoroughly from the skin. 

Six years ago, Pond’s developed this new method based 
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on the principle that every normal skin needs two creams 
—each with its special purposes. Each cream made on an 
entirely different base, for no one cream can serve such 
widely different needs. 

One to protect as well as heal and to freshen the com- 
plexion and hold the powder. The other to cleanse the 
skin thoroughly and keep it supple. 

These two creams are Pond’s Vanishing Cream and Pond’s 
Cold Cream, each made on an entirely different base. 

The first, softening and healing, but made without a 
drop of oil, so the skin will absorb it instantly; the 
second, a cold cream made especially for cleansing, with 
just enough oil to work into the pores and loosen the dirt, 
and yet of that particular light consistency that will not over- 
load the pores or stretch them. ‘ 


* * * 


The two creams were just what every woman had wanted. 
The new principle that ‘Every normal skin needs two 
creams” became the basis of the modern woman’s care of 
the complexion. 

Together these two creams take perfect care of the skin. 
Both are so delicate in texture that they cannot clog the 
pores. Neither contains anything to promote the growth 
of hair. Both are sold wherever toilet goods are sold. 

Generous sample tubes, enough for two weeks’ care of 
the skin, will be sent for ten cents. The Pond’s Extract 
Company, New York. 


PONDS 
Cold Cream for cleansing 
“Vanishing Cream 


to hold the powder 



































In Switzerland, where skiing and other winter sports are the severest test 
of the care given to the complexion, Pond’s Vanishing Cream is in con- 
stant demand. Young women from many lands depend on it to prevent 
chapping and to protect the skin against exposure to cold and the glare 
of light on the snow 


* * * 


In France, to which the whole world turns for guidance in all the arts 
of the toilette, Pond’s Vanishing Cream is recognized as the perfect base 
for powder, and Pond’s Cold Cream as the ideal cream for a thorough, 


stimulating cleansing before retiring 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 





The Pond’s Extract Co., 106 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the 
two creams every normal skin needs — enough of each cream for two weeks’ 
ordinary toilet uses. 


Name 





Street 
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we get them, or the ideas for them, 
from Paris, which is what we mean 
when we say that Paris dresses the 
world. 

But Paris is only the source—we 
must remember that too. Paris cre- 
ates clothes ideas. America buys 
those ideas, adapts them, makes and 

sells the clothes, and we have, 
as a result, the most beautiful 
clothes and the best-dressed 
women in the world right here 
in the United States. It isan 
open secret that America is 
Paris’ best customer, and that 
French clothes and the Amer- 

ican woman form an un- 


\ beatable combination, 
4 so we are not bragging 
ast inordinately. 

« \ We have American 
a | designers who design 


successful and artistic 

_ models, but the major- 

S ity of them go to Paris 
twice a year, and if 
Paris is showing draped 
skirts they’re not apt 

to go in for plaits. We 

have fabric designers of 











Black silk crépe is appliquéd with 
black velours de laine for the smart 
Lanvin frock above. The strap- 
trimmed suit of Rodier’s raillaine, 
with its accompanying smart leather 
hat, was a feature at Longchamps. 
Although Renée makes the good- 
looking frock above of cloth, it is well 
adapted to summer materials; the 
hat is of a type much seen in Paris ~ 
at the present time. For the young 
woman is the Lanvin suit of tan 
homespun trimmed with brown 
suede and tassel of brown wool. The 

new slanting waistline and the cir- 2 
cular apron are well illustrated in Pp ee 
the Rolande frock of brown crépe. 
Of an excellent type for general wear 
is the spring topcoat seen in the Paris 
Bois. Either for afternoon wear in 
beige crépe, or for evening in dark 
brown and without the sleeves, the 
Patou frock is most interesting. The 
side panel is separate and is caught a 
up at the waist in a soft chou. The oxi 
hat is of ciré braid embroidered on ma 
tulle, with a ciré-trimmed tulle veil. 
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Why Paris Leads the World in Fashions 


(Continued from Page 69) 
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what we call American-created fab. 
rics, but if Paris has plunged deep 
into crépe silks, they by no means 
ignore crépes. We have dressmakers 
who turn out beautiful gowns, suits, 
coats, but they frankly take their cue 
from the Paris models their buyers 
have obtained at the openings. We 
have manufacturers who make cheap 
and good-looking dresses and suits 
by the thousands—almost bencfac- 
tors to the thousands of women who 
have but little money and now can 
get a really smart frock at a low price, 
But these manufacturers of quantity- 
production clothes do not try to 
contradict Paris. Quite otherwise, 
They use every possible French idea 
on their cheap models, so that the 
woman who buys their clothes is right 
in step with those women who buy 
in the exclusive Fifth Avenue shop, 
or even in Paris itself. It is probably 
irritating to the few that they must 
share their select models with all the 
rest of us, but it is fine for us. 
Yes, we all have Paris labels in our 
dresses, whether they are visible and 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Drypoint 
by Ruth Reeves 








Notice the black in Nos. 
105, 113, 122, 199—so 
popular just now. And in 
hues women are asking for 


notice Nos. 152, 153, 199. 


There is a McCallum 
Stocking for every need. 
Prices begin at $2.25. 


The McCallum Hies 


Have you ever really noticed the quality of color in 
McCallum Silk Stockings? Take McCallum black, for 
example—look at it in full sunlight—or McCallum browns 
and greys, or the lovely new beiges. McCallum colors are as 
distinctive as the quality of silk in McCallum Stockings. 


McCa.tium Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass. 
Original Makers of Silk Hosiery in America 





PX Callum 


Silk Hosiery 


A brochure illustrating 
McCallum Silk Hosiery is 
sent free on request. 


“Uou Just Know She Wears Them 
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MINERVA 





SWEATER No. 2054 — Crocheted sweater 
made of four shades of Minerva Iceland Wool. 
Instructions in Minerva Yarn Book, Volume XIII, 
for sale at your dealer’s counter, 15 cents; by 
mail postpaid, 20 cents (in Canada, 25 cents). 


You'll need this 


smart sweater this 
spring 


This is going to be a great 
sweater season, and you should 
begin now to knit the garments 
you will need this spring. Every 
lovely new shade you can want or 
think of you can find in Minerva 
Yarns, every weight of worsted— 
heavy, soft or filmy. 

Minerva Yarns are clear, bril- 
liant and true in color. They are 
lustrous, even and “lofty.” They 
feel dainty and smooth to the 
touch because they are made of 
virgin wool of high quality and 
manufactured with painstaking 
care. Look for the Minerva 
Yarns trade-mark on the band 
around every ball you buy. 


The garment illustrated 


This smart sweater you easily make in 
just your favorite color by using one of 


the 275 beautiful shades of Minerva Yarns. 


Sample Offer 
@ Wool Flowers 


Fifteen pieces of Minerva 
Yarns of different colors, 
with instructions for mak- 
ing the wool flowers now 
so fashionable, will be sent 
for ten cents (stamps or 
coin). Fill out this coupon. 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO., (K-1) 
220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing ten cents, for which 
lease send me Minerva Yarns and instructions 


‘or making flowers. 


Name ili 





Street_ 








City State 
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Ftigh Lights for the 
Young Girl’s Spring and Summer 


HOSE of us who plan to make our own 
graduation frocks in sewing class are 
2 busy already turning fashion pages, 
and mother, if she is to be dressmaker, will be 
wise to follow our “early-start” example. 
The frock at the left would be adorable in 
batiste, organdie, georgette—any of the tra- 
ditional graduation materials—with ruffles 
of self-material and a ribbon girdle. Dress 
opens down center back and has straight skirt. 
Long sleeves and straight outlines for bertha 
and skirt, instead of scalloped, are also pro- 
vided. Design comes in sizes 14 to 20. 

A “best” frock is most important at Easter 
or graduation time; fascinating and unusual is 
the white crépe de chine at left above, with 
its quaint bodice of white-braid-trimmed 
black velvet. Brown crépe de chine bodice 
with tan skirt and sleeves, or blue with white 


or gray, embroidered instead of braided, would 
also be good-looking. Design is in sizes 8 to 14. 

Another delightful possibility for one’s 
graduation frock—lovely in organdie, batiste, 
cotton voile or crépe de chine—is sketched in 
the center above. Short set-in sleeves are 
extended to full length by a flared section 
with three ruffles. Elastic at waistline is con- 
cealed by a crushed girdle. Design comes in 
sizes 12 to 20. 

Separate back and front panels, trimmed 
with inserted bands—of embroidered batiste 
if the dress material is organdie, of lace if it 
is batiste—add much to the charm of the 
frock No. 3799. Side cascades fall just below 
hem line. Left shoulder seam is finished for 
opening. Design comes in sizes 8 to 14. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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My dealer is. | 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Misses’ Dresses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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BABES IN THE WOOLS 


Theis warm little winter wools mother washes 
with Fab flakes made from soft cocoanut oil. 


She knows this keeps them clean, safe and comfortable. 








COLGATE & Co. 
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In 5O minutes 
a complete meal 
-family size 


Dishes of great variety 
and many flavors if you 
use Beech-Nut Macaroni 
as a basic food 
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Delicious flavors of mac- 
aroni and minced or 
chopped meat or sausages. 
































BEECH-NUT 
“Foods of finest flavor” 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 
Preserves 


CONFECTIONS 


Mints 
Fruit Drops 
Caramels 
Peanut Bars 
Chewing Gum 


BEVERAGES 
Ginger Ale 
Birch Beer 
Sarsaparilla 






FEW years ago I looked upon macaroni 
as a side dish’’, said a Southern woman 
recently, “but now I not only use it as 
a main dish, but I go further. I use it as 
a basic food to carry the flavors of other 
foods—chopped meat, sausage meat, 

- chicken,cheese,tomatoes, oysters, 
eggs and mushrooms.” 


Just think of its advantages over 
potatoes, for instance. It is quicker 
to prepare; most of the cooking is 
> a done on the top of the 

stove. It will keep 
indefinitely without 
spoiling. It contains 
no moisture. It gives more nourishment 
and is more economical. 


It takes a housewife to appreciatethe way 
macaroni and spaghetti are made in our 
macaroni production rooms here at Cana- 
joharie. To begin with,we havea delight- 
ful little town and the 
workers are mostly of the old 
Mohawk Valley settler stock. 
The kitchens themselves, 
with their glistening, spark- 
ling whiteness, are, of course, 
the center of attraction for 
visitors. As spick-and-span as 
your breakfast table on Sunday 
morning. 


We have women visitors every 
day, and what a lot they learn 
fromthese Beech-Nut workers 









En casserole, with 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
chopped and baked 
with the macaroni. 


who are so proud of their handiwork! 
These experts will tell you that good 
macaroni must havea firm body or it will 
be sticky and pasty when cooked. Beech- 
Nut positively prohibits the use of any 
but the semolina, or heart, of the hardest 
durum wheat. This is one of the finest of 
Nature’s foods —a real staff of life —and 
it“*goes well” withalmostevery flavor. 


It was natural for Beech-Nut to add 
macaroni and spaghetti to the list of 
its “foods of finest flavor’. Beech- 
Nut was already famous for its tomato 
products, and so many macaroni 
dishes,as youknow, includetoma- 
to sauces and catsup as flavoring. 
Then we found that Beech-Nut 
Bacon,too, isdeliciousin 
combination with Beech- 
Nut Macaroni—chopped 
up and baked in the mac- 
aroni or laid on top of the 
cheese when macaroni is 
baked “au gratin”. 


Sonow we haveacomplete family 
—macaroni,spaghetti,vermicelli, 


Seech-Nut : 


Macaroni and Spaghetti 
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elbows and rings, as well as a spaghetti 
with tomato sauce, already prepared. 


From time to time so many women asked 
us about different ways to cook macaroni 
that we have finally had a complete book 
of recipes made up by one 
of the leading women ex- 
perts of the country. We 
call it “The Beech-Nut 
Book” and we will gladly 
send it toany woman who 
is interested in quickly 
and easily prepared meals 
—luncheons, teas and 
dinners. Ittellsin simple 
language how to use mac- 
aroni with eggs, cheese, 
mushrooms, oysters, chicken, sausages, 
etc.—howtouse it jn salads— in desserts. 







Scallopedorstuffed 
tomato blends per- 
fectly with Beech- 
Nut Macaroni or 
Spaghetti. 


Remember, this is not an ordinary cook- 
book. It is thoroughly up to date and con- 
tains scores of recipes besides macaroni. 
Write to us at Canajoharie, N.Y.,and you 
will get your 
Beech-Nut 
Book promptly. 





Also, Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spa- 
ghetti with tomato 
sauce, ready to 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


; 
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Fiigh Lights for the 
Young Girl’s Spring and Summer 


(Continued from Page 74) 


A one-piece frock with knickers to match is 
the newest thought for country and general 
sports wear. As sketched at the right it may 
be of flannel, bright green or orange trimmed 
with black leather, or tan trimmed with brown 
leather; self-material may be used for collar, 
cuffs and to cover the “knicker” buttons if 
leather is not to be had. Covert cloth and 
serge would also be good materials of which to 
make this costume, and for hot weather khaki 
would be splendid. One seam of skirt may be 
left open a little way if desired, as in the 
sketch. The knickers are separate, fitted on 
a band at waist, and gathered into bands at 
knees. Design in sizes 16, 18, 36 and 38. 

Gingham—there is nothing more generally 
satisfactory for spring and summer wear— 
makes the good-looking one-piece slip-on 
frock at the left above. Slashes on the sides, 


front and back make it possible to cut the 
dress on the straight of the goods, the fullness 
being held at the sides by elastic. Full-length 
sleeves gathered into flaring cuffs are also pro- 
vided. Design comes in sizes 14 to 20. 

The spring coat sketched above would be 
smart in covert cloth, heavy twill or gaber- 
dine—perhaps in one of the “dust” shades, 
with the cunning hat which accompanies it of 
brown Milan straw and brown grosgrain rib- 
bon. There may be an inverted plait in back 
or not, as one wishes. Design comes in sizes 
16, 36 to 44. 

The frock at the right above would be at 
its best in serge, navy or sand-colored, with 
black grosgrain ribbon tie and black buttons. 
The front opening of the kimono waist is 
hidden by an applied band of the material. 
Design comes in sizes 14 to 20. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coat, 35 cents. 
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IRENE 
> APPROVES | 


'33"Anniversary 
Style Book Free! 


Irene Castle, whose radiant personality 
and exq see ar pee ee in matters it end 
captivated mi ions — gives 
endorsement to Philipsborn’s Spring and 
Summer styles. She says: 


“Philipsborn’s 33rd Anniversary Style 
me, with its wondrous display of the 
newest, smartest and loveliest fashions, 

excels them all,”’ 


This magnificent 312-page, color-illus- 
trated Anniversary Edition is now ready. 
Send for your free copy today. ° 

is -the Nation's 
der Shopping Center! 

We celebrate our 33rd Anniversary by offering 

ae ee values, the most sensational savings 


in al ‘Our goal is one million 
more customers for 1923. 


Everything Sent Prepaid 
Right to Your Door! 


We cals weet one eeutetnun: 66 Te et fo ae 
trouble of figuring postage or, ome 
save you this money. = gate a eo 
million dollars annuaily to peopay delivery 
We guarantee the lowest prices in the world. 


‘Money Back: Guarantee! 
coon nakem Welle nitadecouie see 
= ite ngage a 


Crupn or Foal 
ac Teac Teuafa eat 


= sure to send right away! ( 


PHILIPSBORN: S 
nt 128 ~ Chicago, II. \ 


A seuscussecuceunssessces 9) 
Philipsborn’s, Dept. 126, Chicago : 
Name 

City _ State 














PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 















































Achieve the 
Straight Lines of 
the New Mode 
With Comfort 


— by wearing 


FRONT LACE 


Of 0) >) Ss 











EVER have the styles called so insistently for 

lines that are straightand slender. “‘LaCamille” 
works wonders in gently persuading surplus flesh 
into fashion’s silhouette, and makes your gown a 
smooth-fitting success. 


You'll love the new models of “La Camille” 
.-—giving you the lines and buoyancy of youth. 
Low-topped and of dainty fabrication —lightly- 
boned—but visible only in 
their benefits. 


Write for Our 
1. ae LOL OD 4 
‘Fashion and Health’’ 


A book of intimate close-ups 
bringing you a picture-story of 
our famous 2-reel film,’‘Fash- 
ion and Health,’’ viewed by 
hundreds of thousands of 
women Portrays living ex- 
A ‘ . amplesof proper and improper 
vidual ngure, you will experience corseting; emphasizes the cor 
' , rect design of the modern cor- 
lelightful comiort, grace and un- set, the need of expert fitting. 


restrained flexibility—and know Shows X-Ray views of the 


: ; : s in natural and mis- 
that your figure is molded to the d positions. A book of 
correct lines 


bing interest and educa- 


No other corset is like 
“Ta Camille”; its exclusive 
comfort-giving features 
have defied imitation. 


Fitted to the model of ~La 


Camille’ designed for your !ndi- 


The New Models 
Are Illustrated 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO 


112 to 130 Union Ave Aurora, Ill 


February, 1923 









































LE fluffy, lacy things are always 
popular, just now the tailored type 
of lingerie is much liked and sought. 

Straight lines, seams that are bound with 
the same material, perhaps in a contrasting 
color—these are the under things that the 
spring bride is buying for her trousseau. 

In white cotton materials, cross-barred 
dimity, batiste, voile, nainsook, tissue and 
others are all at her disposal. Though more 
expensive, handkerchief linen is very lovely, 
for she can select from an infinite variety of 
pastel shades. Silks, crépe de chine and 
charmeuse also offer charming color and 
texture possibilities. Pinks, blues and laven- 
ders we have always with us, while the newer 
colors for lingerie, perhaps, are in the browns 
and yellows. Black washable ribbon, or 
black crépe de chine or charmeuse, often 
smartly binds the edges of silk chemises and 
nightgowns. 

The good-looking underslip at the left 
below has a straight, slightly long-waisted 
camisole top and a skirt that may be either 
circular, with an uneven hem line if 
this is desired, or knife-plaited. 
C@répe de chine or washable 
satin is the best material. 
For evening wear you can 
give this slip a smart and 
festive touch by adding 
a straight band of silver 


Lingerie for the Spring Bride 


lace, from two to four inches wide, to the bot- 
tom. Design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 

The step-in chemise, in center below, with 
brassiére across front only and attached at 
upper edge, is both attractive and practical 
in any material from nainsook to crépe de 
chine. The lower edge of the brassiére is 
turned back to form a casing, and elastic 
inserted. A tape may be attached to each 
end of the casing, to be tied in the back to 
hold the brassiére in position, or a ribbon 
may cover the casing and tie in the back, as 
in the sketch. Side darts are used to fit the 
brassiére. Design comes in sizes 16, 18, and 
36 to 40. 

A new touch which the bride will like, and 
one which adds real distinction to lingerie, 
is to embroider or appliqué her initial or 
monogram in the center front, near the top 
of her slip or chemise. It was Paris that first 
thought of this delightful idea, and now the 
whole world is engaged in initialing itself. 

An increasingly popular garment is the 
garter brassiére; as sketched at the right 

below, it opens down the back and 

has elastic inserts at lower sec- 
tions of side seams. Fine coutil, 

a firm, close-meshed net, 
Italian silk, or broché 
may be used to make it. 
The design comes in sizes 
from 34 to 48, inclusive. 
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The distinctive feature of the nightgown 
at the left above is a graceful handkerchief 
bertha, but it is lovely enough in every way 
to be made as a very’ “special” gift, or for 
one’s own trousseau. Batiste or crépe de 
chine—a rather heavy quality of the latter— 
in white, soft pink or lavender should be 
used, with a hemstitched border around the 
bertha and tiny ribbon bows. The lower 
part of the gown has three one-quarter-inch 
tucks at each side, front and back, and is 
attached, beneath the bertha, to a yoke. 
bs design comes in sizes small, medium and 
arge. 

Three variations of the fascinating negli- 
gee at the right above are possible from the 
one design. Straight panels, back and front, 
seamed together and slipped over the 
head, form the foundation for all three. The 
attached side pieces, which are cut the length 
of the arm, may hang loose and straight; 


J / Y\ 3806 


or may be graduated in width and plaited 
in at the lower edge; or may be cut along 
the perforated scallops of the design and 
shirred on the shoulders to give a butterfly 
effect, as in the sketch. If one wishes, a 
ribbon may be slipped through tiny openings 
between the side pieces and the foundation 
and adjusted at a slightly low waistline. A 
combination of plain and printed crépe, as 
sketched, is most effective; for true gor- 
geousness, plain and brocaded satin or printed 
chiffon and plain satin might be used. A 
jade green georgette forming the foundation 
slip, with side draperies of silver or any other 
metallic lace, would make a negligee such as 
one dreams of, and surely every bride should 
have one dream thing in her trousseau, no 
matter how practical or conservative she 
may be. 

Design comes in two sizes: Ladies—for 
sizes 36 to 40; misses—16 and 18. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Nightgowns, 25 cents; Negli- 
gees, 30 cents; Costume Slips, 25 cents; Chemises, 25 cents; Brassiéres, 30 cents. 
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Write to-day 


Send the coupon today for 
your government's author- 
itative travel booklet and 
full information about the 
great luxurious U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships. 





eiF you are going to Europe 
©) this spring, send today 
for the handsome, beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet 


which tells about the great 


U.S. Government ships that 


sail to every part of the world. 
Get the folder which fully de- 


scribes the U. S. Lines ships to 


Europe. (You will be under 
no obligation. ) 


The chill breath of winter will 
soon be stilled; the yearly miracle 


of spring consummated. To travel 


then! New sights, new sounds in 
far lands—color, excitement, 
beauty!—the dreary routine of 
winter forgotten. It’s coming— 
make yourself ready! Send the 
blank now —today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board | 
Information Section “we D.C. | 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Government | 
Booklet giving travel. facts and also information regard- | 
ing U.S. Government ships. 1am considering a trip to } 
Europe 0, The Orient O, South America QO. 


If 1 go date will be about 





My Name__— 





My Business or Profession 








My Street No. or R. F.D 





United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway, New York City 


110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


92 State St., Boston, Mass. 


155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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OR those who would look 

well in their clothes this 

coming season, a straight 
line from neck to hem is abso- 
lutely essential. If one has 
hips—and most of us have!— 
blousing goes a long way toward 
obtaining that desired straight- 
ness of back; a dress that blouses 
in back and is comfortably loose 
in front is splendid. Draperies 
and panels are other methods 
of concealing a back that has a 
tendency to “go in” at the 
waist or bulge unduly (below. 
The French designers . have 





known these secrets always; year 
after year Callot uses the panel or 
the cape back, and the others have 
their own methods of straightening 
the backs of their unthinking pa- 
trons. There is no reason why home 
dressmakers should not profit by 
these “tricks of the trade.” 

In the evening gown at the right 
Callot has used a panel-train of 
contrasting material, beginning it 


Warm Weather Dresses 
Which Will Not Need 
Ironing 
























The importance of the dress, breakfast sacque 
or negligee begins with the material, but 
think how impracticable many fabrics are; 
how easily soiled and how costly in time and 
labor to keep freshly laundered. 

Now many thousands of women make their 
own warm weather negligees and house 
dresses, fashioned line for line as Paris dic- 
tates, and made from a material that needs 
no ironing. 

These Serpentine Crépe garments do away 
with all ironing—simply wash them out, roll 
them in a towel to dry, shake them out, and 
your garment is clean, fresh and ready to 
wear. 

Serpentine Crépe is an old, old favorite, but 
this season’s small checks, floral and oriental 
patterns in large and small designs and many 
colorings will be even more popular. 

The genuine Serpentine Crépe—and be sure 
you get it—has a crinkly weave which breaks 
up the patterns and colors in soft artistic 
effects. The crinkle is permanent—guaran- 
teed—and really improves with washing. 


Clean Underwear for Every 
Day Without Ironing 


just below the shoulder 
blades and blousing it 
slightly at the low waist- 
line, from which it trails 
with slender suppleness 
to the floor. The front 
may be draped or plain. 
If brocaded satin is 
used for the dress, as 
in the sketch—and it 
would be most attrac- 
tive—the panel should 
be of plain satin, and 
the sleeve draperies, 
which add their graceful 
lines to the long straight 
sweep of the back, of 
chiffon. 


IS a panel of lace, 
hanging loose from 
the shoulders, that gives 
the much-desired 
straight lines to the 
evening frock of char- 
meuse or crépe de chine 
at the right. The lace 
is a straight picoted 
piece caught at the neck- 
line—by a band of fur, 
if one wishes—about 
eight inches from either 
edge, so that cascades 











Serpentine Soft Finish Crépe is the same 


guaranteed manent 
prepared with a soft finish. 


most attractive underwear, being beautiful to 
look at, soft to the skin, economical and long 
wearing. It‘never requires ironing. 


Serpentine Crépe is the product of the world- 
famous Pacific Mills and sold by every dry 
goods retailer. If you cannot find exactly 
the color or pattern you desire, write to 
Mrs. Charles R. Small, 24 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass., who will see that you are 


served by parcel post. 


PACIFIC MILLS 


Columbia, S. C. 


Lawrence, Mass. Dover, N.H. 


entine . 
OC (rede. 


Trade-Mark is 
a tee of 









































falling to the waistline break the broad ex- 
panse of back. Catching up one side of the 
panel, as in the sketch, relieves the unbroken 
width of lace and adds to its slenderizing 
effect. The lace may or may not be of the 
same color as the frock. Rich brown lace 
over light tan charmeuse is a delightful 
suggestion for a frock of this type. 


fps EL that goes over the top of a soft 
girdle, instead of emerging from under 
it at the lower edge, helps wonderfully in tak- 
ing that stodgy look from one’s back. The 
afternoon frock at the left is smart in mid- 
night blue velvet with no trimming but this 
panel. The dark color 

ee) tends to make one look 











slimmer, and the dropped 
panel adds seeming inches 
to one’s height. Obvi- 
ously this panel is a 
feature well worth incor- 
porating in a new dress 
or adding to an old one, 
in the remaking —partic- 
ularly if one is short and 
abit plump. Silk, moiré, 


satin or silk crépe 
may also be treated 
in this way. If you 
wish to lighten the 
effect of the back, 
cut a diagonal piece 
from the end of the 
panel and replace it 
with a double fold 
of chiffon of the 
same color as your 
dress. 





MixY are the possibilities of, the frock 
sketched in the center above—a favor- 


ite with all the French designers. As shown 
it is of chiffon with satin panels at- 
tached to a yoke of metal lace. In 
soft satins, with metal laces and 
chiffon, it is: lovely for afternoon 
wear; twill and satin turn it into a 
smart daytime dress. Callot makes this frock 


in black satin with wide dull gold insertion, 
edged with small jet beads. The panels 
bloused from the top of the girdle—they do 
not pass under—are of course the feature 
particularly to be noted by those who are 

interested in ‘‘backs.’’ 








ONNET uses 
blousing plus 
graceful side dra- 
peries, as in the frock 


_at the right, to give 


long sweeping lines 
to the back. As 
sketched, the dress is 
of satin canton, the 
draperies falling back 
to show the reverse 
side of the satin. An 
interesting variation 
would be to have the 
frock of discreetly 
printed chiffon or 
georgette, with a 

lain chiffon match- 
ing in color for the 
drapery. Tack the 
drapery to the foun- 
dation wherever you 
find by experiment 
the best effects’ can 
be obtained. Sleeves 
may be long or short. 


Three panels could be used 
instead of the two. 


NE unversed in dress- 

making would place 
the braid along the bottom 
as well as around the sides 
of the straight little panel 
in the sketch at the left, 
thereby undoing all the 
cunning wrought by Callot. 


From the shoulder 
to below the waist- 
line the panel falls, 
giving one the 
straightest of backs, 
and the bottom lies 
straight against the 
circular peplum, 
with no row of braid 
to break the line. 

















Ways to Gamouflage those Too, Too Large tips 





















































crosswise, if 





ie SEEMS to have a panel 
from shoulders to hips, this 
Jenny frock, but in reality the 
waist itself is cut with a square 
tail, which hangs loose over the 
hips. The braid, which is the 
only trimming of the dress, is 
fastened at the shoulders and 
again at the waistline, but is 
sewed solidly around the tail- 
like end. A more “slenderiz- 
ing” back, if the panel effect is 
narrow, as in the sketch, is 
hard to imagine. In blue or 
black poplin, serge or twill, with 
braid of the same color, this is a 
smart and serviceable dress for 
daytime wear. The panel back 
may be attached as a separate 
piece if you are remodeling an 
old dress, but cut in one with 
the waist it is a 
decidedly novel 
feature. 


HE horrors of a 

“wrap-around 
skirt” on a figure 
with hips! Haven’t 
you shuddered at 
the too-revealing 
contour? Wrap- 
around skirts are so 
simple to make that 
there is always the 
temptation to try 
one for oneself. If 
you have such a 
skirt and don’t like 
it, attach two six- 
inch full-length 
panels to the back— 
only one shown in 
sketch at left—sew- 
ing them to the 
belting inside of the 
skirt, so that they 
will fall over the top 
of the skirt in the 
same way as the 
panel at lower left 
of page. Use forty- 
inch material on the 
you are making up a new skirt; 


the selvage is then at the bottom and there is 
no hem. You should be able to get the skirt 
out of two yards, unless you are very large 
around the waist and hips. Lengthwise tucks 
are laid across the back of the skirt but not 


in the front 


, and one end is left loose for 
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a cascaded drapery where, at the waistline, 
the skirt fastens with a buckle or motif. 
Several snaps at the knee hold it together. 


Satin canton or 
crépe de chine is 
excellent for askirt 
of this type. 


HE dress at 

the right, of 
serge or satin can- 
ton, has _ neither 
panel nor drapery, 
but the bodice 
blousing slightly in 
the back and a di- 
agonal trimming of 
tassels give a slen- 
derizing effect. Di- 
agonal lines alwa 
tend to reduce, in the 
eyes of the beholder, 
the width of the sur- 
face across which 
they run. If you do 
not care for “‘ floppy r 
trimming, use flat 
silk braid, three- 
eighths of an inch 
wide, in rows of seven. 
This is a type of 
frock that will prove 
extremely becoming 
to the woman who is 
just a little too large 
for the dress built 
on straight chemise 
lines but who is not 
really stout. 
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‘hese manufacturers recommend 
washing woolens in Lux 


Ascher’s Knit Goods 
Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Jaeger’s Woolens 

North Star Blankets 
The Fleisher Yarns 
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CT heir little woolens are sensitive 


as a baby’s skin 


OOLENS must be washed 

as carefully as their small 
owner’s rosy cheeks. Strong soap 
shrinks and coarsens woolens, just 
as it coarsens and chaps a child’s 
soft skin. 

Toss Lux into your basin or 
wash tub—turn on the hot water 
—now watch the rich Lux lather 
bubble up. Souse the little gar- 
ments up and down, press the 


‘cleansing suds through them. The 


rubbing so ruinous to woolens is 
not necessary with Lux. 


A harsh soap “felts” and shrinks 
wool—and a shrunken woolen is 
an old woolen, scratchy, uncom- 
fortable, its charm all gone. Lux 
contains no harmful ingredient to 
attack the sensitive fibres. I is as 
safe for your woolens as for your 
silks. Anything that water alone 
will mot harm is safe in Lux. 
Keep all their little woolens, 
their sweaters, scarfs and stockings, 
always soft and fluffy with Lux. 
Washing them in these pure flakes 
actually makes them wear longer. 


HOW TO KEEP WOOLENS SOFT AND UNSHRUNKEN 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a washbowl of very hot water. Add 
cold water until lukewarm. Dip garment up 
and down, pressing suds repeatedly through 
soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters. Squeeze water out—do not wring. 
If suds die down in washing, too much water 
has been used in cooling, and more Lux should 
be added to restore suds. 

For colored woolens make suds and rinsing 








serene 


waters almost cool. Wash very quickly to keep 
colors from running. Lux won’t cause any color 
to run not affected by pure water alone. 
Woolens should be dried in an even tempera- 
ture. Heat increases shrinkage. Do not dry wool- 
ens out of doors in cold weather or on windy 
days. Woolens should never be dried in the sun. 
Send today for booklet of expert laundering 
advice—it is free. Address Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept. 1, Cambridge, Mass. 





$1 





For washing dishes 


Three times every day your hands are 
in the dishpan. 

Don’t let them get that telltale in- 
the-dishpan look. 

Wash your dishes in pure Lux suds. 
Lux won’t redden your hands; won’t 
coarsen them even gradually. 
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Dependable 
Snaps 


ELONG Snaps are different. They 

can’t be sewed on wrong—either 
side up is right. They are the flattest 
snaps made. Just the fastener for making 
the closing neat and snug. You know 
what an annoyance this saves. The 
covered spring won’t crush in laundering. 











For 32 years women have been de- 
pending on DeLong for quality. 










Send 10 cents 
and your dealer’s 
name and we will 
mail you a useful handy 
Kit containing Hooks and 
Eyes, Safety Pins, Toilet Pins, 
Hair Pins, Snaps and Klix. 


Hooks & Eyes Hair Nets Safety Pins 
Hook & Eye Tape Hair Pins Toilet Pins 
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tats with an Aor 
That You Can Make 
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OVELY Dorothy Mackaill, who poses on this page to 
show how alluring made-at-home hats may be, 
comes originally hen Scotland, by way of the 

musical-comedy songs, and is now scoring a film success 
as the feminine star of Mighty Lak a Rose. 

Though the velvet and moiré silk hat at the upper left 
was designed in a great Paris millinery establishment, 
its simplicity brings it within the realm of the veriest 
novice, and we may sit at home and fashion our own 
French headgear with a certainty of success and a min- 
imum expenditure. Buy at the five-and-ten-cent store a 
hat with brim one inch wide. You will also need half 








Of black velvet and moiré silk is 
the Paris-designed hat above. 


Metal cloth makes many of the 
season’s smartest hats—as at left. 











By RITA PIACENZA 


Posed by Dorothy Mackaill 


A youthful hat 
of navy faille. 


PHOTOS, BY 
NICKOLAS MURAY 


Brown peanut straw is trimmed with beige moiré ribbon. 
At left—Soft silk roses in three shades of pink or 
brown trim a matron’s hat of brown horsehair and faille. 


a yard of black moiré or faille silk, thirty-six inches 
wide; half a yard of milliner’s black velvet; and 
one-quarter yard of thin crinoline. Cut off the top 
of crown, so that the hat will be softer, and button- 
hole a milliner’s wire with stitches about half an 
inch apart around the raw edge, overlapping the 
wire an inch in back. 

Face the hat by first pinning the silk to the 
underside of the brim with one corner directly in 
center front. Pin it all around the edge and around 
the headsize, and then cut it one inch beyond pins 
on outer edge and also one inch beyond headsize. 
Now turn the facing at the outer edge of the hat 
over the brim, and baste it fast on the top of the 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Over a 
million satisfied 
customers 


Your choice of 
26 popular colors 
and patterns 
in all sizes. 


Half a century 


in business 


vee =e 
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The ideal rug for every 
room. Woven with a 
deep, rich nap. 
Seamless and reversible. 
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At New Low Prices 


Write today for handsome book on rugs—illustrated in actual 
colors. See how amazingly low in price you can now secure 
rich, luxurious rugs in the up-to-date plain and two-toned 
effects recommended by the leading interior decorators. 





one million homes now have OLSON VELVETY 
RUGS. You will find them in homes that could well 
afford higher priced rugs, as well as in many of the finest 
hotels and most select clubs from Maine to California. 


Like fine wool Wilton and Chenille rugs, OLSON 
VELVETY RUGS are firmly woven with a deep 
soft nap, or surface, that stands “straight up.” 


Picture the charm of an OLSON RUG in your own 
home. Consider what a satisfying change a rich new 


[exe it women take pride in real economy. Over 


VELVETY RUG would be—a beautiful rug in the 
harmonizing one and two toned effects demanded today 
for the up-to-date home. | 


A Saving to Be Proud Of — 


Here is your opportunity to save half the money you 
had planned to spend for rugs. A big part of the cost 
of store rugs is the material from which they are woven. 
Let us save this cost of material for you. By the 
OLSON Patented Process we will weave brand new 
rugs from— 


rour Old Carpets, Rugs & ciothing 


OLSON VELVETY RUGS are entirely different from 
any other floor covering made of worn rugs or carpets. 
They are not worked over. Your material is sorted, 
washed, pickered, carded, combed, respun and dyed by 
the OLSON Patented Process, then newly woven on 
our immense power looms into brand new rugs. Your 
reclaimed material defies detection. 


4 Woven to Your Order in One 
Week — Any Size or Shape 


No matter what color —no matter how faded or 
threadbare your material may be—you can select any 
of the 26 popular colors and patterns shown in our 
catalogue—Taupe, Moss, Mulberry, Brown, Mahogany, 
Mole, Blue, etc. An OLSON rug is just the kind you 
want—an up-to-date rug that is soft and pleasant to 
walk on—that doesn’t curl—a reversible, seamless rug 
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interior decorators. 


28-42 Laflin St. 


~ Book on Rugs and 
pong FREE Home Arrangement 
[ Write Today! 


Rugs in all the fashionable new shades and pat- 
terns are shown to splendid advantage in actual 
colors in rooms artistically arranged by leading 
You will find plenty of sug- 
gestions that you can use in your own home. The 
demand for this unusual book will be great. Supply 
is limited. By all means write for it today. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


that will wear practically twice as long as any one-sided 
store rug. Read what customers say. 


FREE TRIAL 


Our ironclad guarantee gives you the right to use your 
new rugs on the floors of your own home where you can 
subject them to every-day hard wear and compare them 
with store rugs that cost twice as much. Then if you do 
not think your new rugs are the biggest value you ever 
received for the money, send them back at our expense 
and we will pay you liberally for your material. 


We Pay Express 
Parcel Post or Freight 


Thousands of our customers live in California, Texas 
and Maine. It is just as easy to order from one state as 
another—just as easy to save a great deal. 


Dept. E-2. Chicago, Ill. 
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28-42 Laflin St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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, Gentlemen:— 

ih, Please send your 
y new book on rugs 
and home arrangement, 
“Beauty and Harmony in the 
Home,” without charge, to: 























































For Holidays 
and Other Days 
The family gathered around the 
table; an old friend or two; cheer 


within, the storm without. 





Good fellowship, good cheer, 
good food! 


At the close of the repast a steam- 
ing R & R Plum Pudding —the 
same delicious food-confection 
that graced the feasts when we 
were children. 


It helps to turn drab 
days into holidays 


At Your Grocer’s 


In 1, 2, 3and 4 Ib. tins, and 
in the individual size. 


Other 
R & R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Ham 
Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 
French Process 
Prunes 
(in glass jars) 


Satisfaction in every tin 
guaranteed by the makers. 





& ROBBINS 


RICHARDSON 


overs. “Delaware 
Producers of Delicious R & R Boned Chicken 
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brim half an inch from the edge, being careful 
not to catch through the silk facing. This 
raw edge will be covered later. Notch the 
faille around the headsize and baste the raw 
edge to the inside of the crown, being sure 
that the silk on the brim fits smoothly. 

You are now ready 
to cover the crown. 
Cut from the silk an 
oval nine inches by 
eight inches, and a true 
bias twenty-five inches 
long by five inches 
wide. Cut crinoline 
the same size as the 
oval of silk and baste 
it in as lining. Now, 
with right sides to- 
gether, beginning at 
the center back of the 
oval, pin the bias band 
to the oval to form the 
side of crown and sew 
with running stitches. 
Seam up the bias piece at the back, then 
turn the crown and slip it over the frame, 
with the seam in the center back, and 
baste fast at base of the crown. 

Get a true bias on the velvet by fold- 
ing it in half from corner to corner, then 
cut two pieces five inches wide and join 
together the selvages, making a strip 
thirty-eight inches long. Sew ends to- 
gether. Turn in half an inch on one edge 
and run ina shirring thread, but do not 
pull up. Also run a shirring thread along the 
other edge of velvet, but do not turn in the 
raw edge. Now, with nap of the velvet against 
the brim and the seams towards the back, pull 
the shirring thread so that the velvet fits the 
outer edge of the brim, and pin it all around, 
beginning in center front and dividing the 
fullness evenly. Sew the velvet to the brim, 
so that it covers the raw edge of the silk 
facing that was sewed fast to top of brim. 
Pull the shirring string on the other edge of 
velvet, just so it fits easily around crown. 
Drape velvet in most becoming way, but 
do not sew. Line your hat by cutting an 
oval eight inches by seven inches and a bias 
band twenty-three inches long by five inches 
wide. With right sides together, sew bias 
length to oval and seam up back. Place 
lining inside with raw edges next to hat 
and, turning in half an inch, slip stitch 
around headsize. 


cA Youthful Hat of Faille 


HE navy faille hat at upper right of 

page 83 is charming for a girl. For 
it, purchase a frame with a crown three 
and a half inches high and a rolling brim 
that is two inches at the widest place in 
front and tapers off to one inch wide in 
back. If you cannot find the exact meas- 
urements, get the 
frame that is nearest 
and cut brim to con- 
form, buttonholing 
a milliner’s wire all 
around the raw edge, 
and overlapping the 
wire an inch in back. 
Bind the wired raw 
edge with a bias piece 
of thin crinoline half 
aninch wide. Tocover 
hat you will need half 
a yard of navy faille, 
thirty-six inches wide, 
and two yards of half- 
inch, silver-edged navy 
ribbon. 

Cut a band on the straight of the silk 
thirty-one inches long and three inches wide. 
Turn down the brim and, beginning at the 
center front of outer edge, pin the silk in 
place, allowing half an inch to extend be- 
yond the edge and the ends to come in the 
back. When you have finished pinning the 
silk to the part of the brim that turns up and 
reached the narrow side brim, pull enough 
of the silk over the brim at sides and back to 
cover it completely on the underside—never 
mind the wrinkles—and continue to pin silk 
fast at the edge of the brim. Smooth the silk 
facing at sides and back, pin it to inside of 
crown and sew it to the frame. Lay plaits so 


Upturned brim 
ready for facing, 


Flats with an Air that You Can Make 


(Continued from Page 83) 










Tuck in the loops and 
the crown is complete. 








Top of horsehair crown. 





as to fit the silk all around the crown and 
sew it to the frame. Now turn up the brim, 
cut the silver-edged ribbon into twenty-seven 
pieces, each two and a half inches long, and 
make each piece into a loop. Attach these 
loops, beginning at center front, with running 
stitches to the outside edge of the 
brim, close up to each other. Gradu- 
ate the lengths of the last four loops 
on each side so that the one at the 
very end will be only half an inch in 
height. 

Cut a bias piece of silk twenty- 
eight inches long by four inches wide. 
Turn in half an inch and, beginning 
with center of material at center front 
of hat, pin this facing to the outer 
edge of the brim, 
as far as loops ex- 
tend. Slip stitch 
in place. Smooth 
this facing over 
the brim, pin it to 
the inside of the 
hat and sew fast. 
Dispose of loose 
ends of the facing 
by sewing the raw 
edges together— 
this leaves an end 
two inches wide 
by five and a half 
inches long. Turn 
under in a loop 
and sew the end 


_ to the brim of the hat on a line with the loops 


of ribbon. Take care of the other end of the 
facing’'in same way. 

For the crown, cut a strip of silk twenty- 
five and a half inches by eight and a half 
inches on the crosswise of the material. 
Seam together the ends, turn in one-quarter 
inch along the top, and divide the silk, by 
pins, into six equal parts. With a double 
thread in needle, take a short stitch at each 
pin, skipping the space between pins, and 
draw up the thread so that the pinned points 
meet to form the center of crown, as in pho- 
tograph at upper right. Tuck in points and 
drop over frame. Turn in under half an inch 
at the base of the crown and slip stitch. 
Line your hat, as directed in connection with 
the silk and velvet, and sally forth serene in 
the knowledge that you have duplicated a 
very smart bit of 
Parisian headgear. 


The Smart 
Brown Sailor 


OR the large 
brown sailorlike 

hat at lower right 
of page 83, secure a 
fine peanut straw 
hat with a brim 
four inches wide in 
front, four and a 
Velvet at- half on each side, 
tached to the two and a half in 
edgeofbrim, the back, and a 
crown measuring 

about three and a 

half inches in height. If you have 
difficulty finding a hat with a brim 
of these measurements, or wish to 
make over a last year’s hat, cut 
off your brim to the widths given. 
Then sew a round milliner’s wire 
to the edge with buttonhole stitches 
half an inch apart, letting it overlap 
an inch in the back, and cover this 
wire by binding the edge with a bias 
piece of crinoline half an inch wide. 

For the facing you will want half a yard of 
beige taffeta, half a yard of thin crinoline, 
and three and a quarter yards of beige moiré 
ribbon, five inches wide, and one and a half 
—_ of brown satin ribbon half an inch 
wide. 

Prepare to face your hat by placing your 
crinoline to underside of brim with point in 
center front, and pin around outer edge; 
smooth and pin around headsize. Sew crin- 
oline fast to outer edge of brim with a long 
backstitch. Cut off close to edge of brim. 
Cut around crown so facing is one inch wider 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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Serve This Garnish 


Classic of soft drinks 


Lemonade in all seasons pate = Saar | le a Aj 
is the classic of soft drinks, eft , wt, — 
the most appreciated be- a S Fae a 


cause the most refreshing. By Miss Arice BRADLEY 


And it fits all occasions, ae 
indicating thoughtfulness 7 HESE garnishing suggestions 
and taste on the part of are by Miss Bradley, principal 
hostesses. of Miss Farmer’s School of Cook- 


ery in Boston. 


But she doesn’t garnish foods 
merely to make them more attrac- 
tive in appearance, although foods 
that /ok tempting are stimulating 
to the appetite and, therefore, easier 
to digest. 


Miss Bradley advocates the use 
of lemons as a garnish because of 
the important benefits that come 
from lemon juice. 


—for the organic salts and acids 
which are natural appetizers and 
digestants in themselves. 


—also because of the vitamines 
in lemon juice, which all authori- 
ties now acclaim. 


And because, when served with 
fish and meats especially, lemon 
juice acts as an offset to the acidity 
often caused by these good foods. 
For lemon juice, although known 
as “acid fruit,” has an alkaline re- 
action in the blood. 


Miss Bradley uses lemon juice in 
place of vinegar in salad dressings 
for these same reasons. 


And she urges women every- 
where to do the same because she 


Fundamental Recipe knows the value of this fruit. 


and Variations 


Juice of 6 SUNKIST Lemons, % to 1 Do likewise in your home —gar- 


cup of sugar, 6 cups of cold water. ! " is oat road , nish with lemons to make your 


Variation No. 1 
Add 2 cups of berry juice. 
Variation No. 2 


foods /ok better and taste better — 
and, more important still, to make 


Add 2 cups of ginger ale. i ; 
Variation No. 3 he them better foods. 
Add 2 cups of grape juice. 
Variation No. 4 it ” Note our offer of card file. Use 
Add 2 cups of crushed peaches. * coupon now. 
Variation No. 5 
Add 2 cups of pineapple juice. 
Variation No. 6 : Fe 
Add 2 cups of prune juice. : , Sec. 202, Los Angeles, California 
Variation No. 7 
Add 2 to 3 cups of cold tea. 
Variation No. 8 
Add 6 to 12 sprigs of mint. 
Variation No. 9 
Add 4 to 6 well beaten eggs. 


CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


Uniformly 
Good Lemons 


Send For 


“New-Day Drinks” ar 
Cw-Lay UIINKS _— BS Mail This sostat sche: Soke strc a 


. ‘ ‘ in colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most 
Send to address given in coupon attractive way. B peed yw a is ra card wen, ae . 

¢ 1 For 75c we will send the set unkist recipe carda, neat oa x without any 

a post card for “New-Day Drinks” ' advertising on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 

by Alice Bradley, principal of Miss This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 


Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coing. Offer is 
Karmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. 


good at these prices in both United States and Canada. 
It suggests a variety of fizzes, cock- (_] 24 Sunkist Recipe ([] Complete Box and File—75e 
tails, punches, cups and lemonades 


Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 

~ Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange | 

of different flavors. =. Sec. 202, Los Angeles, Calif. 
It’s a very handy book. Send for == ne See 


your copy now. — cae ——~_J 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
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Why proper 
shampooing 


makes your hair 


beautitul 


How to keep your hair 
soft and silky, full of life 
and lustre, bright and 
fresh-looking 


NYONE can have beautiful hair, if it is cared for 

properly. 

Shampooing is the most important thing. 

Proper shampooing is what brings out all the real life 
and lustre, the natural wave and color, and makes your 
hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Proper shampooing, however, means. more than just 
washing your hair—it means thorough cleansing. 

The hair and scalp are constantly secreting oily, 
gummy substances. These substances catch the dust 
and dirt, and the hair becomes coated with this. 

This coating, when it becomes excessive, naturally 
dulls the hair and destroys its gloss and lustre. It 
covers up and prevents the natural color and beauty 
of the hair from showing. It also causes scales and 
dandruff. 

How to prevent this coating 


To have beautiful hair you must prevent this coating 
from accumulating. 

This cannot be done with ordinary soaps not adapted 
for the purpose. Besides, the hair cannot stand the 
harsh effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo is not only especially 
adapted to cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly, but 
it cannot possibly injure. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is to keep 
your hair looking beautiful, when you use Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a cup or 
glass with a little warm water is all that is required. 






















Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the hair and 
rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out quickly and easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 

You will notice the difference in your hair even be- 
fore it is dry. It will be soft and silky in the water. 
The strands will fall apart easily, each separate hair 
floating alone and the entire mass, even while wet, 
will feel loose, fluffy, and light to the touch. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier thai: it really is. 

If you want to see how beautiful you can make your 
hair look, set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampoo- 
ing will keep the scalp soft and healthy, the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or toilet 

oods counter, anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


















, Mean, ORAL 





© THE R.L. Ww. CO. 


—— MULSIFIED— 
COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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OU were invited 
to motor with 
friends to a 


neighboring town; there 
to dine in hotel or res- 
taurant or attend the 
theater? Would you 
wisely choose for your 
costume a simple after- 
noon frock— 
such as at left— 
of Canton crépe 
orcrépedechine, 
with long sleeves 
and a bateau or 
similar neck line, 
j dark Cuban- 
> a heeled slippers 
and light or 
black hose, a 

long coat 

to protect 

you while 


\ motoring, 
\ a small 
“~"\ black hat, 


3644 and dark 
NSS Sizes, 16, 36 to 40 gloves? 



















OU were asked 

onacold,snowy 
Sunday afternoon 
to go for a walk 
and to tea at a 
fashionable _res- 
taurant? 
Would you re- 
fuse because 
you had no 
suitable 
clothes—only 
the suit you ° 
wear every 
day to the of- 
fice? Or would 
you realize 
that even with 
a limited in- 
come a girl can be trim 
and well-groomed, and 
that an everyday suit, 
such as is sketched at the 
right, that is sponged and 
pressed fairly often looks 
well for a long time; that 
good strong walking shoes 
are always smart, a freshl 
laundered white blouse =f 
ways attractive? Would 
it occur to you in advance 
that when you remove 
your heavy warm gloves 
at tea you will be glad of 
ten minutes or so spent in 
manicuring your nails, so 
that your hands look im- 
maculate and well cared 
for? 


Ver wished to apply 
for a position as sec- 
retary or stenographer? 
Would you choose your 
prettiest dress of crépe de 
chine and the bright- 
colored hat, high-heeled 
slippers and light gray 
stockings that go with it? 
Would you put on all your 
store of jewelry? Or would 
you, in time, picture your- 
self dressed in holiday at- 
tire on a working-day, 
stepping into a dignified 
business office, and change 
to a plain dark suit and a 
washable blouse with im- 
maculate collar and cuffs, 
or a simple topcoat, as at 
the right, and an every- 
day cloth dress, a tailored 
hat with smart bow, serv- 
iceable shoes, stockings 
and gloves? 


to 40 


Jacket, 3782 
Sizes, 16, 36 


Skirt, 3780 






























3792 
Sizes, 36 to 44 





OUR best young man 
you to go to the theater 


one of the most popular 
town? Would you hesitate 
cept his invitation because 
only one simple afternoon 
your name and you felt it 
quite in fashion, and a little 
Or would you realize in time 
your hair is the most con- 
part of you in the theater,and 
is shampooed regularly and 


invited 
to see 
plays in 
to ac- 
you had 
frock to 
was not 
worn? 
ths ¢ 
icuous 

t if it 
often, is 


brushed each night before you retire, and 
is arranged with taste and care, perhaps 


with a charming but inexpensive comb of 

imitation shell, as sketched above, you 

will appear distinguished and attrac- 
tive even in your old dress? 


vv had secured a position and 
were coming to the office every 
day? Would you unthinkingly appear 
in your sheerest georgette blouse, a light 
satin skirt, fancy slippers, bracelets and 
earrings? Or would you realize that your 


fellow workers would comment unfav- 


orably upon such a costume and the 
“‘boss”’ be prejudiced against you from 
the start? Would you wear instead— 
in summer—a simple linen or gingham 
dress, such as No. 3812 below, and plain 
white or brown sports shoes; in winter, 
a plain dark cloth dress, such as No. 3833 


below, or a cloth suit with simple washable 
blouses, dark stockings and tan or black ox- 
fords—the sort of clothes that will be equally 
appropriate at your desk, in the president’s 
office or interviewing a visitor for your boss? 


— | 




















3812 Sizes, 16, 36 to 42 
Sizes, 34 to 44 
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What Would You Wear If— 


OU had 
asked a 

few friends to 
dinner and to 
dance after- 
ward to the 
music of the 
big phono- 
graph, and 
among them 
was a girl less 
well off than 
the rest, who had, you 
knew, only one simple dress 
for afternoon and evening 
wear? Would you put on 
your best party frock, with 
its dainty, sleeveless bodice 
and bouffant skirt; would 
you wear your silver slip- 
rs and rose colored stock- 
ings? Or would you 
imagine yourself coming to 
greet your guest in her sim- 
ple dress, about which she is 
perhaps a little sensitive, in 
time to change to your own 

















Sizes, 36 to 42 








3789 
Sizes, 14, 16, 
36 to 40 


demure taffeta or 
georgette — which 
may be most be- 
coming, neverthe- 
less, if made as 
above—so that 
your friend might 
feel quite comfort- 
able and at home? 


OU had been 

married only 
a few months and 
an old friend of 
your husband 
asked you to dine? 
Would you hesi- 
tate to wear your 
best evening frock, 
not knowing 
whether the party 
was a formal one 
or only a family 
affair? Or would 
you realize that it 
is tactful to pay 
your hostess the 
compliment of 
wearing evening 
dress (No. 3814) 
even though you 
are a little more 
“dressed up” than 
the other guests? 


OU were in- 

vited tolunch- 
eon at the home 
of a friend, or in a 
smart hotel or a 
restaurant? Would 
you wear—to the 
home of your 
friend, a simple 
light or dark 
satin or silk with 


a medium-sized hat, 
black or of some har- 
monizing color, black or 
gray slippers with light 
hose and simple jew- 
elry; to restaurant or 
hotel, a dark cloth or 
silk dress made on sim- 
ple lines, a small or 
medium-sized black 
hat, black slippers and 
black or gray gloves? 
No. 3678 would be ap- 
- propriate for either oc- 
casion. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


e 


New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Jackets or Skirts, 30 cents; Transfer Patterns, 30 cents, 


Non-fadeable 
Non-shrinkable 
Absolutely Fast 


Nailed to a board 
two months in the 
sun and rain 1s 
the test we give 
the dyes we use in 
Biltmore Hand- 
woven woolen 
cloth. 


There are artificial ways of test- 
ing colors, and dye dealers tell us 
they can test a sample of dyed wool 
by a few hours’ exposure to certain 
light rays. That may sound all 
right, but it isn’t the way we test 
Biltmore Homespun. . 

Biltmore Homespun is made in 
the old fashioned way by hand. We 
do not try to take any short cuts with 
our dyes, our wool or the making. 

Wesent the head of our Homespun 
Shop to Europe last summer to see 
if there was anything we could learn 
that would improve our product. 
We found that in no instance was 
their color guaranteed and they 
said we could never stay in business 
if we attempted to do that. 

We have been in business twenty 
years. We guarantee every yard of 
Biltmore Handwoven Homespun to 
be fast colors and have built up a 
business more than double the size 
of any hand weaving industry in 
the world. 

Just a beautiful soft hand-dyed 
hand-woven cloth made of all new 
sheep’s wool—no lamb’s wool, because 
it shrinks — absolutely fast colors, 
strictly hand-dyed and hand-woven, 
sent direct to you by Parcel Post and 
returnable if not what you want. 

In addition to that you will find 
the price of these beautiful hand- 
woven cloths lower than similar 
cloths made by the machine method. 

We weave three weights: 

*“*Regular,’’ which is a very substantial, 
closely woven cloth, 7 hard twist, and 
weighs about 7% to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 30 inches wide. 

“Light Weight’’ is made of precisely the 
same yarn, but has 300 less threads to the 
same width and weighs about 6 ounces to 
the yard. It simply is woven more loosely 
and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 

“‘“Overcoat’’ is made by drawing three 
threads together and making practically a 
triple thread. he overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 
ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore H are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s 


suits that had been worn two and three 

years, then turned inside out and made over. 
Regular weights 3.50 per yard 
Light weights .25 per yard 
Overcoat weights .50 per yard 

Seven to eight yards are required for a 
lady’s suit. 

Samples costing us 10c each will be sent 
on request. Please do not put us to this ex- 
pense unless you are seriously considering 
our homespun. 


BILTMORE INDUSTRIES : 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
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Diamond Crystal is in 
flakes, thin and delicate 
like snow. Ordinary salt 
is cubical in grain and 
hard like hailstones. So 
Diamond Crystal dis- 
solves more quickly, 
blends more readily into 
Zoods to bring out natural 
flavors 


Notice the difference 





Diamond ~ ,- . . 
Crystal Salt 


eo 


Ordinary Salt 
























ona steak 
See for yourself why thousands 


choose this salt in flakes 


HAT there is a difference in 

salt is shown by the photo- 
graphs above. But see that dif- 
ference on a steak! Learn how 
vitally it affects flavor. 

Cut off two equal bites of the 
meat and sprinkle one piece with 
any ordinary kind of table salt. 
Sprinkle on the other piece the 
sameamountof Diamond Crystal. 


You can see the difference 


Notice how much faster the 
Diamond Crystal dissolves, how 
quickly it disappears. But the 
other salt—notice how it stands 
out on the meat. 

That is because Diamond 
Crystal is in flakes, delicate, 
fragile, like flakes of snow, while 
the other salt is in cubes, hard 
like hailstones. 

Then taste the two pieces of 
meat. You'll find that the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt has blended 
completely into the juices of the 
meat, has developed the meat 
flavor to its fullest. 

But, in the other piece of meat, 
you get distinctly two flavors— 
that of meat and that of salt. 
And, in the strong taste of the 
salt, you’ll find the most delicate 
flavors of the meat are lost. 

Moreover, you'll probably no- 


tice in the salt a sort of bitter 
tang. For salt in its natural state 
is always mixed with impurities. 
One is calcium sulphate, the lime 
from which plaster of Paris is 
made. Others are magnesium 
and calcium chlorides, strong, 
ill-tasting substances which salt 
makers call bittern. 

Such impurities in salt kill the 
subtle natural flavors of food 
instead of enhancing them as a 
salt that is a// salt will do. 


Purer salt in flakes 


Diamond Crystal “the salt 
that’s a// salt.” To produce it, 
its makers have perfected an 
exclusive process which refines 
natural salt, taking out over 
2,000,000 pounds of impurities 
yearly. And it is this patented 
purifying process that makes the 
fine, quick-dissolving flakes of 
Diamond Crystal. 


Ask for Diamond Crystal the 
next time you buy. Try the test 
on a steak. It will show you why 
this purer, finer salt is far supe- 
rior to ordinary kinds for your 

table and for your cooking. 

Diamond Crystal comes in handy 
packages and in bags. Write to the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 


Michigan, for interesting free booklet, 
“One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.”’ 


Diamond Crystal 


“The Satt 
thals 
a Salt-” 


For table use many 
people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in 
handy cartons. If it 
isn’t DiamondCrystal 
ét isn’t Shaker 
















. salt 


Diamond Crystal Salt 
is also sold in cotton 
bags. If your grocer 
cannot supply you, 
write the company 
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tangible or not. Even if we make our clothes, 
the style has come from Paris, though the 
pattern is of U.S. A. make. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. We have had notable 
instances of widely popular fashions which 
have actually originated in America without 
a scrap of French influence. Particularly in 
sports clothes do we create designs independ- 
ent of Paris. On the whole, however, we 
still follow Paris’ lead, and there are good 
and sufficient reasons why the French, and 
the French alone, can think up clothes to 
the satisfaction of the entire world. 

In the first place, there is the French 
mental attitude toward clothes. All women 
like clothes. We American women know 
good clothes, and we know how to wear 
them. But we don’t think clothes day in 
and day out as the French women do. We 
do not make a fetish of clothes. We relegate 
clothes to a subordinate position in a world 
which we find so full of other interesting 
things—homemaking, politics, art, athletics, 
business, social work, church work—that 
the question of covering our bodies does not 
seem of paramount importance. 

I think our attitude is right. Life is too 
short to spend it on the aimless labor of 
dressing ourselves. To look our best is im- 
portant, but to consume our days in think- 
ing about how to achieve that end is a 
rather thin occupation in a world of other and 
richer pursuits; and if we can get somebody 
else to do that thinking for us, somebody to 
whom dressing is not mere dressing, but an 
art, more power to us and to them. 

But if our attitude is right from the stand- 
point of life in general, it is certainly wrong 
from the standpoint of costume designing. 
It is the very attitude that will keep us, as a 
nation, from producing a great body of de- 
signers. You have to love clothes as the 
French do, you have to be brought up on 
patient sewing and stitching, as the French 
women are, to create clothes. And so that 
temperament which is French, which is 
artistic, which worships clothes, which 
enjoys handicraft, is one of the first reasons 


‘ why we still go to Paris for our clothes. 


Again, the French have two precious com- 
modities which are absolutely necessary to 
artistic creation, and which we in America 
have in quantities much more limited: They 
have leisure, which we as a young, hustling 
country cannot afford to indulge in, or 
think we cannot; and they have the inspira- 
tion of centuries of art in their museums. 


«Materials, Too, are a Factor 


E ALL know that art can come only 

out of the spacious quiet of leisure, and 
so it is quite natural that people with more 
time will produce, probably, more beautiful 
things than people whose lives are more ac- 
tive and busy. We need not be ashamed of 
this fervency of ours; it is a condition of 
youth. Weare only one hundred and forty- 
six years old against the centuries of Europe, 
and, of course, we have not learned the art of 
leisure. It takes the cooler blood and tem- 
pered zeal of age to sit down, put on the 
old carpet slippers, and muse. France is 
ancient and has earned that right. 

It may seem a far cry at first—yesterday’s 
art and today’s newest frock—but it is not, 
for France’s museums, so replete with paint- 
ings and sculpture and tapestries, are the 
very laboratories in which the great French 
clothes creators work. Your dress that you 
buy this spring may be from the Louvre, for 
all you know, simplified, adapted, changed, 
of course, but in its essentials born of some 
beautiful old print there. Its material may 
be the direct descendant of some musty, 
faded, lovely stuff in the Versailles palace of 
the Louis’. We in America, without treas- 
ure troves in such numbers, have to go to 
France, then, for this kind of inspiration. 
And we do. France is full of American 
artists all the time, studying the beautiful 
things that are in such abundance there. 

There is something, too, in the momentum 
Paris has gained from her long supremacy. 
She naturally has the “success attitude,” 
which gives confidence to her skill and keeps 
her at her own high pitch. 

But these reasons of temperament and 
atmosphere and prestige are not the only 


Why Paris Leads the World in Fashions 


(Continued from Page 72) 









causes for the dominance of Paris in the 
creation of clothes ideas. There is the ques- 
tion of materials, for example. 

In Paris the twenty or thirty great dress- 
making houses are furnished each year with 
the latest product of the textile designers 
there, in ample time before each season’s 
showing of new models. The new fabrics are 
reserved exclusively for the leading houses, 
Callot Sceurs, Jenny, Vionnet, Poiret, and 
all the rest. The French fabric maker will 
even codperate to the extent of developing, 
for experimental purposes, an idea for a 
fabric which a dressmaker has. French tex- 
tiles are the result, again, of the work of 
artists who have woven time and love and 
labor into the fabric to make it beautiful. 
The dressmakers make their new models 
from these materials, suiting the line to the 
fabric, blending the colors. The models are 
shown, and the style, both for silhouette and 
fabric, is established. 


We Have an Important Place 


UR textile houses, which produce really 

beautiful materials that Paris itself uses 
sometimes, produce for everybody. Their 
goods are on sale in every city in the 
country as soon after manufacture as ship- 
ping and transportation facilities can get 
them there. This means, again, as in the 
case of the quantity-production dresses and 
suits, that everybody can have them, a 
democratic principle in business that we who 
shop appreciate warmly. But it also means 
that we Americans cannot set the pace for 
the world in the origination of new textile 
designs. For in order to set the pace you 
have to get your materials into the houses of 
the dressmakers who set the styles, and in 
order to get into those houses you have to 
restrict your materials to their use for the 
first season. And American business is not 
run on restrictive principles. 

The same thing is true of ornaments, trim- 
mings, beads, what the trade calls “‘novel- 
ties.” In Paris you can get a humble little 
button man to design and make for you, to 
order, three buttons, if you want only three 
to complete your costume design, or a braid 
designer to design and make to your order 
one meter—a little over a yard—of braid 
with which to top off your frock. The 
Frenchman, always intrigued by quality and 
novelty, undertakes it. His rents are so low, 
and in consequence his overhead expenses, 
too, that he can afford to indulge his 
interest. But in America, with sky-high labor, 
expensive and crowded loft workrooms, rush 
orders, buttons have to be made by the 
hundreds of dozens to pay, braid has to be 
turned out by the thousands of yards. 

This question of materials to work with is 
of utmost importance. In clothes we de- 
pend so much on the refreshing effect of new 
fabrics, on the novel touches of trimming. 

There is another reason why Paris leads 
the world in the origination of fashions, and 
that is that the leading dressmakers are or- 
ganized in a sense that ours are not. So that 
when Paris says long skirts are coming, we 
know perfectly well that the Paris dressmak- 
ers have taken concerted action on the mat- 
ter, from which no one of them will appeal. 

But supposing some talented American de- 
signer resolved to create costumes without 
reference to Paris or anybody else, and sup- 
posing he hit upon short skirts in a long-skirt 
year. Where would he be? Nowhere, for 
meanwhile the rest of the American dress- 
making world would have taken the hint 
from Paris and made long skirts, and his 
short skirts would be lonely and ridiculous. 

We need not grudge Paris her reputation 
as fashion center of the world. We have our 
own glories. We even have a big place in 
the clothes world as re-creators, adapters, 
manufacturers. And we have more good- 
looking clothes to the square inch than even 
Paris, for we take her best things, reproduce 
them and let everybody in on it. 

No; the leadership of Paris is nothing to be 
jealous of. She makes her clothes for us as 
much as for anybody else in the world. And 
as for patriotism, well, even the Goddess of 
Liberty, that 100 per cent plus American 
citizen, wears a French frock—and surely 
she is above reproach. 
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Her eon ry never eo many in winter cold 


“G 2 


her skin ree all its summer smoothness 


THIS PRODUCT SOFTENS AND FRESHENS 
THE SKIN—YET DOES NOT OVERLOAD IT 


} TEAM-HEATED houses—the hot-house wonderful results in counteracting the dry- 
Send today for trial size bottle atmosphere of theatres and ball-rooms _ing effect on the skin of steam heat or 


—and then the sudden plunge into icy sudden exposure to the cold. It quickly 
We will send you for six cents our spe- 


cial trial size bottle, containing a week’s out-door air — overcomes any roughness or irritation, 
supply of Jergens Lotion and the new No woman’s skin can get through an keeping the skin soft, yet vital and resistant. 
ie = heel Bacay gg Sdn! pach me American winter unaided and still keep its The moment you apply it your skin absorbs 
ing.”’ Address The Andrew Jergens Co., delicate softness and freshness. it, leaving no disagreeable stickiness. 


133 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnat ‘ 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, 7 ce Yet many women, in trying to prevent 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 133 their skin from getting harsh and cracked, 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 





It is meant for frequent use 
overload it with material it cannot absorb Jergens Lotion should be used frequently, 





Jergens Lotion counteracts 
the drying effect on your skin 
of steam heat and sudden 
exposure to cold. 





















+ 


—fill up the pores until they become en- 
larged and coarse. 

You can keep your skin soft and smooth 
in the bitterest weather without this 
danger of overloading. 

After years of laboratory work a prod- 
uct has been perfected, so soothing and 
healing that it keeps your skin soft and 
supple even under severe exposure. And 
it is absolutely free from anything that can 
fill or clog the pores. 


This product is Jergens Lotion. 
Medicinally correct—Jergens Lotion has 


for in winter your skin is constantly at the 
mercy of trying temperature changes. Use 
it every time you wash your face or hands 
—you cannot over-use it, for there is nothing 
in it to overload your ‘skin. Soon you will 
notice that your skin does not get rough 
and harsh as formerly, even in bitter cold 
weather. 

Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today and keep it on 
your bathroom shelf. Jergens Lotion costs 50 cents at 
toilet goods counters and drug stores. If your dealer 
has not yet received his supply, send us 50 cents and 
we will send you a full size bottle. Or send for trial 
size bottle as described above. The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Cincinnati, New York, and Perth, Ontario. 


JERGENS LOTION 
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Get this bi 


BOOK. 


for HOME 
BUILDERS 





Learn how to Build 
a better home for 
less money 


Do you know how to select a build- 
ing site? How to choose materials 
wisely? How to avoid dreaded “ex- 
tras”? “Building With Assurance,” 
the great 408-page Master Book— 
814 x 11 in size—answers these as 
well as countless other building ques- 
tions. In it you find pages of cot- 
tages, bungalows and dwellings with 
appropriate floor plans. There are 
scores of beautiful interiors, halls, 
stairways, dining rooms, bed rooms, 
breakfast nooks, porches, etc. You 
have the help of prominent authori- 
ties on such vital subjects as interior 
decorations, floor coverings, lighting, 
plumbing, heating, etc. Isn’t this 
the vy you need to build a better 
home for less money? Experienced 
builders say it is. 

One such builder says, “It is a 
veritable encyclopedia on home build- 
ing.” An architect writes, “The most 
comprehensive “e book ever 
compiled.” 


qian 


“ 


Mail Coupon for 


Prospectus 


The book is not for general distribution. It 
is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus 
tells all about it—reproduces actual pages, 
etc. The prospectus is gladly sent to those 
who mail the coupon. 


“MORGAN: 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


Address nearest office, Dept. R-2 
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New Lamps from Old (ontainers 


By DoroTHEA WarrEN O'Hara 


A pottery candlestick is the base of 
this attractive lamp, with its parch- 
ment shade in scroll design, which 
can be easily copied by the amateur. 
The shade is bound with gold braid. 


I] insignificant its furnish- 
ings, may be lifted out of 
hea} the commonplace, for 
eae) the evening hours at 
> x94) least, by lamps. But the 
market is so flooded with 
: the hideously ornate and 
the misshapen in both standards and 
shades that finding just what one wishes 
is often a good deal of a problem. A 
clever solution—and one that is saving of 
money—is to turn maker of lamps. This 
is more practical and less difficult than it 
sounds, for the construction of shades, 
either paper or silk, is within anyone’s 
power, and an endless variety of contain- 
ers can be converted into most attractive 
bases. Since electric fixtures may be had 
to fit anything from a candlestick to a 
large vase, any trifling misfits may be ad- 
justed in the former by hot paraffin, and 
in the latter by kindergarten modeling 
clay, which sets quickly. Both may be 
colored with ordi- 
nary powdered paint 
or an oil paint. The 
electric cord need 
not necessarily go 
through the base, as 
in the ready-to-use 
lamps, but may be at- 
tached near the bulb. 


Ginger Jar Lamps 


HE lamps shown 

on this page 
and on page 95 were 
made for the most 
part from Colonial 
and post-Colonial 
containers. In those 
early days nearly all 
containers were pat- 
terned after a few 
Chinese jars brought 
out by East Indian 
merchants, and con- 
sequently, though in- 
tended for the com- 
monest uses, were 
graceful in shape and 
delightful in their dull 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, III. 
Morgan Millwork Com =e altimore, Md. 
Morgan Company, Os' oan, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me 
at once a copy of your prospectus, which describes 
“Building With Assurance.” 


Name 





Address___ 





Town 
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coloring. Many mod- 
dern containers, too, 
possess a decorative 
picturesqueness that 
is not to be over- 
looked. The candied- 
fruit and ginger jars 
from China and 
Japan are fine ex- 
amples, as are also 


This old Mexican con- 
tainer has a lovely gray 
crackled glaze surface, and 
with the paper shade of 
matching gray, decorated 
with a vague design of birds 
and fruit and lined with 
orange paper, makes a very 
handsome living-room lamp. 


Below, an East Indian 
sweetmeat jar has been con- 
verted into a lamp. The blue 
of the whimsical bird is re- 
peated inthe matching bands 
of the oiled paper shade. 


Above, a crackled gray gin- 
ger jar, with a unique design 
in blue, has been mounted 
on a teakwood stand to 
make a living-room lamp. 
The natural-colored oiled 
paper shade has a gray-blue 
grosgrain ribbon binding, 
matching the blue of the base. 


This unglazed jar is a correct repro- 
duction of a very old Dutch apple- 
butter jar, and, because of the bird on 
the lid, one may break the rule that the 
Sixture should not show below the shade. 


the gray-crackle marmalade jars which 
come from England. Fascinating bedroom 
lamps may be made from the lovely perfume 
bottles of France. 


Determining the Size of Shade 


T IS to be regretted that there is no 
definite rule as to the size of the shade 
in relation to the lamp base, but a common 
fault is to make the shade too small. If 
you choose a sloping shade its height 
should never be less than two-thirds the 
height of the base. In some instances— 
when the lamp base is wide at the bottom, 
for example—seven-eighths is none too 
much for the shade. The larger the cir- 
cumference of the shade, the less its height. 
Usually the simple, sloping shade conforms 
best to the shape of the container, and it 
is not only just as decorative as the less 
conventional shapes but also much easier 
to make. Since the wire frame for the 
shade should be carefully selected, it is bet- 
ter to delay buying 
it until the electric 
fixture has been ad- 
justed in the lamp 
base. Ifa candlestick 
fixture is to be used, 
the wire of the shade 
will rest on the bulb, 
and the size of the 
bulb will sometimes 
determine the height 
of the shade. If a 
regular lamp fixture 
is to be used, the shade 
rests upon the tube, 
which carries the 
electric wire and sup- 
ports the light, and 

is screwed on. 

The height of the 
electric fixture, as in 
the case of the can- 
dlestick fixture, de- 
termines the height 
and also the circum- 
ference of the shade 
to a certain extent. 
The electric fixture 
should never be seen 
below the shade. As 








From Connecticutcomes this 
old pickle-jar of gray stone- 
ware with its artistic blue 
design. When an electric 
Jixture has been adjusted 
and a shade has been made 
with plaited blue silk and 
lined with amber, it makes 
a fine living-room lamp. 


a rule, the shade 
should be on a line 
with the top of the 
lamp base, except in 
the case of long- 
necked bottles, where 
it is dropped in order 


(Continued on 
Page 95) 
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Open to You~ 


~ this Hluge Jreasure House of 
Pure and Gon Food Products 


Thru the Services of Your 
Regular Retail Grocer 


ISCRIMINATING BUYERS everywhere—Retail Grocers 


who know quality —are codperating with us to serve American 
homes with the choicest food products at the lowest possible cost. 


As importers, manufacturers, and merchants, we willingly 
and cheerfully accept all responsibility for every operation in 
the production of Monarch table supplies, and guarantee to 
you that under our Monarch trade-mark you will at all times 
receive the very best. 


You can buy any one of the choicest food products, bearing 
our Monarch label, in complete confidence that it is the highest 
quality obtainable and /t Costs You Less. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Clark Street Bridge 882 Third Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois Brooklyn, New York 
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Kraft Cheese Roast 
1 Ib. can kidney or navy beans 
13 lb. Kraft American cheese 


1 cup bread crumbs 
Salt, pepper and paprika to 
taste 










1 tablespoon butter 
1 onion, chopped fine 


Run beansand cheese through meat 
chopper. onions in butter 
a little water. Mix all i ients 
thoroughly, then mold into a loaf 
or roll, moisten with melted butter 
and water and roll in bread crumbs. 
in oven at moderate temper- 
ature cll nicely browned, basti 
occasionally with melted butter an 
water or good gripping. Serve with 
tomato sauce. Fuod value 2800 





a 





T’S a delicious treat; economical, 
one that you can easily prepare, 
yet it serves as the “Meat” dish of the 
meal. By a more frequent use of 
cheese you can have many highly 
nutritious dishes that make a pleasing 
variation in the menu. Cheese is the 
: world’s great staple food, America is 
only beginning to learn its exceptional 

value as a tissue and body builder. 















Kraft Cheese ‘Roast 


Also made and known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


But this great food value isn’t to be 
had from “just cheese”—it must be 
good cheese, skillfully made,cured and 
aged. So the one big idea in this busi- 
ness of ours is to make Kraft Cheese 
good—the best that money can buy— 
they tell us we do. Certainly none is 
made with greater care. You can buy 
Kraft Cheese blindfolded, or a child 
can buy it—it’s always the same. 


J. LL. KRAFT & BRO’S CO. 


CHICAGO + NEWYORK * SAN FRANCISCO 





IN LOAVES 





February, 1923 
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New Lamps from Old Gontainers 


(Continued from Page 92) 


to avoid separating the composition, which 
should be a harmonious ale 
- The wire frame used for a paper shade dif- 
fers from the one used for silk in that the verti- 
cal wires for paper curve in, while the wires 
connecting the top and bottom of the silk 
shade are straight. 
Wrap all the wires of 
the paper frame with 
inch-wide strips of tis- 
sue paper the color of 
the shade, and fasten 
the end of each with 
glue. The wires for the 
silk shade are wrapped 
in inch-wide strips of 
silk the color of shade. 
In making a paper 
shade, it is a good 
plan to cut a pattern 
first. To do this, set 
your wire frame upon 
the electric fixture 
that has been placed 
in the lamp base and 
pin a newspaper 
around the frame until you 
have adjusted a perfectly fitted 
pattern. Then cut the news- 
paper off at the top and bottom, 
leaving about one inch for mar- 
gin. Cut the shade the size of 
the pattern, allowing from one- 
half to one inch at the sides to 
lap together. If the shade is 
small, a half-inch lap is enough; 
if large, it will take an inch to 
hold it together firmly. Fasten 
your paper around the frame by 
using the smallest-size wire 
shanks. You will find it a good 
plan to insert shanks in the 
margin at the top and bottom 
of the shade to hold it together 
until adjusted, and to give you 
a little more freedom in placing 
the permanent shanks where 
they should be—that is, just inside the top 
and bottom of wire, so that they will be cov- 
ered with the binding on the edges. 


cA Substitute for Parchment 


HE shade is now carefully taken off and 
turned upside down, and with a tooth- 
pick a little glue is placed between the paper 
and the wires. Without the extra inch or 
half inch of paper at the top and bottom of 
the shade you would not be able to glue so 
dexterously. After the glue is perfectly dry 
cut off this margin, being careful not to cut 
the tissue paper wrapping the wires. For 
bindings at the top and bottom of the shade, 
cotton and linen tapes, heavy grosgrain 
ribbons and all kinds of galloons are used. 
Many kinds of paper may be had for mak- 
ing shades: Architect’s paper, Japanese and 
water-color paper, as well as all qualities of 





Boston used this old gray stone jar as a bean 
pot, but when mounted on a teakwood stand 
it becomes a perfect lamp base. The gray 
shade is lined with rose-tinted paper, its 
edges bound with old-blue grosgrain ribbon. 


A mahogany candle- 
stick, topped by a 
peach-colored chif- 
fon shade designed 
by Alice Nicholson. 


common ordinary Manila wrapping paper. 
A combination of colored paper is sometimes 
effective—rose or orange paper, for instance, 
used as lining for a shade of light-weight gray 
or tan paper. Cut-out black figures may be 
placed between the two. Paper soaked in 
linseed oil is an excel- 
lent substitute for real 
parchment, which is 
not only high in price 
but buckles when ex- 
posed to dampness. 
The oiling process is 
simple. After the 
paper shade has been 
glued to the wire 
frame give it a good 
coat of oil, stand it 
away in a. dustless 
place for two days, 
then go over it again 
with oil, and let it 
stand for three days 
_j more. At the end of 
that time theoily feel- 
ing will have entirely 
disappeared, leaving the trans- 
parent mottled effect desired. 
Oiled paper is tough, easy to 
handle, and also easy to color 
or decorate. 


The Paints to Use 


FEW tubes of oil paint, a 
little gasoline or turpen- 
tine, and an old, soft brush are 
the only materials needed for 
coloring a paper shade. Raw 
sienna, cobalt blue, chrome 
orange, chrome yellow and crim- 
son lake are good colors, and 
when applied thinly to oiled 
paper give results of surprising 
charm. A tube of ivory black 
should be added to your list, as 
a black band at the top and 
bottom of the shade are always good, and 
black paint can be used for tracing simple 
line designs. Common red-lead house paint, 
made very thin with gasoline and rubbed 
over the inside of a paper shade, will produce 
a lovely glow. 
A rule which generally holds good is that 
a decorated lamp base should have a plain 
shade, and a decorated shade a plain base. 
Silk shades are usually interesting with glass 
containers, especially old kerosene lamps and 
bottles turned into bedroom lamps. For my 
own silk shades I buy white China silk and 
dye it a color that will harmonize with the 
predominating tone of the room in which the 
lamp is to be placed. 
The dyeing of lamp shades is very simple. 
I use any of the household dyes—and never 
follow the directions which come with them! 





(Continued on Page 98) 





An old copper two-quart measuring cup 
forms the base of this lamp, which is com- 
pleted by a tinted orange shade. A design of 
soft brown leaves is very effective against the 
orange background of oiled Manila paper. 
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of tf Old world charm, coupled 
Wy, 


with an oriental quaintness of 
design, distinguishes this In- 
dian Tree pattern. 


| ipahon you often wanted a set of china, beautiful 
enough for your most elaborate dinner party, yet 
so practical that you could enjoy it every day? 


You can have it now, with Syracuse China. This 
exquisite china brings you all the grace and charm of old- 
fashioned fragile china. Yet it is so well made that it 
will not easily break, nick or crack. It comes in a wealth 
of beautiful patterns. There are smart designs with 
brightly colored birds of plumage; on others dainty 
flowers bring a hint of summer gardens. Then there are 
dignified conventional designs, and still others of graceful 
simplicity. 

When you choose Syracuse China, you may be certain 
that, with ordinary care, it will last a lifetime. 


So many women have learned the keen delight of own- 
ing a “best china”’ for every-day use, that it is sometimes 
hard to fill all orders immediately. We suggest that you 
place your order for this beautiful American-made china, 
with your dealer, as early as possible. All Syracuse China 
patterns are carried in open stock, so you can add to your 
set or replace any piece, whenever you wish. 

We shall be glad to send you our little book, “The 
Potter and His Art.” It is free, upon request. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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THE SCRANTON LACE CoO., 
Dept. 303 Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me free sheetsshowing exact 
reproductions of patternschecked below: 


iace a 0 Dimity Bedspreads 2 
ilet Nets O 

Super-Filet Nets 0 Crochet Bedspreads Ci 
Novelty Curtains ( Satin Bedspreads 0 
Shams and Scarfs 0 Embroideries Oo 


Also please send your free booklet, ‘““New 
Outlooks For Every Home,” showing the 
newest ideas for draping windows of all 
types, with many illustrations and details. 


ee EN 
Address_ - 





If you have a difficult problem in curtaining, 
write to our Service Department about it. With- 
out charge we will gladly send you our advice. 
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HETHER you are entirely a 
novice at bead work or have 
half a dozen bags to your 


credit, you will enjoy making one or 
more of the bags on this page, for all 
of the designs are unusually good- 
looking and none is unduly difficult. 
Leaflets may be had which include 
working diagrams of the designs and 
explicit directions for following them. 
The beads are put on as the crocheting 
is done, not attached afterward. A No. 
10 crochet hook is used in every case. 

The envelope bag directly above is 
514 inches wide and 334 deep, with a 
11-inch flap. It requires one and 
a half spools of red silk purse twist 


and eight bunches of 
hexagon cut steel 
beads. The diamond 
design is a most effec- 
tive one and so simple 
that even a beginner 
could complete the en- 
tire bag in fifty hours. 
On any of the bags 
that call for cut steel, 
beads of glass, jet or 
aluminum would be 
equally attractive. 

The delightful bag 
in the center above is 
worked in dark blue 
silk purse twist and 
hexagon cut steel 
beads, requiring two 
spools of the silk and 
twelve bunches of 
beads. It is 6 inches 
high, 534 inches wide, 
with a %-inch tura- 
over at the top. 

The gray silk and 
cut steel bag in the 
upper right-hand cor- 
ner bears a strikingly 
good-looking Wall of 
Troy design. The bag 
measures 834 inches 
high, 614 wide at the 
widest point and has a 
14-inch turnover. 
Four spools of purse 
twist and seventeen 
bunches of cut steel 
beads are required to 
make it. 

Red silk purse 
twist—two spools— 
and twenty-five small 
bunches of red glass 
beads make the inter- 
esting bag at the right, 
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which is 11% inches long and 5 inches 
wide. The shape is popular and the 
bag more capacious than one would 
think. 

Very lovely is the design of the grace- 
ful dark blue and cut steel bag above. 
Four spools of purse twist and eighteen 
bunches of cut steel beads are required 
for its making; it is 8 inches in height, 
6 wide, with a 15 inch flap. 











Patterns may be secured ffm any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th St., N. Y. C. 
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The Hamilton catalog contains more than 400 beautiful pictures of fashion’s latest styles on living models showing just how your garment will look when worn! 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


SEND TO-DAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 


HAMILTON CATALOG OF SPRING STYLES 
DIRECT FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


O NOT CONFUSE HAMILTON MODELS 
with the usual “mail order styles.” 

The Hamilton catalog for Spring and Sum- 
mer includes many original creations and 
clever adaptations of the smartest Parisian 
modes, as well as the newest styles from 
Fifth Avenue. Distinctly different models 
that we sell in our five story Fifth Avenue 
building to the well dressed New York 


women. 


O MATTER HOW LOW THE PRICE 

may be, we insist that the quality 
be good—no better materials can be used— 
no better workmanship can be found—we 
guarantee it! If you are not convinced 
that Hamilton materials are better—that 
Hamilton workmanship is superior—re- 
turn your purchase and we will immedi- 
ately refund your money without question. 
You are the Judge! 


. 


WE GUARANTEE HAMILTON’S PRICES LOWE 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA! 


If, before June First you are able to buy the same garments 
for less, we will REFUND THE DIFFERENCE! 


We are able to sell the newest styles in a better quality at a lower price because we 
are manufacturers selling direct to the consumer at a little more than wholesale prices! 


COATS DRESSES SKIRTS 
SUITS CORSETS BRASSIERES 


UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS 


WAISTS SHOES 
MILLINERY HOSIERY 


We please you or refund your money immediately—you're the Judge! 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


Derartment A2, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





The Garments Illustrated Above 


No. 380 All Wool Polo Coat, 
patch pockets. Tan only $ 6.95 


No. 680 Dress of fine Silk Canton 
Crepe. Lace collar. Navy or Black 9.95 


No. 681 Dress of All Wool Poiret 
Twill. Silk embroidery, lace collar. 


Navy only 9.95 
No. 580 Misses’ Suit of All Wool 


Navy Poiret Twill. Silk braid trim- 12.95 
WE PREPAY 
ALL POSTAGE 

The purpose of this adver- 

tisement is to urge you to 

send for this beautiful book 
of advanced styles for 


Spring and Summer, 1923 


Free! 


Even if there is nothing you need at 
present, just mail a post-card with 
your name and address TO-DAY! 


DO IT NOW! 
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Ye Dentifrice that made » Fine teeth Fashionable 
Po woer 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. « 
530 W. 27th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors: 
LYMANS, Limited 


Montreal 














HERE is no question about the 

pleasure of Lyonized teeth —no 
question about the merit of Dr. Lyon’s. 
It brings you fifty-six years of proof. 
That is why it is popular with those 
who care about personal appearance 
and what they use in their mouths. 


Dr. Lyon’s is unmedicated. It con- 
tains no ingredient unsuited to you. 


DirLyon's 





Approved by the best dental 
authorities for over fifty years 








Hats with an Air that You Can Make 


(Continued from Page 86) 


than headsize, notch, and sew to inside of 
crown. Do the same thing with the taffeta 
and your facing is complete. 

Now bind the edge of the brim with ribbon. 
Beginning at center back, fold the ribbon 
over the edge of brim so that half is on top of 
the brim and half in under, and, pulling it 
very tightly, so that it fits smoothly, sew 
through and through with tiny stitches on 
the underside and half-inch-long stitches on 
the top, which show. When the ribbon meets 
in back, turn in the end and fasten. 

Cut off enough moiré ribbon to encircle the 
crown easily and sew fast to hat on the right 
side, six inches from the center back of the 
crown. With the rest of the ribbon make six 
loops, measuring respectively, when fin- 
ished, five, six, seven, seven, eight and nine 
inches, and attach at side back as on page 83. 

The matron’s horsehair-and-faille hat is 
a highly satisfactory end to the quest for 
“something becoming and different.” It re- 
quires half a yard of brown faille, five yards 
of horsehair braid one and a half inches wide, 
and three shaded pink or brown roses about 
four inches in diameter. Secure crown, three 
and a half or four inches high, and without 
a brim, at the “‘five-and-ten.” First, cut an 
eighteen-inch square from the faille, round 
off the corners about three inches from the 
point, and put a shirring thread all around 
raw edge. Place the silk over the crown, di- 
vide the fullness evenly, and pin it around 
crown three-quarters of an inch from edge. 
Pull up your shirring string and backstitch 
the silk fast to frame. From the silk that 
is left, cut a bias strip three inches by twenty- 
three inches. Turn in half an inch on the 
lengthwise side and, beginning at center 
back, pin and then slipstitch it to frame, so 
as just to cover the shirring of the crown. 
Now smooth the silk over the edge of the 
brim and sew it to the inside of the hat. 

Next run a shirring through one edge of 
the horsehair for the space of nine inches, 
pull it up to make a center for the crown and 
fasten thread, but do not break. Sew the 
horsehair to the outer edge of the circle you 
have formed and continue round and round 
for five rows, sewing edges together. When 
sewing the sixth row, pull the edge of the 
horsehair that you are attaching so that this 
last row will exactly fit the headsize. This 
sounds difficult, but it is really very easy. 

Drop crown over the hat and, leaving 
one-quarter inch of the horsehair extending 


beyond the edge of the hat, tack it where 
the facing was sewed over the shirring of the 
faille. Now one inch to right of the center of 
the crown, tack the center of horsehair solidly 
to crown; this gives a smart line. 

Tack the first rose four inches from center 
front, then another next to it and one on top 
for the apex of the pyramid. Line as directed 
in connection with the first hat described. 

For the copper metal-cloth hat, purchase 
one yard of metal cloth, thirty-six inches 
wide, and three yards of copper-colored ma- 
lines. The frame has an oval-topped crown 
three and a half inches high on the sides, anda 
brim about one and a half inches wide in front, 
two and a half on sides, and one in back 

First of all, pin the metal cloth to the un- 
derside, wrong side out, with corner directly 
in center front. Pin all around the edge of 
brim and around headsize. Cut half an inch 
beyond the outer edge of the brim. Mark 
the center front and the center back, cut out 
around the headsize, leaving an extension of 
one inch. Unpin and place on the top of the 
brim, right side out, center front of metal 
cloih to center front of hat. Pin around the 
edge of the brim, and sew the material ex- 
tending beyond the edge to the underside of 
brim. Smooth brim and pin and sew to 
crown. Make a facing for the underside the 
same way, only pin the cloth to hat with 
right side out. Turn in the extra half inch 
at edge of brim and slipstitch. Notch at 
headsize and sew to inside of crown. 

For the crown cut a bias of metal cloth 
twenty-seven inches long by seven wide, and 
an oval eleven inches by ten inches. Place 
the oval over the top of the hat, pin all 
around and backstitch to the frame. Cut a 
piece of malines twenty-seven inches by seven 
inches and place on the top of the strip of 
metal cloth, turning in the two materials one 
inch on each side and crease, but do not sew. 

Now pin the center of the bias piece to the 
center front of the hat and draw it around to 
the back softly, letting the folds come where- 
ever they will. Cross the ends in back, and 
tuck in under. Slipstitch at the base of the 
crown. Cut the malines that is left in half 
on the lengthwise, and cut each half into 
three pieces, and braid very loosely. Put one 
braid at the edge of upper side of brim and 
one at the edge on underside. At the right 
center of the brim, pull the braid on the 
upper side of the brim to the underside for 
space of half an inch. This gives a nice line. 


New Lamps from Old (ontainers 


(Continued from Page 95) 


Silk shades are not washed, so it would be a 
foolish waste of time to boil the silk to make 
the color fast. Over a teaspoonful of powdered 
dye in an old cup, I pour a tablespoonful of 
boiling water, stir, and add half a cupful of 
denatured alcohol. Then I strain the liquid 
through a cloth and add alcohol until the dye 
has been diluted to the shade I desire, testing 
it from time to time with bits of white silk. 
In submerging the silk in dye lift it up and 
down to insure evenness. Dry by shaking in 
air. Dye fringe and binding same way. 
The peach-colored chiffon shade on page 95 
is a splendid type for use on a lamp which 
has a slender vase or a candlestick for its 
base. The general directions for cutting and 
shirring the material are equally applicable to 
the sloping silk shades used on some of the 
larger lamps. This particular shade meas- 
ures eight inches across top and bottom, and 
is five inches high; it requires three-quarters 
of a yard of the chiffon and three-cighths of 
a yard of cream-colored habutai silk for lin- 
ing. First wind all exposed wires of the frame 
with strips of the habutai, cut one inch wide 
and folded to about three-quarters of an inch. 
Now take from the chiffon two pieces for the 
finishing bands, cutting them from both sides 
so that both will have a selvage finish; make 
the lower piece two inches wide, the upper 
piece one inch and three-quarters. Divide 
the remainder of the material into thirds on 
the lengthwise. One hundred and fifty per 
cent fullness is none too much for chiffon; 


sometimes two hundred per cent is used. 
Seam together the three lengths at ends, shirr 
and apportion fullness according to number 
of upright wires. Gather on the edge and pin 
around bottom of shade, putting the pins 
very close together and adjusting all the full- 
ness before sewing to bottom wire; attach 
the top in the same way. Next sew lining 
around the bottom of the shade, without 
fullness, turn and pull up to top of shade. 
There will be a few gathers at top, owing to 
the shape of shade; turn over to the right 
side of the shade at the top and sew securely 
before cutting off all raw edges. Attach trim- 
ming pieces at bottom, as shown in illustra- 
tion, and cover joining, and also bind top of 
shade with cable cord run through bias tub- 
ings of taffeta, peach colored and turquoise. 

So much for the shades—paper and silk; 
for the containers to form the bases one sim 
ply delves in attics—and in grocery stores! 
In our Southwest Border States are to be 
found beautiful Mexican containers of coarse 
clay, some old and extremely interesting. 

The Pacific Coast States abound in Chinese 
and Japanese containers, of which the glass 
and pottery are invariably good. The quaint, 
squatty ginger jars are especially artistic. 
Give an old gray-crackle ginger jar a parch- 
ment shade and set it on a plain teakwood 
stand, and you will own something with 
which it is a joy to live. The teakwood stand 
may be bought at any department store or 
Oriental shop for a dollar or less. 
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should know about ™ 
Personal Attractiveness 


Something CUCTUE 





Men are charmed by our personality, beauty and grace. 
But there is something more—something that makes all the 
difference between being more popular or Jess popular. 

It is daintiness! We must safeguard our daintiness! 

However pleasing a story your own mirror may tell you, 
you know that, as the day or evening wears on, there comes 
a subtle enemy to steal away the charm of your feminine 
daintiness. This enemy is the inevitable odor of perspiration. 

But thanks to the wonderful discovery, “Mum,” we can 
all be free from the embarrassment of body odors. 

““Mum” is the word. Just a fingertip of this delicate snow- 
white cream applied to the underarm and wherever exces- 
sive perspiration occurs, and you are entirely safe. No matter 
how warm, or how active you may be—at home, at dances, at 
the theatre—your feminine daintiness will be at its best. 

No, “Mum” does not check perspiration. And “Mum” is 
harmless even to tender skins and daintiest apparel. 

Get “Mum” at your dealer’s. Or from us postpaid. 25c. 

Here’s more good news—Amoray, a new delightful talc 
with an enchanting fragrance that /asts all day. Really a 
Powder Perfume—rich, yet delicate, and only to be compared 
with imported talcs. 35c at all stores, or from us postpaid. 

Get both “Mum” and Amoray. See Special Offer Coupon. 


MUM MFG. CO., 1106 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
““Mum'—deodorant,25¢ AmorayTalc— Powder Perfume, 35¢ 
Elder Flower Eye Lotion, 7 5c Evans's Cucumber Jelly, 25¢ 


‘Mum 


Sor personal daintiness 








1 SPECIAL OFFER 13 
Send soc and your dealer’s name, and we'll send 
“ Mum” and“ Amoray”™ postpaid, Use this coupon. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Enclosed is___m_ for articles checked below, 
O “Mum” 2sc 0 “Amoray” 35c 
0 Special offer “Mum” and “Amoray” 50c 





Name 









Address. 








City. 





Dealer's Name. 








Dealer’s Address 





‘Wag your tail and blink your eyes, 
‘Won't our mother show surprise ? 
‘Wont we make this day a mirth-day— 
‘We've bought silver for her birthday / 


UR Mother’s birthday will truly be a “mirthday” when 

she finds that the silverplate which Johnny has selected 

for her is Wm. Rogers & Son, that she well knows is tried 
and true and of enduring quality for more than 50 years. 


Many single pieces such as berry spoons, cold-meat forks, 


gravy ladles, flat servers, etc., can be added to Mother's silver- — 


ware at surprisingly small cost. 








IN | 


ERNATIONAL SILVER 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


*‘Like a Clean China Dish”’ 





Guards Health 
Saves Work, Cuts Cost 


The Leonard (¢ 
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Send for actual sample of porcelain, 


\I 


i Leona ize a? 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 


102 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich 
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THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
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Hetnz Tomato Ketchup 
makes everything on 
the table taste better. 
It’s bound to—made of 
only luscious, red-ripe 
tomatoes, pure granu: 
lated sugar, the purest 
of spices and cooked 
and seasoned in Heinz 


Spi ttless kitchens. 


HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 





i] FREE FROM \ \ 
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Here is the water He n Milk 


ere is a quart of 
Whole Milk that came out of it 


) / a 

Remember! Only Water Removed 
OW HERE in all nature is to be found a more complete 
food than whole milk. Carnation Milk 1s just that—rich, 

whole milk with about 60% of the water removed by evaporation. 

When you add a little more than an equal part of water to a 

large can of Carnation you get one quart of pure, rich, whole 

milk. Use Carnation forevery milk purpose, for drinking, cooking, 

and for coffee. You will tind it economical, convenient and pure. 

CarnaTion Mitk Provucts Company, 240 Consumers Building, Cuicaco; 340 Stuart Building, S 


. } ter 4 quart of milk—Carnation, 
rilized, absolutel 


safe 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 
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Begin the day right 
with a big Sealdsweet grapefrutt ; 
keep it cheery and bright by eating others at lunch and for dinner 
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have gathered Vitamines anc 
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Drip AR the iui ( of Se ald sees 


oranges, with meals and between meals, 


> 


and enjoy to the fullest the flavor and swee 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGI! 


705 CITRUS EXCHANGE BUILDING, TAMPA, | 


ee P=, 
CITRUS EXCHANGI 
~ 4 
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Soe ete aneres See cow ne rT PR ES, OR 





Not merely a naphtha soap, 


Not merely a white laundry soap, 








Tuts IS a safe, sure washing method for 
children’s colored dresses: Dip in lukewarm 
water, soap with P and G, let soak half an 
hour. Then wash, without boiling. This 
method brings out the best in them — no wear, 
no fading 


TL A, TR ERE Te TM a tae ee svn. 
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KitcHEN LABOR lightened and cooking 
itensils made clean and bright without scour 
ing, if P and G is used. It cuts grease 


1 , 
tant Leaves no odor 





+ 


But the best features of both combined. 


Speed + Safety 


February, 1923 


How to 


bring out the Best 


in your children’s clothes 


When she rises to recite before the eyes of other 
appraising mothers, will the condition of your 


child’s clothes arouse pride in her appearance? 


The more “party-like” a dress is, the more glar- 
ingly soap failure shows. On the other hand, 
the least expensive dress will have an air about it if 
it has been washed with a soap that brings out the 


best in it. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap brings out 


the best in clothes. 
How? 


By washing clean. 
By washing with less boiling or hard rubbing. 
By washing without fading. 


By rinsing out completely. 


Gray-white clothes are dirty clothes— 
Prematurely worn clothes are rubbed 
clothes— 
Faded clothes are damaged clothes— 
The soap has failed! 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap possesses 
cleansing properties which few women expect to 
find in soap—your laundress can boil with it, rub 
with it, scrub with it, if she likes; but she seldom 


4 1 7 . 1 ‘ 
needs to do any of these. P and G washes easily. 


That is why it is today the largest selling laundry 


and household soap in America. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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| = preted new 


surely want to add to your menu 





BUTTER SCOTCH RICE PUDDING 
Was! Pp rice k in double boiler, with tu 


M 





wie 













KNOX 
aciDULATEn 
a < ¢ ; ” 
plat , fas ‘ ; . I ae) GELATINE 


N \TURALLY { l t ( ent LG Mother Mal iH }} HH CHARLES 8 KREH CEL ATING 0 me 
i , rate rit 1] re al | iS 1 rk . . ay wear) ome SoMUr 


I 
rRee— A 


150 UNUSUAL RECIPES 


| n Mrs. Knox's t D D 


\ ; fates t 


B I 


pa tool rt | KNOX SPARKLING GELATINI 
| ‘ ‘ ‘ : : a te, ' * . . 113 Knox Ave Johnstown, N. Y 
| rt B { ‘‘Always the Highest Quality 
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MOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERW 
With bright, shining pennies clasped tightly in their little fists, th 
hildren wait eagerly in line lo be served a bowl of hot ve geld 
The Red Cross in Washington, D. C., found that many 
ere undernourished and by codperating with the mothers ts furnts/ 
; h 


hild at lunch with one “hot dish” for t/ mal 
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(showders, Stezws and Flearty Soups 
By Frorence Tarr Eaton 
SHERE is nothing 
s| tempti I vinter I 
| I ‘ \cl é 
| The A king Hosi | : 
| e Art of Making Hosiery | 3 
| . luncheot ( l 
| wear as well as it looks oll : 
| : 
} - S of women would feel happier about eleganc e 
| In hosiery 11 they could only he Sure ot Its pe aa 
lurability. 
[wo dollars’ worth of looks with only a dollar’s 
| 
worth Of wedi YORCS wWalnst the average woman's | | 
MSCLEU ’ 
= 
] 1 1 | 
[he recommendation that Allen A Hosiery has 
verywhere is for style that 1 satisfying bot! 
l ‘ ‘ 
, pit n 1) } 
ity et if ( ple 
os I pp red 
; ; ing | nv ft 
{ I p 
( ( S \ CH 
] lelici 1] 
| ck heat thi real sit-down job. If oups mince the onion potato rathe1 
the lan are large pinch out the black finely, running them through the coarsest 
> - bstance in tne bodies ind oarsely cl p knife of the meat chopper, nd proceed as 
| The Allen A Company Se ee er a ge ge eg ge 
| Kenosha, Wisconsin | Be: Sas, ea ee CFSE CRONE, = “ON, COPE, SERRE, SURNARO, OF CORR Bi 


Makers of Allen A Underwear for Men and Boys 1 of ter and adding the milk and wder, all make t 
~ j thickening. When it boils add the et thick chowders. Never | 


} i 
‘ . ‘ } } ; byyytt mbit 
f NO, . . a 7 yg * ) ( eT ] r ¢ ) l 
Ww NX ame sermrne (A J 
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Famous “Designers of Fashion 


DENIKEES 


PANELLE 
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[nspirati }] tii \ WES] . 
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Like 


Are You and Your) "s.r: 
h ? ot i cabbage, or the 

Boy Chums: na 
perhaps a pudding or 

When he was a little toddler you gave umplings, so that 
him all the time he demanded. You they will be tempt 


‘hi 4: hi 
, ng, nourishing, dl 
would have been appalled at the idea of Gas 
. gvestible? 
turning him over to a stranger to care for oiling is so simpl 


Now you are seeing Jess of him than cookery proces 





vou used to. School, play, boy chums ne scarce 
treet acquaintances you know little of, | 
bsorb his time. Now, as he approache sce ers 
| bh im I PI a pg “fae us 
the turning point between b« yhood and a 
manhood, he needs you as neve! before ting, or the pe 
Either vou or others are going to put in tatoes are SOgL) 
his wav the things he will think about, terv, or the t 
dre bout, and turn into deeds pasty mess, one do 
I ( be the best ch in the cht a a WI 
t rb Not b lways being | foods. j 
t tt 1 ] hearted ( 
bst { 








I Biggest, Brightest 


() () 


Let THE AMERICAN Boy be hi \\ 


A ve to THE AMERICAN r 


} } ts ¢ You wi 1ever spend / 
d« if : better tse than the future f 

your son Single opies at news-stands : %) GO 
are 20¢ Subscribe for a year or leavea i | 
standing order at your news dealer's 






The 


a 
; * The Tagest .Bewhtest. Dest Magazine : 
a< j for Bows io All the World ‘ ‘ \\ 


<> 
SJ rH SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO 


\ 1 Amer ut } Deter t Nict 
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Will a finger touch spoil 
your living-room tonight? 


\ NTIXNTT LJ VXAT T \T gee | aie . { 
|‘ NIINI rik VIES WU L Wore ii . the 7 Ol. TaNnce { 
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Suffers the me \¢ tne stTeSS S ( 
le sn ts e } VW t t el ; y 
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\slare } mc 
train the eye \ 
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‘ Be rel 





EDISON 


MAZDA «© LAMPS 
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Delicious and Refres shing, 


[he Coca Cola Company Nn _ J" 


Atlanta Ua 
SMR Des 


ao & ~ 
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Send for Samples of 


‘i ee le 


wail | New Dress Fabrics 


= ae ARO eee “st 


| MoM a 4 


To Save You Feo ‘Dollars or - Aore 
With the 1 MWe Pot 


b \\ 
MARGAI \I 








Mc¢ 


Ginghams 


White Fabrics—] 


lames Me ut heon ~~ Co 


Fifth Avenur New York 
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(ookery Below the Line 
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From Modern Bakers’ Ovens. *i’; eras ee S  dew | 
Keal Rawsin Bread—| Sere! Eee 
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\ Get the first loat now In ist on vetting a 
| | . is 
I { bakers wall upply it, the KIN 
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Sun-Maid Raisins 


\ 
d ( 
edless ’ ph 1N< 
‘ d Seedles 15 
Seededin lin i i] / 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 





( 
lT 
I \ 
\\ 
( tir in carel Ip Cl 
| volks of three eggs: then till mall pan lined Lime chicken OF 
vith rich pastry with the mixture, and — excellent result 
prinkle finely chopped almonds over the In either case the me 
Lops. Bake a delicate brown in a moderate ection i | dippe {] I 
| oven and serve cold. This recipe will make kettle, preferably of iron, is p 
| dozen or tifteen delicious tartlet lire and into it ( Lver 
choppe oarsely: ove thi 
Roast OVYSTEI ri i typical ol Was] laver of thinly lhiced or chopp. 
4 ingt is of Baltimore Select large ovster n | r of parl led 
lor t rub the she | I n re rl 
plac ( king ( 1 | 
hot rif r 
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Dried Peaches FOS 





What is Good for the Child 
is Good for the Man 


Hii Dried P California Fre: 
' ’ nay ] { f i m | 





| [hi 
t } uy ( 
p ti \ . \ 
‘ C1 ( ( | 
: Ris Bra? 
| Vit , ( 
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}; rt . 
( ( B | 
B | Neat 
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Dited I 
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~« DRIED PEACHES & FIGS 


“s & Purple Ribbon Fis, Products 


RIBBON «# fy Dried Peach § 


CALIFORNIA PEACH AND FIG GROWERS 
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UW BODY STYLES 
NOW ON DISPLAY 
i i. 
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eannicae YS English Wax 


FREE! 
I 












Old knelish 





Waxer-Polishe 











Now is the time 
to get at your floors | 





Wax floors the new, easy way 


| 


I he COST IS small 


| Sa f | 
| : ' 

' 
| \ 3 THE A. Ss. BOYLI OMPAN Y. 1035 Dana Ave ( 
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Mail € oupon for Free book 
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Think, Mothers, 


Why Nature made oats so enticing 


( made t he 
| iK¢ ( ( va CNLICINYG, 
{) ( () \ ( the gy 1) 
\ 
\\ e queen g 
e but te 1) 
\ 
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which 


ound 


food ( 


if 


| food 


match 


Nature W 


TWIST 


irom 


a bushe 


the ricl 


Oats 


The queen grains only 


1¢ 


eek 


The Need for 


vreatest 


] | 
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Oats 


food 


con plet 
building el 


Quaker 


HOME 
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$1, 


Can 
convir 
of WA 
being « 


Fort 
$1.000. 
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Get o 
English 
of word 
wall pap 

In case 
ting the 
made to 

Mail y 
Publicit 
Avenue 
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[/ALL IAP; Eh adds so much— 


and costs so /ittle. 


Rae oe ee eee! «© iru the rich beauty of W 


the modern woman create 























room, that feeling of luxury and fine taste 
her hospitality implies. 

From such WALL Papers as this season 
shows, the home gains material value as 
well as beauty and lasting charm. Effects 
are easily possible today with Wari Parrr 
Which yesterday only extravagance 
dreamt of enjoying. 

Yet Wart Paper nowadays is so | 
reasonably priced that even = slende! | 
means can readily afford the finest. of 
this art’s creations. 


Visit any Guildsman’s showroom not i} 


and see what wonderful beauty a little \ 





money, spent for Wai Paprr, buy 





dav! The emblem pictured here identities 





all Guild members. 
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$1,000.00 
for a Slogan! 


Can you coin a phrase that will 
convincingly convey the importance 
of WALL PAPER in the life and well- 
being of the American people: 

For the best slogan for WALL PAPER, 
$1,000.00 in cash prizes will be paid 


First prize, $500.00 
Second prize, $100.00 
20 prizes of $20.00 each 
Get out your pencil! Somewhere in the 
English language is a oncise combination 


< 
of words that will become the slogan of the 
wall paper industry 


In case of two or more contestants submit 
ting the winning slogan, full award will be 
made to all winners 

Mail your suggestions before April 15th to 
Publicity Director, Suite 1820, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City 


Published for WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of £ United St 
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Kebruar 


To Save Vou Txo Dollars or Alors 























The k.thics of the Boiling Pot 








When your Apron is off | 
for the ~~ hat then: 7 








ool ape 3 ! d 
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SELLERS. 


KITCHEN CABINE a 6 
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pr NN im 
ry e « : 66 99 ‘ ; 
This is the ““Handy Brush” which the eve 
x . 7 ies 
kuller Man will give you, free, when he calls at your home 
Fuller Sales Representatives are EVERYWHERE, with headquarters at 230 Branch Offices in the cities listed below For address of office near 
; 
I I k I S 
; — : : S 
- Tex fa S 
i I I H W 1 i I Ss 
\ 8) \ It | M S| 
East I J 1 1 I I N.Y S Canada 
\ El P Pex Fla I KR. 1 5 West Indies 
I I J \ Ta 
I Pa 
The Fuller Brush Company * vie he ~epecapaangg + aod Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hartford, Connecticut New H St. J M Utica, N. ¥ Hamilton, Canada 





PULCeh? lin Sinlss 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Del Monte spi 


tOaQY)s 
inner 


DEL MONTE 


Spinach with 
baked ham- 


























se +4 na 
PN IN IANA aaa ad td i i 
RDNA A A Aad Sa a 


yy 
- At its best — 
and absolutely 

free from grit 








Spinach with baked ham! It’s ready to serve—at a moment's NOtice— ain Met's tablespoons butter, add 2 tablespoons Aour, 'é cup liquid drained 

Have it for dinner today —it’s delicious ¢conomically—and without a bit of wok Sunehias Maced 
—a tempting dish just suited to these cold You may serve Det Monte Spinach in tablespoons Rout, teas on salt and when well mixed ada 2 ps of chicken 
winter months. And you'll find it as health- many other ways, too—in soups, with beef } fates : ch wi eine : rated from the Bone nd cut ito 
ful as it is goo 1, for spinach is “the broom or lamb, as a vegetable by itself, with rice eee ene en een ene cman ada Eaten tite 
of the stomach,” furnishing those mineral and onions or as a tempting winter salad.  {csspoon salt and teaspoon p bast. 6 pedi P ined. cb bing s vol 
salts and light diet elements so essential at Jn the next column are some of America’s cares Pinichy24.car fine crumbs ant 2 peaten eBBS Set in a pan of hot 


this time ol the yeal favorite spinach dishes. For equally appetiz- J, L L u D PINAC H W ITH MEAT- ‘Pe rac pof boiling thick w l-sea- 


ate Hine. Adds capel chopes 
And you'll want Det Monte Spinach— ing suggestions, as well as ways to serve the st tgp Parse nd M eft aonb ier spate ty erent 
for it’s better even than fresh. The Det many other Det Monte varieties of canned a ; ' i ss a pi nei i “ wf : : sh 
Monte method of preparation retains every fruits, vegetables and food specialties, ee 2 ee : ae abh oad one fs 
bit of the flavor of fresh spinach—andlong for a copy of “Det Monte RECIPES OF  2ath person, Be careful not t Sores the ddliea Mea taut ile anes ole cee 
careful washing absolutely frees it of grit. FLavor.” It’s free a ee ee 
Address Department 40 “4 replanted : Spi - t pe ston ure oo ” - phe “ ders Pidage adi 

€ ALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION Arrange in alternate layers with grated cheese and crumbs in a greased bak 


4 b " r Cc " ~ 
San Francisco, California ing dish, using 1 cup each of cheese ar 1d rumbs, Brown in tbe oven, 
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Orld tO Make¢ up tan \ 39|- 





The Popular Story-and-a-Half Stouse a 


| i \ tea-rooms and_ hotels. 


Mary ola with perfect ap 
propriateness. Either on 
of these would be i 


guished by short carved oo gray of the wails and 1 OUICK MAYONNAISI 


sgh : oie ‘| he fi One Is always ready. 

















legs, under stretchers, and Walls of silver-eray grass cloth make 
po sibly a carved apron in fective background for an endl 1 
the case of the It ilian } , J+ wid f ; 
se : emes, ¢ Cciaiivyv i vou Nee t/ iv” P ‘ ae oe ae oe 
model. which also would | ; Pas ; Pe ? The Sun Porch ( 1| ‘ ra 
have straighter lines ap spoont lt 
. } , | and ups tery for a chau rf ri ee N il 
parent in back, seat and ] | na 
rms, However, a conven oma ae sca } 3 
tional « erst ‘ { ot , _— — thr tr t ; 
) te . 
\ () 
Dp 
1 
: | it 
l ( 1} | f ‘ ( 
7 ] } 
) ( 
} rn } 
home I 
k blue 
Pp See ee ne 
I - = 
r \I ) \ ( 
I 
, 
It 
‘ It 
t) 
( “y 
¢ ih \ 
} , 
t } 
reton? ) 
I 
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I I | | = 
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| l xl, Christian—-I d t belie 
tat them. I don’t believe it sinks in 
If | id the ti Lhe qd be dl ( let me 
| 1. WI \ ) \ 
1 te } } 
Moru Ui ld W! 
| 1OK that iK¢ l tt KI 
Het { 
8 nere S/ 
) 


—— 


Moruer: She hears that from you once 


* ~~ i ne. iy l 
WN ' ee i743 
‘ i “a . . week. Where is she? (Blowing 
— 5 7" going to the window to look out. 
; “ | 


ew 


By ou? Why in the name of all that’s ho 
can't you make her behave 
MorHER (turning on 
fierceness): Because I doe’ t know how. 


oe 


7 a 
<a = 





im with 


how? You’re a woman. It’s your business 
Why don’t you? 
Why can’t you manage her? 
MoTHER — can’t you manage Bobby 
FATHER: I do 






“Tmade it myse 


*t hurt hin to stay out all nig 
Moves Yes would; yes, it would 
vuuldn’t stand it. 


\ 


the kind you make in a minute, Farner: Vou undo all T teach him. 


like this: Over four cups granulated sugar pour two cups boiling water, Way PF your sla kness. You haven't : 
spine don’t kn whats the matte! t 
add one teaspoon not my fault What in thunder 7s the matter 


‘ Quick Mapleine Icing Why have we got sucl sete 
Mapleine 


] 
and you have a quart of clear golden syrup 


YES, clear golde n Mapleine Syrup 





ss ure ‘ 
aa. 1 
l I ve Nave 


And it Is syrup with a flavor you remember — oe 
a delicious maple like flavor » teaspoon butter Moruer: They're not neat I 


2 tablespoons hot milk off there. Wen 
Make as little or as much as you like: it will 1/2 cups ‘eae vat { I the o 
keep Just the nch yet delicately flavored syrup (silted FATHER: Don’t try to excuse yoursé 
“ a 72 easpoo Maplein«e | t Kind of nonsens« What the 
you have so much desired for hot cakes, waffles, Add butter to hot milk; add sugar lon’t know thet r} I 
over fritters, corn bread, puddings, on ice ptoone gl ves alge consitency ren. It pega 
Know them, tet me tell you 


served at home, and numerous other 


uses for which you need 


cream 


Mapleine 


Uncooked Fudge Moruet! mip 
perfectly flavored th dest ) 


yet econom al syrup 


A Wonderful Flavoring for Desserts, Too 





Cake frosting 1 filling pudding sauce 
ew and t essert ind indle ire made 
M il y the re ¢ if the right ‘ 
. ‘ Pp ] I | \ \ 
\ nt f 1 and economical . I " 
Mar ] ! i a OVru Maker and a a flavoring, 
t! 1 t w and take advantage oe M \ 
‘ teaspoor Ma I 
offer. Mail coupon below with 10c for a Cotamn heathen ond’ wil eI 
} cler y | anne sugar, add t g walnuts and I 
trial botth sulficient to make quart, or ask hs Pe v ' ahi a om 
your grocer for a 2-oz. bottle M ipleine, containing add the third cup. of sugar, or sugar 
1 ] er gl t knead Pat flat and t de \1 ; 
suficient to make twelve quarts Mapleine Syrup. sired st Mi I shi 
I per at I 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY I think of her 
OCCIDENTAL AVENUE FEATTLE, WASHINGTON pray tor something t 
! ‘ , ‘ ‘ f ENT M ) \ help her itl I wond 
il] 
> I | eve pull I 
4 1 | onder he 
tt | A 






_ Send 10c with this coupon ~ De ie a rope Bt mah 


| y lor trial bottle | Mar ieine an recipe rok let. 


FATHER: And what does she hear from 


FATHER: What! Why don’t you know 


She’s only a young girl. 


ils Mapleine Aa 
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What They Think 


M 


Mort Tb the be 
We couldn't have failed worse than we | 


inyv\ 
PATHE! } t lap on his ky 
Speal lor your elf. You can't blame m« 


; 
you've failed in your job. 


1923 


MorTuHeER: You're so cocksure you're right 


FATHER: Well, what am I wrong abou 


Just tell me. Didn’t I tell you tl 


\\ 


It 
It 
Ay 
I VV 
\\ | 
M () 
love I 
‘ | | 
ke eC tl 
| \ I 
I ; ‘ 
M N \ 
I \ 
‘ 


\\ 
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©When a Living Room 
Suggests Formal ‘Treatment 


How a Noted Decorator Solves a Problem Which Puzzles Many Home-Makers 
B) MATLACK PRICE 
HE furnishing of living rooms present nd tapestry with Need 
} ] ee +] K _ 


} 1 
Varied probdiems 


Why Karpe n Furniture 


How This Interior Was Furnished 


ae co ; % aged , + - — Send For This Free Book 

ined, yet ¢ rtabdl Ind WVaDdDie 

1) +] ' , The room illustrated above 1s from my book, How t 
All the pieces 2 ae t om were sel ; ed It m ti Make a Littk Money i | a Transforming a Livit 
arpen Shops. /\ll show the beauty of design an@ per’ = Room or Hall, written and prepared for Karpet 


i 
The fra 
wh h y u | i t l \ 
with arm and wi ) S No. ¢ h W f W 


S. KARPEN & BROTHERS | 


k 


KARPEN 


FURNITURE 











“\ 


M Frotec s the Skin, 
oo ae 
From Wind and Cha 


[his is what winter weather does to the 
kin if not suitably protected first, the 
wind dries out the moisture, then the cold 
rings chaps. The result is that the skin 
soon grows rough and coarse. 
protect your skin against wind and 
ld, it will retain its natural softness and 
hness. Your skin needs Frostilla Fragrant 


tion every day to keep it at its best. This 


es 1 1 } } 
t10ON IS QUICKLY absorbed by the skin and 
mtains no grease or oil to make it sticky. 


1. oa ’ 1 
if fragrance is the delightful perfumes of 


- 
You \ find | til Fr nt Lotion 
In manicuring, it 
Tt 
( paint | 
Ce 
\ e | tl rt I t Lotion ale 
wdering After rubbir it into tne 
' , , ' 
K OTT t urpius with . sott cloth, 
: 
( powder. The skin takes on a morte 
+ rye y YT ] 
i ppearance and the powder clings 
, 
I Then te because Fro 
~ er 





Frostilla 


FRAGRANT LOTION 
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\\ , 
) | 
She s peal th the groping hel blessne of ap COMP Ire at hard on me \ 
, Ss appoint me ternmbly. 

articulate person, not given to expressing PI ; ; = : 

: "et sap atte ‘ , Moruer: Of course I do. You disappoint 
herself or to having her opinions seriously con . . 

sts ‘ake Pa me. Your faults are getting bigger to me 

idered, but shaken now by a new and strong 





. . , , every day. You get on my nerves so when 
emotion which overwhelms her. “file! ; a : - 
you grind out that old stuff I could shriek 
FATHER (growing louder and more sure of 


Nnibieae Shricking as she sees the basket with the bat] 
his righteousness): I’ve got the right thing. ‘ 


} 





Why don’t you help me make them what iia tad 
they ought to be? PATHE! Good heaven! What’s thi 
MoruHer: Po you never think it’s a joke matter? 
that we have children at all—and set our Mortuer: The bathing suit. S| 
selves up as examples for them? she’s in the house. J 
FATHER: Why not? Don’t we know mor ire you? Jk 
than they do? . - | 
A ¢ th» f I 
NM HI And what r e done l 
» The 
t we Dx it the r 
f tf B 
IK¢ , | 
I I I certi , 
1 | 
M a Look it ve urself l er the ty | 
1 | 
1 to the lx ( WI e i | 
r | \ ' 


\\ 


\\ et In their ugly Tac 





_——_—— : 
it THe Boy 
Mori Or ten year lid we have ten THe Gir! Mother’s all right. She 1 | 
; ‘ . rt ¢ , corker | ( r dreame | { 
I ; t 
‘1 
Q H impo 
I Boy: \ 
ourselvyv¢ I out xr the other to night, tor in tance 
live with. At e expect to have childrer THe Gir: Piffle! It’s a et me 
re the ideal \ e never me ny come home to. 


MoOTHE! aT } ! t 


I didn’t k1 | . ttle What were you doing? When « y 
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Alumin um 
etc. 
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| would never think of 
using anything but Bon Ami on the joLshed 
parts of my aluminum ware. It always looks 
like new because Bon Ami cleans it gently— 
without the tiniest scratch to mar the polish. 


See how it shines! 


Apply Bon Ami with a wet cloth. A 
moment’s pause while it dries and dissolves 
the tarnish. Then a dry cloth—away goes 
the grime—back comes the shine. 

Bon Ami is used for cleaning and polishing many 
things. Look over the list at the right and make sure 
you are getting all the help that this ‘‘ good friend’’ 


can give you. 


rHE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Principal uses of Bon Ami 
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ONE-EGG viipenetstirae ATE CAKE 


1 juare bitter « olate 
l ful water 
| shortening 
l gar 
1 egg, separated 
1% cupfuls SWANS DOWN CAKI 


FLOUR 
teaspoonfuls baking powder 
uspoonful vanilla 


Add ct te mist 
sure i it ye den ift agall 
— — “Add flo t the mixture 
slowly, beating “seal meanwhile 
ha \ i vi eat then the beaten egg white 
Bake in a sheet and ice with Sea Foam Icing 
Sea Foam Icing—Use any good recipe 
for a white boiled icing, but use brown 
sugar instead of granulated. 


SWANS DOWN yj 


oat Bey ap he 


‘,. 
~~. 


Nok 














tea poe baking powder 
. 14 ils SWANS DOWN CAKI 
- FLO R ; 
il mi 
a spoon anilla 
rtening, add sug gta 
g mix vell. Beat x k 
in ad ture Ss fi r N 
a yakin “ ler and ga 





You Can Accomplish Wonders With PEERS 
One Egg—and Swans Down 


we if re high in price! You can still Just take into consideration the fact that you 








us cakes that only often save more than this actual difference in 
Su Down Cake Flour. price by using a plainer recipe—one that calls for 
i fewer eggs or | shortening—and still have bette 
t cake! Then you can see why experienced cake mal 
h 
eee ee consider Swans Down an ecot y of the most pra ONE-EGG GINGERBREAD 
. a ae seman.” anes tical kind. 
Just try the tempting one-egg recipes on tl 
a? ee They’re all “inexpensive” cakes; e1 gingerbread be 
inns comes a delicacy when made with Swans Down ; 
ing what a You will want to try other Swans Down recipes rr a 
ke that Th calls for 2 cups of This feathery flour is just as fine for biscuits, mufhns, 23, renee emtenins, 028 mane areteny, 
1 tl | mount of bread piecrust, and cookies of all kinds as it is for cakes. cain Galt takike eee aa a eee 
of two cups of Probably you can find all your favorite cakes and S siastnatng sith ona anor al. ten 
Su Dow! bout 7c. Think of it, for the small pastries — made the Swans Down way—in “Cake ne ee ee Oe 
of about 1 can make an otherwise ordi Secrets,” our authoritative recipe book, which over a 
! million women now use for a guide in making cake. — 

















IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2202 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Established 1856 Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 





isk your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. Send us his name, SWAN § DOWN 
if he does not have it, and we will see that you are supplied. s 

7 . ai k 
7 a 

ANGEL ny 


hh? 
SAK? +e 
hae 





Prepared (Rot Se Of. Rising , k n 


CAKE KLOUI 


Preferred by Housewives for 29 years 








IGLEN ‘ 
a. LMEART BROTHERS 


ate i nyt t it 
usual practical value. 
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What The ry Think 


Mort Wher el HH I ] | | 


I HER: What G 
Moru What 


dad—that is, about some things; but I must — exactly hat vou 
av I think it’s pretty raw to talk to mothe! Vhat vou at tually I 
like that it's going to be much mort 

MoTHER: Bobby! fortable 

Il ATHE! You young whippersnappet FATHER: I won't Aave such tall 
Is there nothing left ? No respect ? No rever THE GIR Why not \nd w 
ence? Has nothing we’ve taught you or talk to » mvself—not to 
nothing we are meant anything to you? think is a daughter? 

THE GirkL: Nothing—if you and mother Phe Boy Phat’s the id li 
don’t mean any more than vou do to eacl st talk things over we might be abl 
other vou and mother out. You seem to be 


MOoTHE! Jo le nN h balled up 


Mort! 


( TH N 
Your mothe I t er l 
Ie levotion, with th e hi ( 1 p againstat 
Wi in’t k we'd live lon’t mi I 
dren desecrate I « ] 


n’t mind 
He Gir! \ divor 


e only thing chool 


you ind mother are THE CURTAIN CLOSES 


THe Boy That the 1dea FATHEE H " \ ] soak ¢ 
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EL er 6 ee. 
» 2 lle.’ lls 3: lle inl 















Con So. oe 
x ae a 
ee Oe ee 


g CURTAIN 
RODS 


[it Every Window 


Adapt themselves to 
every style of window 














Here's the solution of every window draping 
problem. Fasy to have as attractive drapes 
as you see In other homes or in pictures. 
Perhaps you have an extra wide 
window or series of windows, z 
a bay window, French 
doors, casement windows. 
They are simple to drape, \> 
using Kirsch Rods. he 
Kirsch Curtain Rods comesingle, . 
double or triple 


FREE BOOK 
of Up-to-Date 


Window Draping Ideas 


extension style 
or cut-to-length—in lasting Vel 
vetone Brass or Velvetone Whit 
finish 

he Kun ch 
ro} SIMplicit’ practicaDlliit and 
utility 


down by just 


' i 
racket I »equa 


Rod goes Up OI 
tilting DO eas) 
no effort: vet it will never com: 


down acc identally 


Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 110 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., 551 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario 


CURTAIN 
RopDs 


SINGLE DOUBLE TRIPLI 
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Make it New 


Cf ar—the Desti oyer 





with Murph 
1 ati U . p 
| - nivernish 
| PA PPA VPA VP AaA PPA VIA VFA CPA Wa > 
\ 
\ 
\ 
wut his Rembrandt was « prac ( 1S¢ ‘ bhiged to p 

T ¢ i no interest to me orto nyone else. He w hecas into concrete term He | an inter | 
The Nursing Mother n echo, a parrot. preter, and the average man’s belief that he 
: \nd in connection vith this idea, vomer does not know as mucn about life as the so 

Advice of Doctors n do something of vast importance; they led man of affairs is illogical. That suc 

n discourage the child when he shows an ignorant belief is Common is too evident 


ndency to be a parrot, can cultivate in hin 


| nursing mother yearns to ; hic 4] 
HI rs ITSIN aan 14 earms e honest expression of his thoughts J t A La? 
CC Nel h we develop Into onsider the wav we usually treat the origi 
} ) ,] ] ' ) { t { ? 1 
sturdy, VIVOTOUS ¢ hildhood. But | child Perhaps he wants to be an artis ( NL‘ he other day an artist was invited 
Hi mother may oO ot at a sentimental to luncheor ome banker t 
ntown 


Insure the infant a prope! 


| 

| 

dof Opportunity in Art 
j | 


hanner | 
It happen 


+ ' | t yf ! rit? | . 
POUNGATION Neaith, she must , , , . 1 . : . : 
| ve her little darling make But l that he had Just returned from Europe 
11 l 
’ Wetl ] ( } t¢ : , 
e miserable re ( ct 
1 ] v tl | | 1) ( 
t l t I} | 
) ke | ef | p< 
1] 
t ery bod CIst Hi rul m 1 | 
t 
prod ( Vv stitle ba | cle 
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af, 
t ttt eed 
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Lubrication 

















| Lubricant 


ota Lav Ii ( pe \r ! ul ; nterest epor 
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( fe ar—the Destroyer 





JEQUO} 


p 


SHEETS 





Be sure to have people the most provincial are thene dilt= open you 








Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company N W CONCORD 
Salem, Massachusetts “ 


Parker, Wilder & Company 





Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 


ise > ; TG a3 .< 
i” _ @anitic..° 


Te = a 1k: \ . ( I 
+) SRS TVA A py Bet, 
—a4= a ' \ 





aE 


N Corson) 











sheets long enough |) vx: sou sur ae teine provincia. ‘hat giver Fase calivatin 


; id, red taste. Men and women can best troyer—precedent making ¢ 
wee buying sheets, a = by being honest a1 lfearlessin all, foreign propaganda with i 
ndas ; 
] wt 4 > 4 + 


] i¢ ; 
Fe 1tS 1nsil 
ypreciation. They might r e also that tongue to sidetrack u bugal ot 
be sure that thev ar ' a Ae : ‘ ; 
ey are not helpi r ! e st on 
1 enough. We recon ing helped | ose 
\\ , 
, ape Wome 
end tor izes either /Z 
l 
108 or 81 x 108 inches y gr bser 
} r a virtue t ae ur « 
srnol nad Yt) (IN 17 h, ? ~ ‘pare r 
Ingie, anqd x Cth \\ ‘ of merit for ¢ ur « 
tor double beds. plift uld have it. Wi tl 
? r \\ . 
S Ca ) ‘\ 
Since 1860 Pequots hav 


ce Gee eee Lhe Wife He Should Hav 


Compare him 
with any baby 
you know 


this baby is James Lawrence Paxton, 
on of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Paxton, 
2617 Elizabeth Street, Zion, Ill. His 
mother says, “From birth until he 
was three weeks old he cried almost 
continually At that time we tried 


Eagle Brand and he thrived at once 


«<i « 
and started to gain rapidly. At eight 
months he is a healthy, robust baby 
weighing 22 pounds, and has never 





A million 
such babies 
7 enna 


HE BORDEN COM NY 


“3 . 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


« eS 

\uthoritative neu . a 

ae = A 
book Jree. ‘*Baby s j —— 
Welfare’”’ contains 
infjormation every 
mothe should 
know. Write joru 
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This Is One of 200 
Distinctive Gordon- 






































Van Tine Homes. 
Send for Book 
The Wife He Should Haz 
Ce ce rc 79 
JC Wife Ce LTOHULA SIAVE 
{ , } / 
prediction that it t I ul I t the 
edly foll in the political footstey Stir pat ghtly, not so Jame 
illustriou I ithe ind rir ( Tie ( \s Mi Julia Pi tt « 
re it t { ) 1 ( r pea | | 
Jan | I he t ed { I t 
( ul t ( It | 
Det rm M t to the idea 
ti id formed to stud ( ‘ ter to ce ill Ne CX rd 
But you’ve got the God-giver lit ( in James’ life It w 
” thu ( | e Hol ( I} \ft 
\ t 
i 
WANT to be a surgeon,”’ James insist ibsent t! tne 
restlessly. He hated to oppose anyone, ‘‘there’s just one thing to do. We } et 
and especially the judge. “I thought my _ tind James a common-sense wife.”’ 
u our ome father would like it,”’ he added, gulping from 
sheer nervousness. J 
® * : ; . d James, however, was never destined to PORTUNATELY, as long as James re- 
42 j ““squawk to a lot of half-sick hen women.” mained in his teens and_ consistently 
Governor Stimson had left his daughter and avoided the younger members of the fair sex, 
lat — grandson amply provided for. Miss Sarah _ he was allowed to pursue his studies in peace 
ais} || hy SPRY was given half the estate and James half, So he plugged along at them and was ad 
0 Aye | e ; =m) al) | See | | . with Miss Sarah in full control until mitted to the bar when he was twenty-one 
: Wp James was twenty-five. Unfortunately Miss The judge was the best of teachers, and 
* | LIBYA Sarah was not a business woman, but she James passed a brilliant examination and got 
Fa ; PO eg rather fancied she was. Some of the loans a write-up in the Topeka papers as well as it 
* Me gmap BO | Ne Race the governor had made came due, and those of his home t The judge tool 
; ~ wR | Miss Sarah invested in Oregon prune land James over to Topeka el! 
| and sold them out six months later at a thirt the judge S an ¢ tl ignet 
| per cent profit reporters were always 1 
ing tasted blood iss Sarah could not favo 
VER 200,000 customers have +} | CharmingInterior.From | | Having tasted blood, Mis ee — on ie et eee ee ' ; 
“prov dthat th can buy finer T} UE mi entrance hall to kitchen rest She was no longer satisfied with a mea Later the judge introduced h protege 
, ' _ t homes t ) eS ae E 4 ie ey Boe pracagy ogg da ger SIN per cent on her mon y, and without the governor and the to notable 
teed the G fies i > consulting the j idge or anyone old ill her the legislature ni t I Phe 
Van - good Kansas farm mortgages and invested ere al I i ( ind Jar t 
{ l ‘ % largely in Western fruit lands and in Mexica ( ri t ( \¢ he! 
‘ bss I James was fred with his aunt's enthu- got to . 
YA. m and thought it lbea ( ea 
t llionaire ove t. They sp B 
ippy « i | iH ph He ( 
el I the ey that r Wa M 
\ come to them in such unlimit . ewdest polit est 
3 limit 
M Unfortunately, however, somet} , ' 
| ¥ UM ri } f 4 
\ ' lor Tai S 
) ‘ t t ¢ ive 
l tI ( 1 t H J }} l 
| ( hiftes \ S for The 
| ove! ( re ri roe t 
The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money James to sell the Stimson place and apply He's go , hen 
the proce to r ol t ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
1.) tv nufact 3. We sell only for cash. There are » }| nephe tly refused. He re 
] ose cr on ti | not care ) h I ( ( 
\\ except 1 tst rT HI 
: 1 t ! to ( ( 
4 (; n-\ R ( | J 
C 
: ( 
< \\ 
| ‘\ 
Ready-Cut Advantages } 
| 
| H 
Not Portable — Not Knock-Down Financing, Plans and Building t Ja | MM 
ed.a ( 
pa Personally, the judge, althous ti e quest was end 
I | I itistactor he was furious at Miss Saral ne ( ht idea ound 
Highest Quality Material ‘invoke 4) f James’ : beckice |. a 
— —— nougn tne Ol i] Ss re ou Live 
We S ay aia 
0 | patrimony a small price to judge was right when he 
, || Send for Book of | pay for being snatched aid Providence had _ thx 
|| 200 Home Plans irom a wasted career like boy s welfare at heart 
z= ia sail Mesias | medicine At as the hay Jan night fairly have 
ind farm jj piest day in the old 1 been made to order as 
. life he ( fe for Jame 
Garages nm , | J LITi¢ I Jar 
: ' 
Convenience Features | i I Ll ( 
| ul { ¢ to throw the 
. ; , 
— Bu | ' together so that the 
~ | could fall in love 
— J Fede forty yea Jane had left hom 
blac etter three vears befor I 
ee ee ee SS ee . Ah dyes - gs 
P t I ‘ grown, rather for 
i 4 | ‘ ( the ird, pert and spoiled 
ordon-Van Tine Co. } iiss" erat 
i LENE EROS SAO TTT a passing orld t t the Concord’s richest citi 
| ESTABLISHED 1865 i .of “Sti & Holcomb, \t C1] She returned so lovely to look at, so 
¢ 7 \ t! I I Ik i) | ( 1 ” ed 4) ( it | | n { ed nd 4) > *( 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back §| 12%,” practiced their profession therein. It _ poised. so perfectly mannered and polished 
eemed emi t Jame product that t ntiré 
Pacif st Mil H D I Southern Mill I ey ae oe : ° ae , h 
i Cheha Wash ne Uthice avenport, owa Hattiesburg, Miss i Sl : I , . { it , pride in produci 
| (Addre Dept. A 57 at Office nearest you) ‘ tudving trol I { i ore J l loubted| possess¢ 1 what i 
1 i ndfather | n b he j ( i ead on her houlder ind 
5 i ae tok vied | Visiteenten I 
A SS A EY Me ee a a a me an oe oe om oe on on me ee oe oe oe a viieminiaeiiais — 
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“Makes cAny Good Bar Soap, Soap Flakes 
or Soap “Powder Wash Better 





saves Your Blankets 


Saves, too, four-fifths of washing labor 


Se cate YOUR blankets must be washed and put away. If they are washed 


carefully they will look like new: if carelessly, all the wear of a whole 


’ ] | ] 1 
season’s use will damage them far less than a single wrong washing. 
La France washes blankets perfectly. It lifts the fine nap, prevents matting 
of the fabric, and removes dirt quickl\ Famous domestic science teachers 


who have tested La France at our request say: ‘ Micn scopic tests prove that 


La France does not 


And since La France will wash | kets so well, it will wash with equal ease 
and economy every other fabt While doit so, it will also save you 
1 111) ln the » 4 [ 


l l Il 1LiC SS ( 
t 1Oes iWwea Cc 
t i 1c ‘ 
, 
, 
Iry La France this week It costs only a few 
cents and your grocer can supply it. Or, on 


, ] 
receipt OT your grocer Ss name, We will send you 


free a full-size box ot La France. 





La FRANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P ] ] a 


TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING EASY 


wa 























Secret of Beautiful Floors 























Hot Dishes Won’t Mar 
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Your Home | 





JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 





Dated room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s Polishing 
— Wax. It wiil rejuvenate your furniture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum and give your home that fine air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a velvety, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It cleans, polishes, preserves and protects— 
all in one operation. 


Comes in Three Convenient Forms 

Johnson’s Wax is conveniently put up in three forms—Paste, Liq- 
uid and Powdered. Use Johnson’s Paste Wax for polishing floors of 
all kinds—wood, tile, marble, composition, linoleum, etc. Use John- 
son's Liquid Wax for polishing your furniture, piano, woodwork, 
linoleum, leather goods, shoes and automobile. Johnson's Powdered 
Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 

Insist Upon Johnson’s Polishing Wax—tThere is No Substitute. 
For Sale at All Good Stores 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L. H. 2, Racine, Wis 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 
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Rejuvenates Woodwork 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is just 
the thing for polishing wood 
work. It covers up mars an 
small scratches. Adds years to 
the life and beauty of varnish 
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A Preserver of Linoleum 


| Wax | 


| > 





pea TRE 
pror 
THE y 


FLOORS WOODWORK 


meniTURE 


FREE-This Book o 
Home Beautifying 


\ | 


This book contains practi al st 


gestions on how to make yo 








home artistic, cheery and invit- 
ing Explains how you car 
easily and economically refinis! 
and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in_ perfect 
condition. It’s the work of ex 


perts—profusely illustrated 


We will send you this book free 


for the name of your dealer. 
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Ses hi teal» 
ness. Indeed J is sitting i 
e oy files ; 
se eee: ll D | 
ven 0 your hands 
vw . ' 
=: : embarrass you ? | 
= : You dont need to put your hands in 
the water-when you wash the LAUN:DRY- TE way 
Ee 1W pe i DN”) 
sa . 
: “+e cage Fg | 
| - Desa a » | Le 
| Pp The Laundryette Mfg. Co., 1211 FE: leveland, Ohio 3 
see : LAUN-DRY-EITE | 
> : electric washing machine 
H - | 
- | 
| H ; 
- Be : 
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( 
ight a 
sible, until the latter 


presently lost neart 
and sat down on the 
curb and began an or: 


STATUARY = | 
IN CORCORAN - N tion to 


/ “= ' while James hovered 


HALL — 


a staid lamp px 


easily in the backgr 


ART GALLERY if 
a ll perpl xed as to his n¢ 


il He was afraid to k 


and he knew fr CAP 


— -_- re >< | 


t 
st 


Betty would come see} 


un 


und, 


xt move 


ive the orator alone, 
rience that beforelong It 
ing him Not to save he 





cident,” an 
vas about this time that Mi Julia and 
ohorts got into actio1 They had not 
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nea 


Jar 
ptable.’ Betty 


dist 


‘ i 


nissed with a 
ive of het shapely 
ind The real prool 
hat Jane never loved 
mes lies in the fact 
she was never hon 
jealous of | 
Betty was merely an 


annoyance, but nothing more 
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‘The Second ‘Romance of -Mount Vernon 
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at ( break « oO 
she aiso obtained spite of 
United Sta Gov Mount \ 
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thousand dollars, “to be Ver 
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Don’t Let Kitchen Work 
Wear You Out 


only take thi 


SIER VOU Walk 


\ 
INR 
Will Make Your Work Easy 


\ HOOSIER 


For Every Home 


No Substituts« 
HOOSIER 


Chere Is 


For the 


HOOSIER Is Available On 
Such Easy Terms You'll Never 
Miss the Money 


Builders— 
FREE BOOK 
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‘The Second Romance of -Nount Vernon 
» . 
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baptism of George Washington, was once wn in dial had stood in Was] tor 
offered to Mount Vernon for fifteen thousand 
dollars. But in 1908 the price was lowered 
and the association secured it in New York locust posts. So accurately was the site of 
for fifty-five hundred dollars. the original dial determined that in digging 
he magnificent old grandfather’s clock a foundation for the base of the pedestal 
on the first landing of the mansion’s main the crumbling remains of the original dial 
stairway, was bought by the association with post were turned up 
funds donated by J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr. 
Its ticking brings back to the mansion a 
suggestion of one of the General’s strongest 
characteristics, his implanted regard for time School Childre n Helped 
as a sacred loan, for which he would be held : 


strictly accountable. At Mount Vernon he te old servants’ quarters, forming the 


day. It was later learned that the plot wa 
inclosed by a heavy chain supported by 


Rhode Island raised 
funds for the restoration of the dial, Oregon 
the funds for chain and posts, 








was up at daylight, retired by nine. So east and west wings to the greenhouses 
rigidly did he observe this rule that Mrs and which in early days were burned down, 
Washington i said to have enforced it in vere restored by the school children of 
their Philadelphia home when she was First Kansas and the people of New York. Every — | 
Lady of the Land. It is told that she never original brick and st rap of n aterial fit for use | 
encouraged the President’s guests to remain vas put back into th stored quarters ert 
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following every detail of the original pla 
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Minnesota maintained as intended by Washington 
Che restored home is not like a museur It ild be a mistake to draw the con 
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insio! before tl rate are open Vernon which characterizes the thou ands 
to visitors, instinctively he" experiences the ho annually visit this national shrine has 
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Even Your Fery Earltest AMlorning -Appearance Is Charming in 


Mina laylor Dresses 





OME women “dress up tor callers; wee flutings, fine organdies, or contrasting Three Trim Styles Are Sketched: 
others “look pretty . the time’— tabrics, Mina Taylors are quite the smartest it the door—| 
Mh they wear Mina Taylor Dresses. daytime garb for the 1 
Naturally, the women who arealwavs lovely, See what Mina lLaylor’s trim lines, Mina S 
aoe $71 the crisp silhouettes of these fresh lavlor’s flattering colors will do tor you! Ask Re ; ” 
Krocks—hold the highest esteem of their to be shown these Dresses at the store 1n your 16. No. 34 $4 
tamilies and neighbors. city which advertises them 1n the local p we 
Kor Mina Taylor Dresses prese nt that rare It vours 1s one of the few localities wl : 
f 
and happy combination which translates Mina Taylor is not yet represented, we sha 46. 
“street”? stvle into “home’’ comfort Cut be glad to fill your order. P 
cleverly, stitched painstakingly, accented with communications to our Omaha off ‘ 


Off rs: New York, CuHicaco, Omana, Lo LNG . Port ND, 9 


Mina Taylor Dresses, Made only by M. E. SMITH &© COMPANY, Inc., Master Garment Makers, Omaha, Nebraska 
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DENTAL MUCIN 


fereyeatesteyelyamertitacmtitremmeslantae: 
on surface of teeth. Remove 
it with Sanitol Tooth Paste. 











Two destructive forces 
counteracted by two dental products 


February, 1923 


ACID DECAY 


lava le eMete me caulecMmelawiecse 
teeth. Check it with Sanitol 
Liquid Antiseptic. 





PTA ELAR AGEN LINS 





Dentists say, “USE BOTH!” 


ODAY we know that not one— 

but two dread forces are continu- 
ally at work destroying both beauty 
and very life of the teeth. 


One works openly on tooth surfaces. 
It is dental mucin. Naturally white, 
beautiful teeth soon become overlaid 
with this ugly yellow deposit. Unless 
promptly removed, it results in tartar. 


The other force is hidden—working 
out of reach of tooth brush in tiny crev- 
ices between teeth. It is acids caused 
by the fermentation of food particles. 


So for white, beautiful teeth combat 
dental mucin or film. For healthy, 
permanent teeth check acid decay. 


The Sanitol complete dental treat- 
ment gives you the necessary double 
protection. 





Makers of the famous Sanitol Tooth Powder and other toilet preparations 


Sanitol Tooth Paste contains glyc- 
erine and very fine dental chalk. The 
glycerine softens the film then the 
dental chalk completely clears it away. 
It restores the original, natural white 
ness to the enamel. 


A complete dental treatment 


Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic penetrates the 
spaces between teeth and washes out par! 
ticles of food wt h act as aculture medium 
for the acid-forming bacteria. This bacterial 
growth must bechecked to save from decay 


the precious protecting enamel on the sides 


of the teeth. 


Besides imparting the most delightful feel- 
ing of refreshment and cleanliness to the 
entire mouth—Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 
strengthens the gums and lends a fragrance 
to thé breath. It is concentrated. 







Try this complete dental treatment 


Try both! See special offer! 


MAIL TODAY! 
nS ial iene ie elie eae ianiad nS aad oe ae y 
| This coupon brings you 
I IID rnc sisighty te, «=| san tnahrsenetmnnsearsgetmons fesstirnreinnd wiser gion | 
aie 1 our teeth two weeks protectiontr Dental Mucinand Acid-deca | ; F . j 
e . . - In this new trial package are generous sizes of both Sanitol T ‘ = \y . | 
Liquid Antiseptic | Paste and Liquid Antiseptic. Er sel ; n or postage. Ma | dl a = at 
, VEN adecay | Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., 404 South 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo | 1 Vow 
| Name — | 
| | 
1 | 
i Address | 
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//Irs. STEVENS 
MAKES A DISCOVERY 


Mrs. Stevens was a friendly, companion- 
able little woman and she liked to enter- 
tain. And yet, to be very frank about it 
—the last two or three parties hadn't 
been as successful as she would have 
liked. And she had worked so hard over 
them, too! 


She mentioned the matter to Mr. Stevens. 
“I’m at my wit’s end,”’ she said. ‘‘ The 
card club will meet here Tuesday after- 
noon and I just can’t think of anything 
suitable to serve as refreshments. What 


would you do? 


Mr. Stevens looked up from the inevi 


table paper “If I were doing it, I 

serve Coffee and sandwiches and a bit 
of cake That’s one combination every 
body is sure to like There’s nothing 


like a good, hot cup of Coffee to make 


folks feel at home 





‘The best party I’ve ever given. All the 
other women thought so, too. You were 
right about refreshments—particularly 
the Coffee. Mrs. Graham’s going to 
serve the same combination when _ the 
card club meets at her home next week.”’ 


SIX RULES 
FOR MAKING BETTER COFFEE 


Keep vour Cotlee fresh 4 Don't boil vour Coffe 


l 
2— Measure carefully 5—Serve at once 
3— Use grounds only once 6—Scour the Coffee-pot 


COFFEE 


-the universal drink 


The planter .) } i } 

hails f ( é u ‘? h { S 

this edu fiona ist an i i ¢ 
eadtr ( Teer har S 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 


64+ Water Street, New York 
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ITAL~/i; Ready 


Without Getting React! | 


The VITAL fact to remember is this—you can 
vacuum clean thoroughly and conveniently 
electricity. The VITAL is bringing 


1s of busy women a delightful new 


uU 


ithout 


1 
to thousany 


Ireedom 1n their cle inInY tasks. 
Use the VITAL anywhere—instantly—It’s ready 
lout getting ready. It creates its own pow 
erful suction. Its six-inch fan gets all the 
while the gear-driven brush (slow speed 
Pate ; 
the n vets all the Nair, lint wd 
ds. 
ee ys lia ; 
[These Vital Victories 
[he VITAL is automatic—cleans without electricity 


without cost—has powerful suction—is ready for 
‘Honor-Built’”’ to last a lifetime. 
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instant use—ts * 


Ask Your Husband 
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Your Rugs Cleaned — FREE! 
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FREE BOOK 
What Makes It Run?’’—Our free book tells. 


yupon below 
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AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
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HERE was a time when w 
feet look stylish they had 


sagged in the arch and made tl 


romen believed that to have their 


s’ HOME JOURNAL 


to put up with shoes that soon 


1eir feet uncomfortable and tired. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed this idea. It has shown 


j - 1 * . 
women that smart style can be 
foot health in the same shoe. 
Ihe Arch Preserver Shoe 


, , ; i oe ‘ 
the correct heels of Fashion: bu 


combined with foot comfort and 


7 


17) ¢ . P +1, 
ide in the smartest styles and with 


t, instead of breaking down under 


the weight of the body and leaving the foot arch unsupported, it 


has a concealed built-in arch-br 


the entire life of the shoe. 


By keeping the foot arch from 


idge that supports the foot during 


sagging, the Arch Preserver Shoe 


eliminates the source of practically all foot annoyance and pre- 


serves the health and vigor of 


the feet no matter how long the 


wearer stands or walks. By keeping the shoe itself from sagging 


in the arch, the Arch Preserver construction permanently pre- 


serves the shoe’s original style 


, grace, and beauty so that the foot 


always looks trim, neat, and fashionable. 


What is your idea of shoes? Do you still put up with the ordinary 
” e r e 


bending arch shoe that is the s 


ame today as it was years ago, or 


are you one of the millions who wear Arch Preserver Shoes? 
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Send for this booklet —‘‘ The Feet and the Face’”’ 
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*Twixt foot and shoe a stock- 
ing must withstand a mighty 
stress. Pound! Grind! The 
long stout strands of Phoenix 
woven silk give utmost resis- 
tance to wear. And they 
minimize destructive friction. 
That is the reason why Phoe- 
nix hosiery has become the 
standard of the world—and 
furnishes to men, women and 
children long miles of luxuri- 
ous travel at small cost. Test 
it now—’twixt foot and shoe. 


PHOENIA 


HOSIERY 
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Co. 
Ww. Atlee BurpesS.xs 


Seed Growers. , 











qT: | Burpee’s Annual 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 

Burpee’s Annual is the catalog that tells the plain truth 
about The Best Seeds hat Grow. lt des ribes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds with more than a hundred of the finest 


vegetables and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable 


\ \ ° ° ‘ ° 
and flower garden. If you are interested in gardening, 
the git \unt Shirley. What ) , F ; 
Maris nodded. “We've crimped his style, Betty gon \ Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 
\ ‘ Rett Camenm Wait P — ie ' f 
- Byes Write for your “Annual” today. Just tear out the 
ape i coupon and fill in the space below. 
H | | I 
| H Betty “Never mind Betty; she'll keep, I did | «ase: a: as ases eremenan eames enee TEAR HERE as ae ee ems em em emememamen ene 
( el ( { 3 
“ ‘ “wi \ | ‘ R ‘ 
HN O . , W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
tage te | Wie. ch ee Whore ches kG Seed Growers, Philadelphia. 
Re Se H rm rte ane se Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
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HI \ 
ee toe I felt somet 2 H R. D. OR STREET 
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Toilet Water 
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Watkins 


GARDA 


Perfume 


Talcum Powder 


Week Sample FREE | 
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POWDER 


Cream 
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Cleans 


New York, | 
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Polishes 


Scours 
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can and cannot see 


| Sprinkle 
toilet bowl. 
| 
| 


HOH 


Sani-Flush into the 
It removes qui kly all 


stains, discolorations, incrustations., 


| The 

No scrubbing —no scouring! 

The hidden trap. The un- 

| healthful trap—Sani-Flush cleans it 
thoroughly, too! And destroys all 
foul odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. 

Nothing else is like it. Just 
sprinkle it into the bowl. Follow di 
rections on the can, and flush. Al 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 


porcelain gleams. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnis} 
ng stores. Price, 25c. (( 

price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Har I ‘Richi & Co., Lt 


) Fan don Road, L od I ala 


Sydney, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


| Corns? 


Just say 


Blue-jay 


to your druggist 


\ Hand-~ Made 
Baby Wear “ 
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——— EEE Very Special Values! < 

\ A. Hand-made organdy cap; } 
i ( ; . : ; ’ , hian ) 
B. Fine Batiste dress ¢ ) 
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at good pay? 


We pay hundreds ot our 


workers up a dollar 


they earn as much as 


990.00 | 


a week | 


Let us tell you how your 
commissions and bonus 
asa representati\ e ot the 
Curtis publications may 


~ Sic 
> *Y > > y™“ 9 


equal 
i 
even $400, a month, 


depending upon the 


amount of time you Can 
vive us. For full informa- 


: ‘a. a\ 4 
tion mailthiscoupon, 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
955 Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Shampoo 
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hair feels so clean: 
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| PRICHARD & CONSTANCE, Inc. 
Dept. 204, 48 Warren St., New York 
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My Winter 
a | Pah the Wardrobe 
ee for $35 


\ . : The Pow er of Dress 


Women’s Colle 


? mere é‘ re of Arts and Sciences 
| 6 Dept I 























‘Do You Come Home | 
with Weary Jeet? 


Does quick foot weariness handicap your 
activity and steal your enjoyment? 


It should not be so—will not be so when 
yourfeet havethe support of gentle leathers, 
the comfort of easy-flexing soles, and free- 
dom of movement for muscles and joints. 


Wr Martha 
Washington 


Comfort Shoes 


rive you trim, neat appearance, and foot ease 





we aoubdt you nave ever! known before. 
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if ( \ oOice materials and skilled 
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VOI nansnty e lasting shapeli 


Ind dur ibility 


Seventy styles—for social, street 
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and shopping wear and to take 


fatigue from household steps. Com- 


fort marks every style, yet noth- 


] 
Ing IS lost Of trim 


attractiveness 
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It hurt him, there in his 
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Preferred by Three 


Best known and largest selling brand of 
safety pins in the world. 


Four important features insure service, 
lishieluetimeliemoueteuh a 


Double Headenables fasteningfrom either 
side —a convenience especially when fasten- 
ing pin behind one’s back or in the dark. 

Tongue in Head prevents point of pin 
slipping through when fastening and fabric 
from catching in head and tearing. 
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Sharp Bevelled Point readily penetrates 
thick material. 

Inside Coil Spring Guard completely 
covers spring in right place—where delicate 
fabric might otherwise catch and tear. Made 
of extra strong, Rust-Proof brass wire. 


Oe Biles(iQesecaelechetiquccte ciate) 
the end. Last longest and give greatest satis- 
faction. Don’t merely ask for safety pins. 
Ask for Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins and 
see the difference. 


Sold at notion counters everywhere and at the better drug stores 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 


ak 


STEWART 


UPLE 


SAFETY PINS 
\The Worlds Safest Safety Pins” 


Generations 





























Sold by Drug Stores 


Mail this coupon with 


Stewart Duplex Dressing 


The Newest Packing—~ 
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ew instrument shows for the first time 
what goes on in your mouth 


With its use new facts are made known about the fluids which 
protect the precious, unreplaceable enamel of your teeth 


nt has just been devised, called 


THe Zalome4ler. 


\ new Instrum 
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With it, for the first time, the physician can 
watch with his own eyes the secretions from the 
glands in the mouth as they flow into a measuring 
Hask drop by drop froma tiny silver tube. Now he 
can measure them and study their properties at will. 

Without the healing, germ-free fluids which 
They 
dig StH g 


these glands produce, we could not live. 

soften and lubricate our food—actually 

part of they he Ip protect us from the germs 
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twous diseases. 
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eat today give them 
neither exercise nor 


stimulation. 


Today these glands 
must have gentle 


stimulation 
Today the salivary 
glands of modern men 
and women need gentle 
stimulation. This ts 


why for twenty years 
thoughtful, intelligent 


pee ple all VE rthe world 








have been using Pebeco 


tocorrectanacid mouth. T/ ns 

Pebecoisadentifrice | a eee 
prepared especially to 
assist the natural process causing thes glands te We wall in lud a junior size tub 1 
work. It does for us what long-continued chewing our booklet —“‘How the Glan Pro 
of hard tood did for our primitive ancestors. Feeth.” Lehn & Fink, Ih Dept. B 


By its mere Greenwich St., New York 


Pebeco 1s neither acid nor alkaline 


in the mouth it 








pre sence causest ad — - ——— 
to flow for a long period of time. It never 
exhausts the glands—it never checks ther 
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the convincing feeling, too, 
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Take home a tube tonight on , 

: that w mildly stimulate the flow of \ Saliva 
and note its pungent and refreshing taste. It Natur ur f | the teeth clear It 
will Keep the glands of your mouth active and 
your teeth sound and _ beautiful. soc at all 
druggist Manufactured only by Lehn and 
Kink, Inc. 

This simple test will’show you 
hes 1 us ten cents today for material for testing )y ’ 
, : emi , yo ] 
whether your own salivary glands are active 
ough protect you against these deadly acids. | 
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| Fish Ongar ‘UQrandmother’s Silks 
Didn't “Break” 


} 
) T he en l 
( 
| 1¢ Tee 
| \ ie soft 
| ¢ teriorate 1 


A I hoard —9 they’re so temptingly 
; ea “ ' ~ wearable. And they wear for months, 
O iad kicked hims« . as you poe expect of honest silk, 
Byrne, thong aeryge ogy bf opnn pr ec = pin z Jt y fortified with lisle heels, toes and 
; Yes But you! ist be quiet, or I'll not double lisle tops. 

inge. “There! Now be good and I'll tell Your merchant will show you 
“Ty es rte i oe te Sein a oe Humming Birds in a wide range of 
Spillbridge Water, left here last_night’”—Aunt Shirley had fashionable colors. The price will 
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piease you. 


IAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS 


c= Seo ~ Han oe @ird 
cee PURE SILK HOSIERY 





Help Your 
Household Helps 


b 3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil yf 


Q sett rea ! FREE: 








“Arrowhead is 


HOSIERY 


knees stay in 
aaelra ad Hosiery. ‘Those 
\lwavs coming out—and no 
wonder—with little boys walking on 
their knees at least half the time. 


ate 2 BOTS 


knees 


\ 


\rrowhead Boys’ stockings are 
stoutly woven 
and with double knees to defy wear. 
The ‘Top Notcher”’ 
lasting heavy weight stocking. The 
making of such staunch stockings 
is the result of 30 years’ experience. 


at the heels and toes 


is a fine, long- 


Ask your dealer for Arrowhead 
Hosiery, for all the family. 
Lop Note/ r—5 Vi pair—fo Boy 


Mills, Established 1896 
( ittanooga, 


Richmond Hosiery 


Tenne ssee 
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Through 


at nine 


deep 
I low 


with a Bissell. Once over is 


Old-fashioned cut 
into every housewife’s morning. 
different 
enough. 


sweeping 


So easy running, a child can 
Important too, the saving 
in labor, in health— the banishment of 
dust. Ten or fifteen 
usage generally finds the Bissell still in 
Hence 
sweeper made. 


operate it 


i] ! 
years of daily 


service the most economical 


A Bissell is more than four wheels, a 


box and a brush. It embodies forty 
seven yearsofconstant, scientificstudy 
Itisa perfect mec hanism, with patent 
protected features insuring thorough 
quick and easy sweeping. In millions 
of homes it is the daily dependence of 
many of whom have had the 


same Bissell over twenty years 


women 


Sold by furniture, hardware depart 
furnishing stores 


Booklet on 


ment and house 


everywhere request 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Mi« h 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


214 Erie St., Grand Rapids 
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Become a Nurse 


EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OI 
315 Main Street Jame 


NURSING 
N. Y 
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for handsome illustrated booklet 
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I } ih me in 1841 ind tl ( VI len l vords like intere I nad “re pectabl 
( tu in 1850 on I He made Darin rever memorable by 
a | lI per | r ! mp! ) I ll college 
nber tl ! 1D Was ever immor t in yy such sin 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION hesitate uN u poy pl I el that it was small 
Manufacturers represe ti » order n et there ( ho k l ‘ 
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SHAKE HANDS WITH HEALTH EVERY DAY 








Many children {and many grown-up 
children, too} love to eat prunes raw 
Good! Let them eat Sunsweet Prunes 
to their fill. For they are natural 
sweetmeats —flavored with a skill un 
matched by any confectioner. Food 
and confection in one! They mean 
unspoiled teeth and unspoiled stom 

achs—and better health in the bargain. 

Ask your grocer for these fine, rich 

meated, full-flavored prunes—in the 
new 2-lb. Sunsweet carton. It is the 
new way to buy prunes. More sani 

tary; more convenient; keeps the fruit 
fresh-flavored, too! And send for our 


new Recipe Packet—“6o ways to 
shake hands with health every day.” 
Use the coupon— it’s free! 
CALIFORNIA’S chi , 
ae Mail this coupon for recipe packet 
NATURE- FLAVORED California Prune & Apricot Growers Association, 260 
Market Street, San Jose, California: Please send me 
without cost, the new Sunsweet Recipe Packet 


Name 


Address 
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an you tell what it is 


|Gaeles ott: bb etme elem: Viltes® 

It leawes no bitter taste 
in the food. 

It is made from pure grape 
cream of tartar. 

It never fails to sive perfect 
results. 

Ts safeguards the healthful- 
ness of the food. 

It will save eggs in baking. 

It is endorsed by doctors and 


food experts. 


$1000 in Prizes 


for the best letters telling why this world- 
_ famous product is the Tae of its kind. 








which have made it famous the world over and the 
choice of thoughtful housekeepers everywhere. 

For the best letters telling why this product is the 
very best of its kind, we will give the following prizes: 


Ist Prize $200—2nd Prize $150—3rd Prize $100—4th Prize $50 
And 100 Prizes of $5 each 


If you cannot recognize this product from the char- 
acteristics given above, or if you want to make sure 


ER Eisafavorite householdarticlethat you would 
recognize instantly if you could see the label. 

But the label has been purposely covered, to see if you 
can recognize it by the features given above — features 


opportunity to take part in it. As soon as the letters 
have been read and judged we will mail each con- 





that you have recognized it correctly, write to the 
address below and the name will be sent to you by 
return mail. 


Contest is open to everyone, so do not miss the 


testant an announcement containing the list of prize 
winners and copies of the most interesting letters. 
Letters must not contain over 50 words and must be 
mailed by March 15, 1923, to 




















7 Por [ih floor, 135 William St. Nie Youd 
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A GRISWOLD CAST IRON SKILLET 
is the mainstay of your kitchen 


yw: VER you” prepa: Once thoroughly heated, it  re- 
in a Griswold cast iror tains the heat evenly at that high 
killet wins 4 


our family s instant temperature necessary for perfect 
val It has i leliclous frying results. 
1 c w i | t 
The long ou \ 
vy) g 
} oe ! 
GG ’ 
Th Grisw h fit 
\ 
IS Ving 
' 
ay 





THE GRISWOLD MEG. CO., Dept. T-2, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 
Vaker f Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished 
( kiy Utensils W afk Irons, Food Chopper Safety 
Fil Tea kettles Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates 











RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 


za 
ee 
“ak P Pr 
? Bo 
9 * 
‘ ‘ 
a ) 
t - & 
ia é 
~ 
os ; 
‘ ; 
. 
‘3 Better Babies 
MM inagll® . 
wget. 
i‘ en \ll baby tuture depends on your care to 
é | <q Healthy, happy babies make strong men 
f ; 
bs ) ( J f nd women, fit to fight hfe’s battles, as you 
J . int yours to become. 
NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE : : 
Medical authorities, experienced nurses, al- 
aces ways recommend Rubens Infant Shirt because 
wt iG of its double-thickness-across-the-chest. Pro- 
tect baby at this vital point against coughs and 
2 colds, the chills and drafts you would not 


notice yourse lf 


iD leli it 


ut which may be deadly to 


Fanism 


Comfort for baby 


Convenience for mother 


Rubens Infant Shirt always fits snugly the growing 
tuasier for you to put on and take off Slips on 
1 off like oat. Fastens with adjustable safety pin 
- . ittor to worry vou or fret baby at the 
3/ years of leadership 
here is only one Rubens Alwavs look for the word 
t on the infant shirts you buy Knitted in 12 
terials ull sizes, birth to 4 years 
re in t ipply you, write us direct 





RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


1N. Market Stree Chicago, Ill 
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‘“We hold this truth to be self-evident 

all men are created equal All | 

Disunion! 


On the contrary, I think the present purpx 
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| Low-priced—and So Pretty 
be Uanishing American | gotham, “emmen Dronee see cote in 

fit they are the finest we ever offered. See them 

| at a good store near you. If you do not know 


the name of the store that sells then end u 
check or money order and we will see that \ 


are served. Write for our Spring style | klet v2 
4 . | { | t i Illustrated | ta : 
R r | H] I { { { 2 = 
| | No 9? ~~ ~ 
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. : ee SACS Porch & Morning 
lag ln a | : Bucher 1 Dresses 








1D 


Roasts all kinds of 
meats, ft 









Made in 
ne two 
and three 


Oven Size 


™ - ‘ ake P. ; 


mr tem” | A Bleetric Fuel 
muta) Bireless Cooker Saves 50 t075% Cost 


) H 


Better Meals—Less Cost Get My Special Offer 


Upon Noy Sur Sut it t { l { nd Use Electricity, 4 to 3 Cooking Time 30 Days’ Trial —Direct Factory Price 








am digg gg gp Gro gmses-ge Pa ntually find Gekin Ya No Special Wiring mr 
lr 1 } r y Nop} t t XN ti (y n\ | | { FREE-Hom. Cia a Me —y 


Mc \N : fat ds Humy Pal \ an 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 213, Detroit, Mich 
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MEAD 


¢ PAT OFF 


On every wand of the CLOTH 


The 
Smartness 
of Simplicity 


In white and 
eighteen colors 
in Head 1s ne 


Ww 


maa 


n Hi 























Indian Head 


trimmed ith linen-c« 


Dress of blue Indian 
lor Indian Head 


Suit of white 


Head 


In eighteen fast colors as 


ad is the same weight and 


and launders well. 


rarment ms; Indian 
of the 


, we will make 


of 


ise 


de 


e€ pecal 


Girl Who 


formation and 


Amory, Browne &. Co. 


wkhill Fine Ginghams Lancaster Kalburnic Gingham 


x ¢ I ind New Yor 
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in that country I found out wher suppressed agitation. He was | 
Nophay had lived an’ buried his a tall man, not yet beyond middle 


relation. Sure it’s a wild country 
But I rode across it, an’ I finally 
found Nophay’s hogan. Isearched 
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FRESH 
From the Sea 


st d dishes 


as your 


elicious fish you ever 
grocer’ 
Fresh from the clear, cold waters 
f the North Atlantic are caught the 
vholesome Cod and Haddock for B& M 
Perfectly cooked and taste- 


the juicy flakes of firm 


ted are S neal 


to you 


1¢ 
oe 1] 
Fish Flakes. 


fully SCason¢ d, 


vhite meat are ready to serve instantly 
n dozens of tempting ways. 
r grocer’s for B & M Fisl 
Kes, ind surprise your famil 
1 1 1 7 ] 
vith t delightful treat. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
1) Water Portland, Maing 
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around for hoss tracks and 
moccasin tracks like them I 
had pictured in my mind 
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casin tracks on the grave 
Nophay’s relation. I reco 
nized that track. An’ ont 
ay down here I asked 
«inal 1 who buried No 
phay’s relation an’ he 
aid Nopha Now, Mot 
gan, that’s my huncl It doesn't p 
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A RADIANT NEW asia" raataaaal and DIFFERENT 


‘leisher’s Wonders] 


IS ANNOUNCED AS THE LATEST CREATION 

















The Fleisher Yarns 


“EVERY COLOR IN THE RAINBOW” 





LEISHER’S Wonderglow Yarn is an inspiration of beauty! 


One of those absolutely lovely things, difficult to describe 
without using superli itives—it 1s so different, so new. 
Over the softness and rich coloring of the yarn itself is 
loosely threaded a delicate tracery of silvery silk. A moon- 
light radiance glows from every garment m: ide of Fleisher’s 
Wonderglow Yarn. You will be enchanted with 3 it. Itisso 
exactly what you have dreamed a yarn could be. Soft and 
elastic, delightful to the touch, m: nah in ne newest, most 
fashionable colorings. Ask to see it where you buy your 
yarns. If they haven’t it in stock ‘i is so new—they will 
get it for you immediately. 





¢oems $)-nem $0 cen $0 Genie Gpetain S0canis thems 0b satin O) ni 6p ais 60 aus thee So emmsthamns Ghee theme db ammnéheitbemnbéh 
r q 
| SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF THE NEW YARN | 
j and the WONDERGLOW BOOKLET giving directions for making a variety j 
$ of charming new sweaters and other knitted garments of this beautiful yarn. 3 
| S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Dept. C-2, Philadelphia, Pa | 
issih alec neeeedlecebe i eles lama talon deta nce ia aeiatioeeca ad i - ” 
7 e . . — e e 
Directions for Knitting 
oO 
The DORRANCE Sweater 

MATERIAL: Fleisher’s Wonderglow Yarn, six balls. Nee 
pair each Nos. 4, § and 8 

BACK: With N o. 4 needles cast on 78 stitches. Knit 1 row. 21 

* Over, slip 1, knit 2 together, * repeat between *’s to end of row. Re} 
Pong row for 2 inches. Change to N ! , knit 1 row. Put row 

| 4 t iles 1 t wt \ ; 

\ 1 row—We " 
R t 
1) 
& w. P l 

SLEEVE: With No.4 \ 

f \ N NN 4 
I Pu \ 
Wor in I wea | \ f \ 
Work 1 WS EV Bind } 1) 

eachsideevery 2nd row 3 tin Purl 1 row. Place these stitches onah l 
Make anothersleeve. Knit across these stitches, the stitches of front, ot] 


sleeve and back. Purl 1 row. Then work border stitch for 6 rows, chang 
to No. s needles and work 8 rows, change to No. 4 needles, work 8 rows. 
1 row—* Knit 1 stitch, knit 2 together, * repeat across row. Bind off. 
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Two of the Greatest 
Achievements of 
Modern Science 


—the mighty span of the world’s first and only double- 


deck highway bascule bridge, across the Chicago River, 
“the river that runs backward’’—and Armour’s Oats, 
which cook perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes. The one, a 
great engineering feat ably accomplished; the other, no 
less a triumph of applied knowledge. Of the two, perhaps 


Armour’s Oats bring good to the greater number 


Cook perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes 


You no longer have to cook rolled oats all night. Put 
Armour’s Oats on when you start the breakfast; they’re 
done to a turn by the time the toast and coffee are 
ready. They cook the quickest and taste the best. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers also of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals— 


Corn Flakes - Pancake Flour + Macaroni + Spaghetti - Noodles in OOK LY 
PERFECT. 
N10 T0 15 MINUTE> 


This picture shows the Boulevard Link Bridge which when dim cane a 
e Chicago River at Upper Michigan Avenue ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


In the background is an Armour grain elevator, the curcaao 


ng in that part of the stricken area left 
standing after the “‘ great fire’’ of 1871. It still stands 
today bearing aloft a mammoth Armour’s Oats 
illuminated sign 
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Mr. Morgan, am I t 





|. Your face ) F M 
She meets the Ih Ma proj 


Imperial dealers everywhere are showing this Anniversar pattern nou 





Morgat 


— ee si | . | | IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















And a Warm Welcome 
Home 
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Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago, II 
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Making Good Coffee 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO 
Freeport, Ill. | 
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lared “He has opposed m«¢ He will mak« that?’ 
me look weak to all the Indians. But ho “The Nokis were here before 
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| Cards $2 0 "Be ral Enawevine Oi 


February, 192 


ABM ACHR 


Face Powper 


‘How the elusive perfume 
of Lablache takes me back! 
Grandmother’s lightly pow 


Mothe rsdin 


home.’ 


red ¢ heek 


tf dainty us 
erations hav e 


abla he as the 


oomed womel 


Refuse Substitutes 
Flesh, White 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


amer 


125 viet St., Boston, Mass. 





The New, 


Bias Fold, 
Trim- Tape. 


ame 


Trims as you i) Cut on perfect § 
bias. All fast colors. Attractive # 
Lawns, Percale, Cambrics. Look for 

§ the F-A mark on package, the guar- } 


antee of satisfaction in notions. } 
At all good stores 
RIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO., tncweeT $F 


(ST 


Big Prices Paid 


For Drawings 
















Learn At Home Quickly 


“ Ps, Federal School of 
Jf Commercial Designing 
906 Federal 
Schools Bldg 
Minneapolis 
Minn 







YEDDING 100, eee be : $11.50 


814-A Waln ut St Phila., Pa 
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1 Pl ee Mypw- ts 
~ i 4 a > ¥ g 
he. a9 bin. |» 
=.J ><. A ~ 
Just add water to — 
and bake And you have 
a perfect cake—light, deli 
* cious, inviting satisfyin * 
IFFYKAKI 
f It , 
« food kitchens of the ingredien 
that you use home in mak 


ing a cake Absolutely pure and 
healthful 


FANOL 


Can you imagine a more convenient 
le of food to have in your home? 


It is but one of the 350 Zanol Prod 
icts, including Non-Alcohol 

Food Flavors, Toilet Preparations 
and Household Necessities, that 


arti 


can buy. right 1 i 
from our authorized, exclusive Za 
nol distributors 
There is a representative in your 
localit When he calls take the 
time to get the complete story of 
this better-qualit money-saving 


We have a few good openings for am 
bitious men and women Write u 


rding your territory. Address Dept 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO 


Zanol Bldg Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Do You Need 
& Money? 


WRITE TO ME NOW 


and | will tell you 
an easy way to 
have more money 
to spend! 
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World's Star 


Hosiery and K/o77 Xdif 
Underwear 


We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 


Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
“i , WW ; ‘ 





Bay City 


— = —~Stithooll a 
PLAN BOOKS 





CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 
‘Representative Calif. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows 
The New Coleaials . | Little Bungalows” 
SPECIAL OFFER — S000 $2.50 fo 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 913 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 





k Latest and best yet; 144 


Poultry Boo 


BABY CHICKS 


. < 
~ Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, lowa 
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For Better Health 
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Beautiful Sicilian Floss 
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The old plantation flavor 


- 
». 





OU can have it again now, in those well- 

remembered delicacies so long neglected for 
want of the good old plantation-made molasses. 
Let the family enjoy again ‘lasses pie, ‘lasses 
cookies, gingerbread, baked beans made with 
Brer Rabbit Molasses. Send for free recipe 
book, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


In two grades: Gold Label—light molasses, 
Green Label—dark molasses 


> ¥707 6 
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Your straw hats need 
never look old 


) , 
By ' tc f tl 
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CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Dept. 200 7 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass 


} nal buy Colorite Fabric Dyes for 
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kick him after he was down The littl there, with Bluche 


fellow did not rise very readily. “Oh, yes,” gasped Marian. ‘They're 

Marian grew brooding and nervous and h!” 
was troubled by strange portents impossibl 
to define. She felt that something was about 
to happen. 

And one morning when Miss Herron, her 
hard face pale and agitated, came running 
into the room where Marian was working, 
she felt a shock. Her intuition had prompted 
her aright. 


] | 1} \ ] YNistn tf 
htoOcKed Nn you mustn t 


N' )PHAIE pulled a gun from somewhere, 
i and lunging at the locked door he shoved 
his foot against it with tremendous force. The 
lock broke. he door SWUNnE in, Nophaie 
bounded across the threshold. 

Marian, 
ran after him. 
in a faint. Blucher sat back 


suddenly galvanized into action, 
Miss Herron lay on the floor 


in his chair, 


i HE matron ran into Blucher’s office, t] mouth agape, eyes wide. Amaze had begun 
door of which was open. ‘‘ Where's Mor to give way to fear. Morgan was ghastly 
gan,”’ she asked shrilly. ‘‘I can’t find hit Nophaie, with his right hand, held the gu 

“What's wrong ieried Blucher t low. It was cocked, and it had an almost 
a frown of annovance at this intrusion or t imperceptible qui er Withleft] I | Nop] ile 
the disruption of his thought ignificantly touched the bloody bandage 


Indian forced himself into round his head. 
cried Miss Herron. ‘ He “Do Etin’ 
scared me out of—my wits. He’s dragged  that,”’ said 
Gekin Yashi into the hall, where he’s talking mes to fin ( it ther 
to her. I heard Morgan's name; then I 1 ir Noki who ambushed 1 


“That Carlisle 


the schoolroom.’ 
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eled gun. ‘*‘ You must not 
kill these men.”’ 

Why not? Blucher had 
his men murder Do Etin 
Morgan has murdered 


Gekin Yashi’s soul 
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acquard lan kets 


SOR any scheme of decoration in 
your home you can have Esmond 


Blankets in appropriate design and har- 
monious colors. Allover patterns, or 














borders only, in fast colors —bright or 
quiet—are woven into the Esmond 
Blanket right on the loom. 

For every purpose there is an Esmond 
Blanket to suit you—each the finest 
product of the weaver’s art, the utmost in 
beauty, warmth, durability and economy 


The Esmond ticket on a blanket 
iarantees this quality and 


1/7 
/ LC 


M4 one 





ESMOND MILLS - ESMOND. RL 
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Ah, Madame, how alluring a fragrance is here 
in this odeur Parisien, in this Parfum Dier-Kiss. 
Naturellement! For does not the great parfumew 


Kerkoff create Djer-Kiss in France, in Paris alone? 


From Kerkoff himself to the American ladies 
comes Djer-Kiss Perfume endowed quite magi- 
cally with the be 


dash and élan of Paris. 


New | The Djer-Kiss, “Vanette 


ile romance of France, with the 


So, Mademoiselle, permit always that this Parfum 
Dier-Kiss, this subtle odeur francaise, grace your 
dressing table. And this also, Madame, is so 
important: For a complete harmony in your 


toilette employ all the Djer-Kiss spécialités. 


Then each necessity of your dressing hour will 
breathe the same French fragrance—the 


fragrance, indeed, of Parfum Dier-Kiss. 
j J 








Made tn Ssrance 





















BOS —— ——— 
ETALE + SACHET ROUGI FACE CREAMS SOAP 


TOILET WATER 


* LIP ROUGI 
Parfum Dijer-Kiss importe 


from France 
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\ [here’s many a good place for bookcases in your home. 
And 


designed bookcases will protect your books, keep off the 


many happy hours for reading. These specially 


dust which makes books a care, withstand dampness and 


abuse. Globe Wernic ke Sectional Bookcases grow, too, 
with your library. 

Low und graceful, th Apartment S 

great favorit Its decorative possibil 


Ask to s« 
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New Methods for Old 


Do You Know How 


Highest Endorsements 
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Free Book 
ni ' : THE PARENTS ASSOC IATION 
chente r ‘ J Dept. 442 Pleasant Hill, Ohiv 





EARN MONEY AT HOME 


1 | 








Write NOW for FREE Illustrated Book — 


$1. for 1 
for $3.00 to $4.00 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc. 
624 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














H ve. & 58th St.. CHICAGO 


| AMERIC AN SCHOOL 











FISHEI ADLEI SCHWARTZ CO 
Dey i4 10-342 hast 59th St New York 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 
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When he got to that 
part, Captain Mallet 
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i il, plaintive Way that 
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STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


| Trapping an appetite— 
| When your appetite lags and th 





thought of dinne r does not app 
to you drink a cup of 


HOT STEERO BOL ILLON 
rt 





Just | STEERO 










Schieffelin & Co 
270 William St., New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


J **A Cube Makes 







‘Simply Add 
Boiling Water’’ 
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Black Silk Stove Polish Works 2 
Sterling, Illinois 
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New York School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue (Dept. L) New York City 


GO INTO BUSI NESS cor Yourself! 


“Money 








Ww HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140 East Or ange, N.J 


DELMAR CO., 1478 Williamsbridge Road, New York 


WHY L LOSE, Ww ASHPROOF NAME 


Premier Novelty Works, Box 40J West Fart s Station, New York 








“Home-Making, as a Profession” 


| Am. School of Home onomics, 845 58th St., Chicago, I 
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z. @ DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wat eth, Dest 115, CHICAGO 


Brides/ mean: noes incements for 582 


or Invitations 
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ng Enclosure ur , 
Ww alla e Brown, 225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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This! 
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“Cleans as It Polishes’ 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Toronto London Paris Cape Town 





Keith’s $2.50 Offer 





Keith’s Magazine, 


. , . feyy 
Keith’s Magazine 
p and Keith's Plas 
fortable and sat actory ! 1 t r 
8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith's for 12 months — $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 601 Abbay Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn 









Learn in spare time at home 
Earn S30—8$835 a week 
} r 


Earn while learning 








New Money-Making Plan . 


Malloch-Knit Hose 


| Guaranteed for 6 n 





Malloch Knitting Mills 
632 Grant St Grand Rapi ds. Mich 


Maternitys | 














Sane f ant <: Addre 
Clark’ $ Mediterranean Summer Cruise 


$60 











nes Bidg., N. Y 









FRANK C. CLARK, Ti: 
lavitations, Announcements, Etc 


Wedding a 


ing Cards, $1.0 


L. OTT ENGRAVING 5 1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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| Your Chance for Profit 


Osborn Cake Making System 


Ta Grace Osborn, 
Box 212, Bay City, Mich 
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“*T ended my 
foot troubles 
this way” 


Arch Brace ire 


derful. You'dhard edie tha 
I lake I used to hav 
f and ikl 


rect 11 e feet. Try a p: 


Jung’ $ Arc h Brac es desea Comfort 





ed, aching and burning 

fee ntly “iar iSSl — and trengtl 
I weakened muscles Pain in 
t heel, instep and b of foot is a warn 
f fallen arche r weakened cond 

I é ex 
M 
ly Kin { footw Re led 
ng doctors, osteopaths, chir¢ acto 





by le 
ropodists a, them 
Over Half a Million Satisfied Wearers 


No matter what other supports or appliances you 
have used, you should try a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces 


Entirely Different From Other Foot Appliances 
Made of special Superlastik—light and porous, yet 
firm and durable. No ungainly humps or burdensome 
pads No larger shoe necessary. No metal plates 
Exact size for every foot. Price $1 per pair. (Canada 
$1.25.) Your money back if not satisfied. Jung’s Mir 
icle Arch Braces, extra wide, $1.50 (Canada $1.75.) 
For Men, Women and Children. If your shoe dealer 
lruggist, or surgical dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
Write Today For Our Free Book 
Contains valuable information about the feet. Illu 
trated with X-Ray views Tells cause and relief of foot 
Send for your copy today Fre« no obligation 
THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
323 Jung Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Office — Kirkham & Roberts, Mers. 
323 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


UNGS 


‘The “Or 19inal” 


Look forthis 4 
Trade-Mark ¢ 
It protec ts you 
against imitations 





ARCH BRACES. 


> > > ~ a = ~ > + ~ + — ar ng ~ - x ~ 
Eee 


4 Book Which Tells You 
How To Choose Your Corsets 


NuBone Corsets 
ire Sold Only Through 
Trained Corsetieres 


Send for this Beautiful 
Book on Corsetry ~ 
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ptain Mallet tossed his lighted cigar 
over the piaz Za rail ‘No, thank you. I was 


Vaiting to finish this one cigar. I am 
he walk.”’ 
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be up, Joan, in just a minute,” sug 


{ Violet. Then seeing, apparently, the 
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dmother in the daguerreotype 
\gain, almost with a sense of some 
pectral, Violet Danneman stared at 
ld portrait in its oval frame. Then 
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hings ‘Youll “Use Every Day 











t 


ttee i percolator 1s de 


waffles and shortcakes from this 
Waffle Iron, its use will be in 
deed an everyday thing with you. 


signed to make you proud to 
: 
have it on your table, every day 
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For breakfast, toast every day oe oe 
of course and i ust The Se ee ee eh ct 1 P 
at many other meals, toc ne T 
I over Toasts i . i 
‘Jo Simplifij 2 D 
, 
Oounptly Your Vay 
Ww w 
When you start in to think about the 
" 1 7 7 
new home-furnishing things you will buy 
1 Fag 
this year, ask yourself what you are going 
' ‘ 
to do about electric appliances. . 
A 
vee ' , s 
sive a i i€ noug! C tae Gl able r 
Give a little thought to the capabl 
, ' ' ' ; 
Westinghouse devices pictured on this ' i 
' r ta 
page. It is hard to see how you could f | hf 
hae ' Of ag 
provide your home with more real useful- S— 
1 1 1 1 1 
ness and helpfulness, for the surprisingly 
11 ! ] 
Are you aware of thé dred small investments involved. : 
ohaolaentee Electric appliances enable 1 to d 
ghee 
Ask ¢ ICK IS i ] eT | \ 
é ‘ ‘ ; ine + , e 
Ww 
w 
Ket 9 Once you have them, you Il use 
them all the time—every day And, if 
1 1 1 x 1 
they bear the Westinghouse Mark, 
: . . 
| you ll use them with satistaction for many 
‘ 1 
years as well. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY t 
Those who use a curling tror , pe 
at all surely need it every day i + ee. TJ eas Sit orat gt 
There is no electric device that L i . laundress, Dut a 
eve 14 kur bot 
means more to a woman thar . ; f, é rh cor € é 
> & - - J cs \ € ne 
this one Table Stove 
W) WwW Ww 
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e family breakfast table since [S79 


Sit down to 


GQOwWT fast 


breakf; 
the day! Every spoonful 
flavor, invites another. 


Th it’s why \X heate na 


Kebruary, 1923 





with a steaming-hot dish of Wheatena to start 


of this old-time favorite, with its nut-brown 


ya half century, has been the one supreme 


breakfast food of America — why it is eaten regularly, year in and year out, in 
thousands upon thousands of homes—by millions of children and grown-ups 

The pl ins of finest winter wheat are crushed and 
roasted t which brit the delightful flavor to its 
fullest ( 

( ( \ t tast A f es 
relish its 1 f r that t ver grows tire 
ome — that ’ t cloy, the appetite 

Wheat t whole of the wheat kernel — the vital, life-giving 
element —the w esome bran—the nourishing gluten, starch and phos- 


phates — everything neede 
and healthy body. 
Serve Wheatena for 


minutes. Use it also for 


Your grocer has Whe 


ind dining « I 


restaurant 


mily breakfast 


Write at once for a free package of Wheatena 
Also for a book of rex 


; mon 


tor building and sustaining a strong, vigorous 


breakfast. It’s ready for the table in three 
muffins, cookies and desserts — for thickening 


soups, chowders and gravies. You'll be delighted with the many delicious 


ways it may be used In Varying your daily menus. 


tena, or will get it for you. Served in hotels, 


The Wheatena ¢ vompany, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


enough for a 
: : 
ipes showing the many 


\ 


Ways in Whic! Wheatena may De served. 


1eatena~ 
all wheat, nut-brown and sweet 
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“The best value I’ve seen in years” 


Continued from Pa "e OOK at thi r¢ a a 
4intorced kne th 4 


1X 
\\ lon’t know 
pyl turned 1 mocker \ 


‘And she ersell Knows, ll anybody does, ist exactly like that 


lie ny value to equal 
that her curiosity is of the soul rather than 


al 
oe eee , | 
Parker-Knit School 
of the ( ‘O he ) wl t ig ¥ 2 c 1ewhat inscrutable exnressior . 
of the mind. From the room where they \\ ITH a somewhat inscrutable expression Stockings. Mothers buy 
have put her she can at least see the terrace, on her face, Mrs. Devon rose from her ; : 
| glimpse the garden. And who knows but chair and started for the house to salvags them by the dozen pairs 
what that high-latticed window effect in her such food as seemed best for the culprits 





’ 
irae “—" once they’ve tried 
sitting room !looKs down trom some conven- Phe instant she Vas out ol earshot the } : = 

. them. Why not ?—they 
lent vantage point above? most surprising change came over the four Cl hy n S 


‘All the same,” said Ogden, “‘it’sa darned young people. Everybody stopped lolling mean trim, well-cared 








creepy idea.” and sat up very straight and burst « for voungsters and an 
laug zy and then, as though with a sing Oe: fine baakcet 
| ‘c= EPY is right,” said the girl. “But — sin pulse, reached out hp] Uy Veet 

we can’t spoil Miss Vicdale’s ( é rp s Ogde at the same time. 

the party she’s risked her life for. If she Sn 

nts t ee u i e art V \ 


tampling owncverbodyelcintheose Torte Chasey en stockings for 21 years and SCHOOL) STOCKING 


P | musemet F ren. Extra double Knee, Heel and Toe 


-ARKER HOSIERY MII & DYE WORKS, I PORTSMOUTH, VA 











eRe tha a mls Re ans pacan”et © ee You'll 
gs ditched. ot be in ANYWAY.” said | + Like it, too 


Boott Towel 


I all kinds, 
: ti “unners, and bureau 
Fi scarfs. Or it may be made 


up into bibs, aprons, and 








1 - ~ +s mlae 
many other articles. 
( } Re Dan Str 
s arm Barris Og Boott Toweling is sold 
, f ne sood stores bv 
NIECE 
L \ D 


that tied the terrace to the ise they 


their four companions waiting Mrs. De , Cairne VW 


\ RS. DEVON was waiti B tor \ 
1 was not lolling. Ina great flat ‘ { citi n it 
on G © ay. 6 ee . : ss 
ck chair that framed her small, formal figur the first place. Mrs. Devor ~* —— t is for h 
J : oe 
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Beauty of foot. trimness ot ankle and delicate 
curve of arch are characteristics of women 
who wear “Foot Saver” Shoes. 
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The Premier Duptex has put the electric vacuum cleaner 
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bination of two cleaning principles—strong suction and a 
motor-driven brush. And this has been accomplished in a The P 
light weight electric cleaner. 
Literally a sensation in the cities where it has been o1 
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annual catalogue It is really a book of 176 pages, 16 ored plates and 
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AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


To obtain for our annual catalogue “Everything for the Garden,” described 
ibove, the largest possible distribution, we make the following unusual offer: To every- 
ne who will mail us 10c, we will mail the catalogue and send our “Henderson 
Specialty Collection.” 

After all it is the actual results whi count, and to demonstrate the superiority ol 
Henderson's Tested Seeds we ¢ pend m we up this Henderson Collection, consisting 
of one packet of each of the following six great specialties: Eclipse Beet, Viroflay 
Spinach, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, 
Henderson’s een Mixture Poppies and Spencer Giant Waved Sweet 
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For dessert tonight—a bowl 
of Hawaiian sweetness 
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Packed in LIBBys Hawaiian kitchens 


—after ripening to fullest sweetness beneath the tropic sun 


Gd vou Il notice that each slice 1s free 


N tl tt ind ot Oahu, the Sliced Hawanan Pineapple vou 'll find 
sland on which Hor ilu lies, a Havor unsurpassable even in Hawa! 
sun and si nbine t row And T 
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xX minutes pass from the time the if it bears the name Libby’s you can 
fruit comes into a Libby kitchen until be sure it 1s more than good; it 1s a 
it is packed—with all its ripe freshness — food that the Libby ideal has brought 
and exquisite tragrance aled in! to vou from that spot in all the world 


\) whet penaca t Libby where it found at 


Libby, M‘SNeill & Libby, 102 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd 


Cratham, Uniario, Canad la 
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Children use Colgtte’s will 
ingly and regularly because 
of its delicious flavor 
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One mother writes: (re") “When I buy tooth 
paste my children invariably ask me, ‘Is it the 
nice kind?’ This means they prefer Colgate’s.” 


Anv mother can be sure her children will 
regulariy use this scientifically prepared denti- 
frice because it “tastes so good.” The little ones 
like Ribbon Dental Cream and so tooth-brush- 
Colgate’s 

] r. ae . , 7 
is the secret of children cleaning their teeth without 
being urged. 


ing becomes a treat instead of a task 


“Wash” the teeth clean with a safe dental 
cream. Freedom from harsh grit makes Colgate’s 
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safe for use on the delicate enamel of their teeth. 
Its freedom from any doubtful compound leaves 


undisturbed the normal, healthy condition of 
their mouths. 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any 
other dentifrice. Their authoritative testimony confirms 
your own judgment in selecting this tooth cleanser. 

Iry it yourself for a week. You will find pleasure in 

ifely “‘washing”’ your teeth to bring out their greatest 
beauty. 

Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly—no safe dentifrice 
does more. At your store a LARGE tube costs 25 cents 


why pay more? 
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Progressive stores show this page in their windows. Trade there for satisfaction 
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“Washes” and Polishes 
Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 
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